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Preface 


Who is God? And what is God? (Qui sit et quid sit Deus). These 
are the questions of an entire lifetime. Nothing reaches so deep 
into the purpose of human life, nor demands the full scope of the 
human intellect as do these two brief queries. They stand at the head 
of Thomas Aquinas’s majestic Summa Theologica, and by right they 
belong to the capital and the footing of any systematic theology. This 
book offers one answer to these haunting and demanding questions 
in the doctrine of God. 

Most properly, these are two questions, and not one. This may 
appear to be a trivial point—a truism, really—but in fact, much in 
dogmatics turns on this point. Modern Christian theology has shown 
an allergy to questions about Deity—what God is. Deitas, “Godness” 
or Deity, is a rare word and concept in Holy Scripture, and many 
Protestant dogmaticians consider it both “abstract” (not a compliment 
in this lexicon) and philosophical (scarcely better.) Much to be 
preferred, in systematic work, both Catholic and Protestant, has been 
the question of Divine Identity—who God is. Indeed, the impulse 
of much modern theology is to assimilate the question of Deity into 
the question of identity: Almighty God just is, in length and breadth, 
height and depth, altogether who He is.* Such compression and 


assimilation of quiddity into identity seeks to head off what many 
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modern theologians consider to be a foreign invader: “substance 
metaphysics.” “God is not an Object,” we hear said often in these 
circles; nor should God be examined under metaphysical instruments, 
they say, measuring out divine qualities, properties, natures, and 
essences. The Living God of Holy Scripture, modern dogmatics tells 
us, is personal or better, a Person, the True Subject, and declares 
through His own sovereign self-disclosure who He is.? Theology 
is encounter, we are told, and proper dogmatics listens to the Lord’s 
speech and receives the Lord’s working. From this spring the 
marvelous dynamism and singularity of Karl Barth’s remarkable 
doctrine of God. 

Now, this book says otherwise. I should be quick to say that 
I do not reject the question of who God is! Most certainly this 
belongs to any Christian doctrine of God! But this theology does 
not minimize or set aside or rebuke the initial question of what God 
is. Indeed, one fundamental axiom of this book is that the searching 
and searing question about God is properly twofold: always the 
Reality of God presses us to set forth and praise God’s Deity—His 
Nature and His Identity. Almighty God, we say, is both Object and 
Subject; both What and Who. In just this astonishing truth lies the 
surpassing humility of God, that He will come within our roof, 
appear to heart and mind as Spiritual Substance, lie open to our 
investigation and praise. Deity will “receive predicates,” be described 
and set out as a Nature with Attributes. Divine Objectivity will 
invite us—a great wonder!—to explore the Unique Reality that is 
Deity: Omnipresence, Omnipotence, Omniscience, Infinity. God 
not only visits this poor earth, not only stoops down to sustain and 
guide, not only looks down on the children of earth, and knows 
each heart and rein, but also just is Substantial Presence, Power, 
and Knowledge itself. Deity is unique and measureless Holiness, 


Humility, and Spirit; God is the perfect Wholeness that is Eternity 
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itself. Deity is itself immutable, impassible, yet in such a surpassing 
manner that mutability and passibility are caught up in its own 
Perfection. Deity is Goodness itself: all the Attributes of Divine 
Objectivity are ethical, through and through. For this reason alone, 
every property of Deity is most properly called a Perfection. In 
all this, and beyond all this, Deity is Mystery: hidden, invisible, 
transcendent Mystery. The Objectivity of God closes the intellect 
up in wonder. The richness of this Mystery is inexhaustible, and we 
study it only in prayer. 

But this is not all that should be said; not by a great measure! 
For God is also Subject, also Person and alive. Who God is can 
never be eclipsed, nor set aside, nor undermined in proper Christian 
dogmatics. Though these foundational questions are properly 
twofold, their referent is altogether One, simply God. Almighty God 
does not “possess” Perfections, nor “have” a nature: His Objectivity 
is not under the aegis of His Subjectivity. The Lord God, rather, 
is simply personal, Person, in all His Nature and Substance: He is 
this Living One, this Identity altogether in His full Reality. Indeed, 
we are right to order these questions, for the Subjectivity of God 
appears first in Holy Scripture: He speaks, commands, beholds, and 
blesses. Always we stand before a Living God who gives Himself 
to be known and loved. All the Perfections of God are properly 
“ethicized,” yes. But even more properly, they are personalized. God 
is Knowledge itself that knows; Humility and Dynamism that lowers 
itself; Presence and Love that invites, heals, exalts. The Holy One 
is not a character, an individual, for all that! This theology joins its 
modern compatriots in their vigorous rejection of God as “another 
object in the cosmos,” as Karl Rahner often expressed this point. 
When we bow our intellects down before the Almighty Lord, we 
do not worship an I AM who is a heavenly being, picked out and 


rendered supreme over other rivals. God’s Identity does not 
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individuate! Rather, in all His unsearchable and infinite Mystery, God 
is Person and Nature, Subject and Substance: One God. 

Once more we must pause before a seemingly anodyne, wholly 
biblical phrase: the One God. Perhaps nothing so marks out the 
modern in systematic theology as the aversion to the scholastic 
treatise, De Deo Uno. It belongs not to the preface but rather the body 
of the dogmatic work to lay out the broad movement in present- 
day dogmatics that has pressed the treatise De Deo Trino to the 
fore;* indeed, it crowds out and supplants the exposition of the One 
God. But even here we must say that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
however central to the Christian mystery, must not be allowed to 
replace or silence the Oneness of God. God is supremely, gloriously 
One; surpassingly, uniquely One. Nothing is more fundamental to 
the Reality of God that this utter Unicity. Such is God’s Nature; 
such His Person: One. Oneness governs the Divine Perfections: all 
in the doctrine of God must serve, set forth, and conform to the 
transcendent Unity of God. Now, to say all this aligns the Christian 
doctrine of God with the faiths of Abraham, Judaism, and Islam; 
indeed of all monotheisms—for monotheism is not a shame word! The 
Christian afhrmation of divine Unicity opens it, like the merciful 
and welcoming Lord it serves, to the peoples and faiths of the good 
earth. But this cannot serve as ground for such a fundamental axiom 
in dogmatics. Rather, we must appeal to Holy Scripture. 

Nothing, we say, is so close to the heart of Scripture as is the 
Oneness of God. The people of God, the people Israel, worship the 
One God, and the everlasting covenant between this people and 
its Lord, is afhrmed, honored, and kept by the teaching that the 
Lord God is One, Unique. There is no form nor likeness, no visible 
presence in temple or cult—no “idol’—no consort nor rival, to this 
One God. From the First Commandment to the Shema, from the 


prohibition of idolatry to the prophetic call for purity in Israel’s 
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cultus, from Moses to the Maccabees, nothing is so adamant, so 
relentless, so holy as the call to honor the Oneness of God. Just this 
we learn from the lips of our Lord, Jesus Christ: that we are to love 
the One God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, 
and with all our strength. This is the first and great commandment. 
We follow the prophets and apostles as we teach, worship, and study 
the One God. Indeed, we must say that the Mystery of the Trinity 
must in itself be a form of Oneness: here too the ineffable Unicity of 
God must govern, conform, and set forth the Triune Reality of God. 
Just so, this volume of the systematic theology that is before you sets 
forth the Oneness of God; the Mystery of Trinity will follow in the 
next volume. 

In all this ordering of the Divine Perfections and Unicity, we 
quietly set out how Holy Scripture is to be heard and honored and 
leaned upon in this theology. This book is biblical theology; just that. 
It may appear odd—even self-contradictory—to affirm in such flat- 
footed a manner that this systematics aims to be biblical theology 
in the midst of all this talk of Attributes and Substance, metaphysics 
and foundational predicates. Indeed, the very supersession of De Deo 
Uno by De Deo Trino is considered by its advocates to be a mighty 
victory for Holy Scripture in the camp of foreign philosophy and 
culture. But we must say simply, not so. There is no place here within 
a preface to “defend” such a claim; indeed there is, properly, no 
defense possible of such a primary allegiance. Rather this book itself 
must be the demonstration of the principle loyalty, an unfolding of 
life lived before the unique and holy book of Scripture. In this place 
we can only say that this theology does not consider the doctrine 
of the Divine Perfections to be anything other than a scriptural 
setting forth and hallowing of the Lord God. The aim, here, is not to 
incorporate “tradition”—scholastic or otherwise—into a ranked order, 


where primacy of place is reserved for Holy Writ. To be sure, we 
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do not scorn the aid of the great schoolmen, or of the tradition of 
the doctors of the church: we are grateful for these witnesses and 
their instruction. We stand within the church, without hesitation or 
reserve. But this is not because the great church tradition finds its 
home in this theology as “source” of some parallel or lesser kind. Nor 
is it because we shun novelty (there is much here that I believe to be 
new), or pray that the sturdy walls of the church will withstand and 
repel all criticism (not the church but God is perfect). No! Rather the 
doctrine that follows in this volume seeks to listen to Holy Scripture, 
to feed on it, and from its riches, bring forth the Divine Perfections 
of the One God. We seek to confess who and what God is in biblical 
idiom, guidance, and subject matter. To this end we give pride of 
place to the scriptural language of the Perfections. 

God is invisible and hidden; that is His Omnipresence. In this 
section, an exegesis of Isaiah and the Elisha cycle is complemented 
by a wide-ranging reading of the Invisibility of God in Romans and 
Philippians, and throughout by the gospel accounts of the Hidden 
Lord. God is humble and living; that is His Omnipotence. This 
section finds its moorings in the wonder of the burning bush and 
in the anguish of the prophet Jeremiah, followed by a reading of 
the book of Numbers and the creation narrative in Genesis. God is 
Eternal Spirit and Lady Wisdom; that is Divine Omniscience. Here 
we are led and sustained by the Wisdom literature, by an extended 
reflection upon the face of Moses and of Christ, as they mirror and 
succeed one another, in 1 and 2 Corinthians and in the wilderness 
narratives within the Pentateuch. God is Love; that is His very Nature 
and Goodness. Here we lean upon the texts that treat Divine Love 
directly, but not only those. An exegesis of the Jonathan and David 
cycle instructs us in the Aseity that is Love. 

In all this, we do not aim to provide merely a pious livery for 


philosophical abstraction! It will require a long excursus on the fiery 
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polemic of Karl Barth against all “natural theology” to defend with 
some dignity the fittingness of this endeavor. But the underlying 
conviction of this systematics—the prayer and faith of the whole—is 
that a theologian is most highly honored and most ably put to use 
when named as a doctor of the sacred page. Indeed, it is my 
conviction that the great doctors of the church have been nothing 
less than this; and this is their glory. 

Now it may seem odd—troubling, perhaps—that in all this appeal 
to Holy Scripture the Lord Jesus Christ is mentioned only in passing, 
hardly at the center of this reading or reasoning. In one way we 
must acknowledge that this dogmatic volume cuts against the grain 
of modern Protestant dogmatics: unlike most nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century systematic work, this theology is neither 
Christomorphic nor Christocentric.° A repeated refrain in this work 
must be that not all is Christology! Like the decision to begin the 
doctrine of God with the Divine Oneness, this move away from 
Christological grounding and concentration marks a sharp break 
from the contours and method of most Western theology, Catholic 
and Protestant alike.© So pronounced is the Christological turn in 
modern theology that a doctrine of God shaped and set forth in 
other forms must appear to many readers as hardly biblical at 
all—nonbiblical in truth. Now, it will be the aim of this dogmatics to 
honor Christ throughout a doctrine of God that is nevertheless not 
grounded nor derived from His incarnate life. Only the work as a 
whole can exhibit, or confound, my belief that Jesus Christ, and His 
Lordship, can be properly honored in this way and by this doctrine. 
But even here we must sketch out how Jesus Christ will appear and 
live and be praised in this doctrine of the One God. 

We must say, first, that it is the Deity of Christ we seek to honor 
in this opening volume of a systematic theology. In my view, the 


Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ has received far too little attention, 
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praise, and adoration in modern Christological dogmatics. Indeed, 
the focus upon narrative, so pronounced in post-Barthian dogmatics, 
appeals in often straightforward ways to the “human story” of Jesus, 
His ways among us as Son of Man.’ So, too, the modern schools of 
theology, in themselves so sharply distinct, of liberation theology and 
kenotic theology, share this taste in Christology: that the full human 
nature of Jesus should be set before our eyes, be found credible, 
worthy, radical, inspiring. Even the striking theopassionism of much 
modern theology draws our attention, even in Christ’s Deity, to His 
suffering, His bodily and spiritual agony in an altogether political and 
pitiless torment and death.* The pronounced distaste for metaphysics, 
for “speculation” and “abstraction” in Christian doctrine finds its 
parallel—and its source—in the lowly Lord of Bethlehem, the human 
Christ who shares our lot, is buried deep in our sorrow and shame. 
There is a time for all this, I hasten to say! Nothing could make 
acceptable to Christian doctrine a Christology that did not fully share 
our ways and lot. But in this book, I seek to honor Christ as God, just 
that: in His Divine Nature, invisible, humble, wise, the One God. In 
His Divine Nature, omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient, the One 
God. In His Deity, Christ is Love, eternal, surpassing, glorious Love. 
It is by setting forth the Divine Perfections, by allowing ourselves to 
glimpse how Scripture tells us Quid sit Deus that we recognize and 
bow down before the One God, incarnate. This is our first aim in the 
honoring of Jesus Christ within the doctrine of the One God. 

But there is a second, more “methodological” reason for our 
theocentrism than the first. (Just here we see the formal axiom of 
this dogmatics: “method” follows doctrine, and rises up out of it.) 
Christology proper honors a particular relationship and connection 
between Deity and humanity, Divine Nature and the human. This is 
the “Chalcedonian relation or pattern,” named from the great fifth- 


century conciliar definition of the Person of Christ, and characterized 
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by four adverbs: Christ’s Natures are joined in His 
Person—“hypostatically’—without change, without confusion, 
without separation, without division. Now it has been the deep 
conviction of many modern dogmaticians that this fourfold relation 
should govern all doctrine. We should see the God-world relation, 
these Christological theologians say, as conforming to or as an 
instance of the Divine and human Natures of Christ, each whole, 
entire, integral, and joined without mixture or division. The 
Chalcedonian pattern governs sacraments, creation, ecclesiology, 
providence and in an especially Christological way, election, each 
“making all things captive” to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Now, all hail, Chalcedon! But this theology afhrms that the God- 
world relation is both unique and sui generis; indeed it is this very 
claim that allows Incarnation to be, in its own sphere, both unique 
and sui generis. The Hypostatic Union is not more greatly honored, 
I say, by becoming the pattern or genus into which all Creator- 
creature relations are subsumed. Rather, I believe that Christ is fitly 
honored by recognizing and reserving for His alone the personal 
relation of Deity and humanity in the Mystery of His own personal 
Life. He will serve as our Representative, the Face we behold when 
the Perfect comes. But His own distinct Mystery, His exceeding 
Holiness and Deity, joined to perfect flesh, will take command and 
majestically hold the volume dedicated to His Person and work. 

So in this place, in the doctrine of the Divine Perfections, we range 
alongside this unique Christological Relatio the God-world relation 
we broadly term compatibilism. Deity is not repugnant to the cosmos, 
nor paradoxical to it. We do not find a contradiction or opposition 
between the One Lord and all that He has made. Rather, the Divine 


Reality is compatible with the cosmos: God has a “positive” relation to 
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the world. The thornbush burns with divine fire, and the bush is not 
consumed, 

Now, such theological compatibilism will be set out in varying 
forms, each governed by the Divine Perfection fit to it. Doctrine 
governs and generates method, not the converse! (For this reason 
even the “negative” predicates are forms of positive attribution, a 
positive relation to the world and to thought.) The Lord God 
communicates His Perfections; He sheds them abroad, lavishly, 
invisibly. Such communication does not exhaust or contain or 
diminish the Divine Fullness; rather the One Lord remains 
transcendent, incommunicable, unique even and especially in His 
humble communication of Wisdom, Perfection, Love, and Power. 
Such Divine Aseity within the world of creatures we will term the 
Transcendental Relation: the One God will descend from the realm 
of lights down into the world of things and thought, to sustain, 
mingle with, and give the Life and Love and heavenly fire that is 
Divine Goodness itself: Again, we witness the Lord’s unique relation 
to the world in the Divine Reality that mixes itself down into the 
earth, the Life of all who live, the Truth of all our little truths, the 
Wisdom of all our human ways. So humble is this God that He 
will lay Himself down in our knowledge, making our paths straight, 
illumining our darkness, raising up the creature in His own ineffable 
Light. We know God in His Aseity in our poor words and thoughts. 
The Lord will radiate His own Light in our Scripture, dwelling there, 
invisible and mighty, the treasure of great price, hidden in the earthen 
field of the Word. A doctrine of illumination lies at the heart of the 
Divine Perfection of Omniscience. As Eternal Spirit, the One Lord 
interleaves even into our own subjectivities, the Spirit mingled with 
our own, interceding, sighing, plunging the depths of God. This is 
the exceeding Goodness of our God, His Lowliness, that He will 


come to us, and make His dwelling there. 
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So in the end, we must say that a doctrine of God cannot but 


take the wings of prayer. There is no study, no examination nor 


understanding, without a heart seared by intercession, by repentance, 


by worship and praise. The Objectivity of God—this Beauteous 


Light—brings forth from the creatures who behold it a wonder that 


lies beyond saying. The Subjectivity of God—this Living 


One—kindles the fiery love that is the Lord’s own gift, set ablaze in 


the creature’s heart. This is the proper dogmatic form of the doctrine 


of God: the intellect, bent down, glorified, in prayer. 


Notes 
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This “allergy” to investigation of Deity begins early. Already in Calvin”s 
Institutes (bk. 1, ch. 2) we see Calvin denounce “bare speculation” on “quid 
Deus sit/ what God is,” holding up instead a piety joined with reverence 
for God’s will for us. Calvin’s distrust of “speculation” cast a long shadow. 
In as sturdy a mediating theologian as Herman Bavinck we see a strong 
commitment to Divine Incomprehensiblity and Mystery joined to the 
emerging attention to a doctrine of revelation that alone can guide 
knowledge of the Personal God. (See Bavnick, Herman. Reformed Dogmatics, 
Vol. 1: Prologomena. John Vriend, trans. John Bolt, ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Academic, 2003), with much historical bibliography.) Among liberal 
academic theologians, these emphases only deepen and sharpen. The 
“antimetaphysical” bent of Albrecht Ritschl and Adolf Harnack became a kind 
of school banner, identifying a radical form of Kantianism with Reformation 
doctrines of sola Scriptura. (See Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation, H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay, eds. (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1900), volume 3, and Harnack, What is Christianity?: Lectures 
delivered in the University of Berlin during the Winter-Term 1899-1900, Thomas 
Bailey Saunders, trans. (New York: G.P. Putnam’s sons, 1901). These 
trajectories find their natural home in Wilhelm Hermann (see The 
Communion of the Christian with God: Described on the basis of Luther’s 
statements. 1903. J. Sandys Stanyon, trans. Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 
2002), one of Barth’s early teachers whose influence and charisma he never 
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wholly cast off. Karl Barth made a full methodological and theological 
program from the rejection of a “bare, speculative, abstract and inert” Deity 
(See Church Dogmatics 11.2, Doctrine of God, G.W. Bromiley and T.F. 
Torrance, eds. Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1957), and his legacy has been 
received in full by Robert Jenson (Systematic Theology: Vol. 1 The Triune God. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997.), Eberhard Jiingel (God as the Mystery 
of the World: On the Foundations of the Theology of the Crucified One in the 
Dispute between Theism and Atheism. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1983.) 
and Colin Gunton. (See, among many, The Triune Creator: A Historical and 
Systematic Study. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998). 


As the reader will be quick to note, this doctrine of God retains the traditional 
language and titles for God: He, the Lord, the Almighty. This is not a 
repudiation of feminist theology or its sophisticated analysis of creaturely 
language for God. Indeed, feminist questions arise directly in part III, on 
Divine Omnipotence, and in part IV, on Divine Omniscience. Rather, 
feminist analyses and aims can best be prosecuted, I say, by retaining personal 
language for God (both He and She, as laid out in §6a), and by confidently 
asserting and assuming that the broad tradition of the church, its creeds, 
confessions, and scriptural idiom, is ours, male and female, by baptism, by 
call, and by gracious gift of the One, Holy Lord of the whole earth. 


The doctrine of revelation stands behind much of the personalism in modern 
dogmatics. For theologians schooled in Kantianism, revelation came to be 
seen as the place where God alone could be known, and that as the One 
who speaks, discloses Himself. Karl Barth develops this via to knowledge 
of God with single-minded intensity (see Church Dogmatics, 1.1) and from 
this spring his pronounced event-centered ontology and personalism. Rudolf 
Bultmann’s focus on the coinherence of revelation and human decision is 
another variant (See Jesus and the Word. L.P. Smith and E.H. Lantero, trans. 
New York, Scribner. 1980); Paul Tillich’s account of faith as ultimate concern 
or concern with the Ultimate a third. (See Dynamics of Faith. New York: 
Harper, 1957) Roman Catholic personalism arises from different headwaters: 
Husserl and Scheler above Kant and Schleiermacher. But an emphasis upon a 
living relationship, embedded in concrete forms of life join the two streams. 
Encounter through personal exchange was not confined to Christian sources, 
however. In the interwar years, both Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig 
developed religious landscapes in which “address, encounter and living 
speech” became main actors. See for example the much-studied Martin 
Buber. I and Thou. Walter Kaufman, trans. New York: Scribner, 1970, 
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and Franz Rosensweig. The Star of Redemption. Elliot R. Wolfson, trans. 
Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 2005, part III. 


The “Trinitarian revival” has been traced to twin geniuses: Karl Rahner 
and Karl Barth. Rahner’s remarkable essay for his encyclopedia, Mysterium 
Salutis, now published separately as The Trinity. Joseph Donceel, trans. New 
York: Herder, 1970. (New York: Crossroad, 2003) provides the template 
for considering much Christian piety as “sheer monotheism”—see p. 42, 
note 43. Karl Barth announced the Trinity as a form of revelation in his 
Church Dogmatics, 1.1, thereby joining the modern doctrine of revelation to 
the Triune God as proper and sole Subject of dogmatics. Because of the 
Christological concentration of these doctrines of the Trinity, they remain 
distinctly modern, belonging to the pronounced Christological focus of 
modern theology, and not simply as variants on Peter Lombard’s Sentences 
and early Trinitarianism in the doctrine of God. 


To “take a Christological shape”—Christomorphism—or to focus principally 
on Christology—Christocentrism—is to follow the pattern Richard Niebuhr 
sets out in his influential essay on Schleiermacher, Schleiermacher on Christ and 
Religion: A New Introduction. (New York: Scribner, 1964). Schleiermacher, 
he argues, begins a long trajectory in academic theology in which Christ’s 
own Reality—His Person or work or consciousness or piety—grounds, orders, 
and gives shape to Christian doctrine. German academic theology is 
Christomorphic in just this sense: the faith of Jesus Christ orders and molds 
dogmatic teaching, even in areas devoted to other /oci. In Wilhelm Herrmann 
we see a radicalization of this pattern: Jesus Christ becomes both the content 
and the form of Christian teaching. In this sense (and not in others) Karl Barth 
remains faithful to his nineteenth-century inheritance. In my view, nothing 
excels the dissertation of Hans Frei for clarifying and assessing Barth”s “break 
with liberalism.” (The Doctrine of Revelation in the Thought of Karl Barth, 
1909 to 1922: The Nature of Barth's Break with Liberalism. Yale University 
PhD dissertation, 1956, Religion.) My own conviction is that the God-world 
relation cannot be wholly exhausted or reduced to a Christomorphic one—a 
Chalcedonian pattern, for example—nor is Christology the sole ground or via 
in the doctrine of God. 


The Christological concentration of the modern era has not passed by the 
Roman Catholic dogmaticians, both in systematic work and in liturgical 
renewal. The ressourcement associated with Henri de Lubac and Maria Laach 
made Christology the centerpiece of sacramental theology and of worship. 
This bore fruit in the major constitutions of Vatican II, Lumen Gentium 
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and Gandium et Spes, both distinctly Christological in character. Theological 
method in the Catholic world took a Christological turn in the debate over 
analogy conducted in the interwar years. The analogia fidei, an analogical 
relation strongly scriptural and Christomorphic in form, played an 
increasingly prominent role in the piety and doctrine of Erich Pryzwara, 
despite his long association with the “dynamic polarity” of the analogia entis. 
His interlocutors went further. Gottlieb Séehngung ordered the analogy 
of being to the analogy of faith, marking the Christological turn more 
sharply in Catholic dogmatics. The great systematic theologians of European 
Catholicism, Karl Rahner and Hans Urs von Balthasar, place Christology at 
the heart of Catholic teaching; both show deep respect for Karl Barth. 


7. We might note this turn toward the human story of Jesus in theologians as 
varied as Rowan Williams (see his On Christian Theology. New York: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2000, chs.7, 16, 17; Resurrection. Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 
2003), James Cone (see now his The Cross and the Lynching Tree. Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 2011); William Placher, Narratives of a Vulnerable God: 
Christ, theology, and scripture. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1994); Hans Frei, The Identity of Christ. Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2013 


8. Long considered an article of faith in the doctrine of God, Divine 
Impassibility has been thrown in the shade in our era by a direct afhrmation 
of Divine suffering. Jiirgen Moltmann is widely known for his daring 
development of Divine Passibility (see The Crucified God. R.A. Wilson and 
John Bowden, trans. Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1993), itself inspired 
by liberation theology in Latin America and Asia. The Christocentric 
element in modern theology has schooled a generation of Christians to 
accept as gospel the claim that God suffers on Golgotha. Taken as a “new 
orthodoxy,” Thomas Weinandy and Paul Gavrilyuk have devoted 
monographs to divine suffering, offering some of the few defenses for 
traditional impassibility. (See Thomas G. Weinandy. Does God Suffer? South 
Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2000 and Paul L. Gavrilyuk. The 
Suffering of the Impassible God: The Dialectics of Patristic Thought. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2004.) 

9. The great exemplar of this Christological form in dogmatics is Karl Barth. 
His Church Dogmatics has been analyzed using the “Chalcedonian pattern” 
by George Hunsinger in How to Read Karl Barth: The Shape of his Theology. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. But we can see this patterning in 
other Christocentric theologians as well: Kathryn Tanner's noncompetitive 
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relation reflects the two-nature doctrine (see Jesus, Humanity, and the Trinity. 
Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2001.), as does Eberhard Jiingel’s analogy 
of faith. (See God as the Mystery of the World.) Another example from a quite 
distant region of the theological landscape is William Temple, esp. in his 
Gifford Lectures, Nature, Man, and God. Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1934 and 
his early treatise, Christus Veritas: An Essay. London: Macmillan, 1954. 
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PART | 


The One God 


§ 1. The Perfect Oneness of God 


“Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, one Lord, and you must love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and soul and strength.” (Deut. 6:4-5, 
NEB) 


The Christian doctrine of God begins, is governed by, and finds 
its rest in the call to the One God, the One Lord of Israel. This 
call is issued first by Moses to the Israelites, gathered east of the 
Jordan, east of the land of promise. Rabbinic tradition calls this 
commandment the Shema, from the Hebrew for “hear,” and there 
is scarcely any commandment more central that this to the pious 
observance of Judaism. Jesus exemplifies this piety by citing the 
Shema when challenged about the law. After citing the divine 
manifestation to Moses that begins the great liberation of Exodus, 
Jesus answers the lawyer who asks about the greatest commandment. 
Jesus replies, “The first is, Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is the 
only Lord; love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all your 
soul, with all your mind, and with all your strength” (Mark 12:29-30, 
NEB). So axiomatic is the Oneness of God to the apostle James that 
he can place that confession on the lips of his opponents: “You believe 
that God is one; you do well. Even the demons believe—and shudder” 
(James 2:19). 
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The confession of the One God belongs not to the past alone, 
but to our day as well. Within Holy Scripture itself we see the 
living commandment, bound not to ages past, but living and free, 
fresh in each generation’s ears. “Not with our ancestors did the Lord 
made this covenant,” Moses teaches, “but with us, who are all of 
us here alive today” (Deut. 5.3). So the apostle Paul hears the law 
alive and vibrant in his generation: Abraham’s faith, the trust that 
was “reckoned to him as righteousness” was “written, not for his sake 
alone, but for ours also. It will be reckoned to us who believe in him 
who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead” (Rom. 4:22-24). So too we 
now stand under Moses’ authority, under the teaching of the apostle 
to the gentiles, under the gracious yoke of Jesus Christ; today we 
hearken to this commandment. The Lord our God is One. 

But what does it mean for Almighty God to be One? Already in 
Scripture we see the breadth of this term in denoting God: the one of 
Deuteronomy has been translated only in the Gospel of Mark, in the 
New English Bible. Luther, with his uncanny ear for the richness of 
language, translates the Hebrew echad, and Greek, eis, or ho on, einige, 
a German word that concisely binds together the English “one” and 
“unique” (on(e)ly). Everett Fox translates, “Hearken O Israel: YHWH 
our God, YHWH (is) One!” and retains that traditional interpretation 
in the face of modernist revisions, ones he notes in a quiet footnote: 
“Despite the centrality of this phrase as a rallying cry in later Jewish 
history and thought, its precise meaning is not too clear,” Fox writes. 
“It most likely stipulates that the Israelites are to worship YHWH 
alone; a secondary meaning might be reflected by the translation, 
‘YHWH is (but) one’—that is, God has no partner or consort as 
in the mythology of neighboring cultures.”! The Lord’s Oneness 
carries apocalyptic force as well. The prophet Zechariah discloses the 
eschatological word of the Divine Oneness: “On that day there shall 


not be either cold or frost. And there shall be continuous day (it is 
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known to the Lord), not day and not night, for at evening time there 
shall be light. .. . And the Lord will become king over all the earth; 
on that day the Lord will be one and his name one” (Zech. 14:6-7, 
9). 

In his commentaries, Calvin points to the centrality of the Shema 
for the church’s doctrine of God, and most significantly, for its 
achievement at Nicaea: “The orthodox Fathers aptly used this passage 
against the Arians; because since Christ is everywhere called God, 
He is undoubtedly the same LORD who declares Himself to be the 
One God; and this is asserted with the same force respecting the 
Holy Spirit.”? Perhaps no Greek word has been more fateful in the 
church’s doctrine of God than eis: for God to be “One” has carried the 
Divine Reality into the worlds of Middle and Neoplatonism, into the 
realm “beyond Being,” and to the ineffable sublimity of the “utterly 
Unique,” surpassing human knowledge, tongue, and praise. 

And it is here that a Christian doctrine of God must pause for close 
attention to our question at hand: What does it mean for Almighty 
God to be One? How are we to hear Moses’ instruction in our day, 
for us, now? Karl Barth began a movement in the doctrine of God 
that we can only say has far outstripped even his own iconoclastic 
demands. In Church Dogmatics 11.1, the doctrine of God, Barth 
famously says that we must do away with a false, pagan, and 
mythological superstition about the number one. Only Jews and 
Muslims have succumbed to such a myth!° Of such projection of 
the human intellect and its fetish for the number one, Barth says 
Christians can only shrug this aside, and seek out the true biblical 
meaning of the unity of God. Now there is probably nothing less 
successful in Barth interpretation than prooftexting from the 
Dogmatics. Hardly any section or paragraph, much less any few 
sentences, taken on its own, and seemingly standing on its own two 


feet alone for the whole, can survive the weight placed on them. 
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We do well, then, not to carry too much freight on these words of 
Barth’s. But they have been powerfully influential. 

Robert Jenson stands for a whole movement when he writes that 
“we must reckon with and seek to identify a plurality of what can 
only be called dramatis dei personae, ‘characters of the drama of God.” 
He applies that directly to our cardinal text: “It is fundamental for 
the church as for canonical Israel and Judaism: ‘Hear O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is one.’ What must be noted is that the 
proclamation of God’s singularity is not in Israel the outcome of a 
metaphysical analysis but the slogan for a drama.”* Entailed in that 
tight phrase, “Outcome of a metaphysical analysis” is a Barth-styled, 
programmatic revision of Greek philosophy: 


Greece identified deity by metaphysical predicates. Basic among them is 
timelessness: immunity to time’s contingencies and particularly to death, 
by which temporality is enforced. The Greeks’ great fear was brought 
to a formula by Aristotle: “Can it be that all things pass away?”. . . 
All Greek religion and its theology, that is, “philosophy,” is a passionate 


insistence that the answer be no.> 


To this analysis of ancient philosophy as Mediterranean religion, 


Jenson appends a militant deduction: 


The God to be interpreted in this work is the triune God. For the 
doctrine of Trinity is but a conceptually developed and sustained 
insistence that God himself is identified by and with the particular 
plotted sequence of events that make the narrative of Israel and her 
Christ. 

The primal systematic function of trinitarian teaching is to identify 
the theos in “theology.” Under most circumstances such teaching must 
therefore appear at the very beginning of a theological system. For if 
a systematically developed discourse about God precedes the exposition 
of Trinity there is danger that a nontrinitarian identification of God 
may be hidden in that discourse, to confuse all that follows. Western 
theology’s late-medieval and modern tradition has tended to treat first 
of God simply as he is God and only thereafter of his Trinity; the 
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temptations posed by this ordering have recently been much discussed. 
[citing K Rahner]®.... 

Thus the phrase “Father, Son and Holy Spirit” is simultaneously a very 
compressed telling of the total narrative by which Scripture identifies 
God and a personal name for the God so specified; in it, name and 
narrative description not only appear together, as at the beginning of 
the Ten Commandments, but are identical. . . . The Church is the 
community and a Christian is someone who, when the identity of God 
is important, names him, “Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” Those who do 
not or will not, belong to some other community.” 


Programmatic for the whole is Jenson’s definition of a doctrine of 
God that conjoins divine identity, narrative, Trinity, philo-Judaism 
and anti-Hellenism. A powerful mixture! Part of its attraction, surely, 
is its strong counterintuitive movement: its defant starting point in 
the doctrine of Trinity moves it not away, he says, but closer to 
the law, observance, and piety of rabbinic Judaism. And Jenson’s 
conviction that “narrative” constitutes the proper conceptuality for 
theology has found wide support in contemporary Anglo-American 
theology. So strong is this movement away from a “naked” doctrine 
of God—a God considered apart from or prior to Trinity—that 
monotheism appears from time to time as a term of contempt.® 
Undergirding much of this “narrative” or “postliberal” Trinitarian 
theology is the conviction, common since Rahner’s landmark essay 
“On the Trinity,” that the Immanent Trinity must be not be prized 
apart from the Economic, or in the more incautious, and thereby 
more famous maxim of some Rahnerians, The Economic Trinity is 
the Immanent, and vice versa.2 Much more must be said about this 
move in Trinitarian doctrine in its own place; and no Christian 
doctrine of God can ever dispense with a full and dogmatic doctrine 
of Trinity. We must be quick to repeat that our argument here is 
for a starting point in a proper doctrine of God, not to the doctrinal 


content of the complete Christian understanding of God. We are 
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advocating here for a proper starting point in the Oneness of God, 
a beginning favored by Thomas Aquinas and many Reformers, but 
quietly—or more noisily— disputed by Peter Lombard and many 
modern dogmaticians. Peter Lombard took up a medieval practice 
of gathering citations from the fathers—most especially of 
Augustine—for use in the teaching of doctrine: florilegia. This careful 
textual work alerted the early medieval theologians to the danger of 
contradiction or ambiguity in the authoritative sources of theology. 

As truth must be one, so these sources, they reasoned, must 
ultimately be reconciled. (Not for them the modern tolerance or 
applause for contradiction and diversity!) Peter Lombard offered 
church theologians a compendia of patristic texts, and a ruling on 
how such divergent voices are to be read and harmonized. His 
compendium, The Sentences, served as textbook for Latin theologians 
for many generations; Thomas Aquinas himself wrote a commentary 
on them, a traditional rite of passage for medieval schoolmen. 

But Thomas differs from the Lombard on a key point. Peter 
Lombard considered Augustine’s De Trinitate to be the central 
governing authority for the doctrine of God; De Deo Trino would 
begin and ground the teaching on God. Thomas orders doctrine 
differently: for him De Deo Uno would stand at the head of the 
doctrine of God. 

Famously, the Summa Theologica does not make much of its 
decisive organizing principles, so we moderns are left speculating 
about these matters of principle and method. It may be that the 
prominence of the doctrine of Creation in Thomas’s theology 
influenced his decision here. Or, to express this in other idiom, 
Augustine’s conviction that the works of God ad extra are one took 
pride of place over his teaching of Trinity as a starting point in 
scholastic questions. Alternatively we may look to the growing 


reflection on epistemology in medieval schools, to demonstration in 
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theology, to encounter with Jewish and Muslim theologians, and 
finally the exegetical prominence of the Revelation to Moses as 
players in this pivotal revision of Lombard’s ordering in the Sentences. 

Much more must be said about the relation of God’s Oneness to 
the Divine Threeness in its proper place, but here we need only say 
that the Oneness of God comes under heavy threat in the world that 
Barth and Rahner have made. 

What then should Christian theology say about the Oneness of 
God? And why, after all that has been said and argued for achieved 
in Christian dogmatics in the last half century, should the doctrine of 
God all the same begin there? 

It is dificult to argue for a position so deep, so fundamental as 
the Oneness of God. If any axiom deserves the title of “proper 
basicality-—to borrow Alvin Plantinga’s famous term of 
neofoundationalism—this surely would be the one. As Plantinga 
tightly observes, no foundational statement can be directly justified; 
it rather justifies all other statements that rest upon it. Yet, as with 
all first principles, indirect warrants for this axiom can be given, and 
it is the task of systematic theology to assemble and order just such 
indirect justifications. In just such a way does Calvin, for example, 
justify Scripture as the first principle in dogmatics. In just such a 
way, too, our axioms about theological language, from the doctrine 
of divine predicates to the doctrines of providence and creation, 
receive indirect warrants from Scripture, tradition, and philosophical 
coherence. We are not left, then, with only a general or even a 
formed intuition about which axiom in the doctrine of God is first 
and foundational. Rather, the Oneness of God is pressed upon us 
by tradition and by philosophical coherence, both ingredient in a 
churchly reading of Scripture, and thus to dogmatic theology as a 
whole; but even more Divine Oneness is recommended principally 


by Holy Scripture itself. 
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§1a. The Divine Oneness in Holy Scripture 


Here we seek to offer something broader and more sustained than the 
cardinal texts used to open this section. As all the world knows, there 
is no convincing another of one’s position by pointing to particular 
texts of the Bible, and pretending that adducing evidence is all the 
same as offering an argument. Always the particular texts lie within 
a world of coherence and persuasiveness: these bring to prominence 
the text that, for proponents, seals the testimonies. The systematic 
task here is to bring forward that coherent world from backdrop to 
foreground. And that coherent world is “the church, built upon the 
prophets and the apostles.” Christian doctrine, that is, rests upon the 
foundation given in the prophets of Israel, or as revelation has it, in 
the twelve tribes of Israel, inscribed into the gates of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, coming down in the last days from the heaven of heavens. 
Now, to be built upon the people Israel, and its chief prophet, Moses, 
is not simply to share Holy Scripture with them. It is that, to be sure. 
However we sort out the relation of “Old Testament” to “Hebrew” 
or “Jewish Bible,” we must say as Christians that the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, the Writings, and Psalms are the common languages of 
church and synagogue, and the world out of which our traditions 
are forged. But to be built upon these language worlds is something 
more than sharing a textual heritage. 

It is even more than sharing a “common story.” Again, it is this, 
but much more as well. The appeal to narrative, prominent in Robert 
Jenson’s work, and common to much contemporary North Atlantic 
Protestant theology, finds its roots, once again, in Barth and his 
passionate conviction for “historical thinking.” The historical or 
“history-like” narratives (the phrase is Hans Frei’s) of Israel come alive 


with particular vibrancy in Barth’s Church Dogmatics, and it is this 
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fresh ear for the language of Zion that has made Barth so central for 
the Christian reconsideration of Judaism. For Christians to know that 
story, to enter into it, to rejoice in it, and to be clothed by it is one of 
the central acts of the Christian life. In just that way, no theological 
defense of the Oneness of God could part ways with Jenson or Barth 
on the centrality of Israel’s story for the church. Yet we must go 
further. For, as Barth observed famously in the preface to the third 
edition of the Epistle to the Romans, “I cannot, for my part, think it 
possible for an interpreter honestly to reproduce the meaning of any 
author unless he dares to accept the condition of utter loyalty. . . . 
Nevertheless, we must learn to see beyond Paul. This can only be 
done, however, if, with utter loyalty and with a desperate earnestness, 


”10 «Seeing beyond, while 


we endeavour to penetrate his meaning. 
accepting utter loyalty”: these are the doorposts of our biblical world. 
Christians need not, may not find the telos complete and sufficient 
in the Old Testament; yet there can be no proper reading of it at 
all without serious commitment to its own meaning and aim. The 
subject matter—the Sache—of the Old Testament is not “story” or 
“narrative.” These are not even the principle form of the subject 
matter, however important they be in some biblical books. Rather, 
the form or pattern of ancient Israel’s teaching is Torah; its subject 
matter is the One God. 

The order and traditional titling of the books of the Old Testament 
give us the first reason for “penetrating the meaning” of Scripture 
in this way. The first five books of Holy Scripture were ascribed by 
tradition to Moses, the prophet without parallel in Israel’s history, 
the one who spoke with God as “with a friend, face to face.” So 
firm and time honored is this ascription that Jesus himself effortlessly 
refers to texts in Genesis and Deuteronomy as words of Moses. The 
Pharisees, he tells us, sit on Moses’ seat. The Wisdom literature, 


including the Psalms, ring out with praise for the law, the teaching 
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given to Moses after liberation from Egypt at Sinai and after guidance 
and preservation at Horeb, in the land of Moab. The apostle Paul 
understands the law to be given to and written by Moses, and he 
finds that law in the first five books of the Bible. It is loyalty to 
that Torah to which the prophets call Israel, and all of us; it is 
the heartless and callous indifference to that law, especially in its 
Deuteronomic form of compassion to the alien, widow, and orphan, 
that the prophets denounce, in their day and in ours. The New 
Testament is built upon Deuteronomy, the second law. Jesus cites 
it against the tempter in the wilderness, he draws out the Great 
Commandment from its opening teaching, and he reinterprets it 
in his great sermons in Matthew, especially in the Sermon on the 
Mount. St. Paul works and reworks Deuteronomy in his molten hot 
wrestling over Torah and mission to the Gentiles. Indeed, so central 
is Torah, and especially its representation in Deuteronomy to the 
authors of the New Testament, that we risk simply repeating these 
Gospels and Epistles when we set out the citations. 

But this can never be a matter simply of numbers! To recognize the 
leading pattern or subject matter of a text is never an act of counting. 
It is rather an act of hearing, of judgement, of following the pattern 
the text lays out. We need not develop an entire hermeneutic to 
know that reading a text for its main theme is an art, a discipline 
in which we are schooled by the very text we aim to hear. It is this 
irreducible human act of reading before the grace and truth of the 
Holy Spirit that prompts Barth to reach for such evocative, personal 
and emotive language in his search to “penetrate with desperate 
earnestness the meaning” of the Letter to the Romans. And so here. 

The whole testimony of Scripture, I believe, bears down upon 
the Torah, the holy law of the covenant people, the law of the 
Spirit of life. And although the relation between law and covenant, 
as between law and the prophets, or Old Testament law and New, 
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has been a complex preoccupation of Protestant higher critics since 
the nineteenth century, it cannot unsettle the pattern the Bible itself 
has built up. This is because the proper reading of Scripture—not 
developed but only named here—is one of continuity with the 
rabbinic and churchly reading of the Bible. Not innovation but 
“loyalty,” that is, generous reading within a living tradition, marks 
the proper theological use of Scripture. This does not mean “slavish” 
or “uncritical”! Rather, it means seeking out the pattern, the aim, 
and end of a scriptural book or author in the company of all who 
have read, and struggled, and interpreted before: it is the pattern of 
Scripture within the communio sanctorum. Such a churchly reading 
amounts to this: the pattern of Holy Scripture is discerned in the 
order of Scripture itself, In sum, the Bible rests upon its own 
foundation, the law given to Moses, and inscribed in the Pentateuch, 
the five books of Moses. There are narratives within these books; 
what would Scripture be without the liberation from Egypt? Yet 
these books have their own “meaning” to which we all called to 
be “loyal”: the giving of the law, and the covenant of grace, sealed 
between the Lord and his people, sealed by Moses, the great prophet 
of the law. 

Now it is one thing to read Scripture for its formal pattern, the 
law. It is another to discern its Sache, its proper subject matter. Now, 
again to state, rather than to argue, for a proper exegesis: the hearing 
and picking out of the proper subject matter of Scripture, as with 
Scripture’s pattern, is a communal, ecclesial act; but even more, it is a 
matter of the working of the Holy Spirit. To hear the commandment 
of God, to see the pattern that the Word sets out for us, to follow 
the pathway the prophets and apostles mark out for us: this is the 
human act made possible by the gracious liberty of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a creaturely act, a created grace. There are disagreements about 


these readings; the pattern and voice and direction discovered in 
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Scripture will vary, in great things and small, and no single line of 
interpretation can be named the exclusive gift of the Spirit. Always 
the reading of Scripture is an invitation, not a coercion, an open 
doorway we may approach and walk through; it is itself gospel, the 
law of liberty. Yet the Holy Spirit calls and commands, and our 
discernment of this Word is the first act of obedience the Lord of Life 
requires of us. It is, in its own creaturely idiom, a part of the indirect 
justification scriptural exegesis demands. 

So we discern in Scripture its proper heart and subject matter: the 
Oneness of God. Now, we might take this term, Oneness in a number 
of ways, as Everett Fox has noted. It might be, for example, that 
we consider God’s Oneness to be his Name or, in Jenson’s terms, 
his Identity: the Lord God is this One, and not another. He acts in 
this way; He is the Creator, not another; and his covenant dealings 
in the world are with Israel, the chosen people, and not with other 
nations of the earth. Or we might with Fox say that, at least in part, 
God’s Oneness is his Solitariness: God has no consort. Not Astarte 
with Baal; not Hera with Zeus; not agrarian gods with sky gods; not 
female principle with male; light with dark or thesis with antithesis. 
Rather, God alone; God only! 

Now we must admit that such interpretations of God’s Oneness 
comport well with narrative readings of Scripture. For narrative 
theologians, the commandment to worship the One God is not 
a “metaphysical analysis” of Divine Nature. Rather, this 
commandment, they say, focuses on God’s ways in the world. For 
Jenson, that way can be given an eschatological summary: “God is 
the One who raised Jesus Christ from the dead.”!! The True God 
acts in certain concrete, scriptural, and particular ways, Jenson says, 
and no other. For Fox, the True God is not like the powers, ancient 
and modern, that come paired, the spiritual acme of complementarity 


in the created realm. Echoing Maimonides, we might say that this 
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narrative reading finds God’s predicate, Oneness, not in the Divine 
Nature but rather in the Divine activity ad extra. The Identity of this 
God is the One who acts in the world in this way, without aid or 
counterpart. 

It is hard to disagree with this reading—but we must go further. 
In the end, Holy Scripture reveals to us what kind of Being God 
is: Divine Oneness, we must say, is a metaphysical predicate. Now, 
we can only invite such a reading of Holy Scripture; but invite 
we must. We must make plausible the claim that Holy Scripture, 
while different in genre and style of argument from ancient Greek 
philosophy—or modern—nevertheless teaches content and subject 
matter we can only call “metaphysical.” Certainly, the Bible is not a 
Platonic dialogue nor even more a treatise like Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics. It is not a philosophical treatise as these are. (We must 
leave to one side Jenson’s claim that Hellenism is the religion, not 
philosophy, of the ancient Mediterranean.) The Bible does not raise 
explicitly the speculative questions about ontology, nature and 
essence, substance and accident that the architects of Greek 
philosophy, indeed of all Western philosophy, raised in their work. 
There are to be sure more philosophically inclined books in Scripture 
than others: the Wisdom of Solomon might count as such a book, 
as might the Gospel of John, or perhaps better, its prologue. But 
our aim here is not to search for scriptural texts that appear in 
genre and argument more compatible with the metaphysical claims 
of Western philosophy, early and late. We are not justifying our 
ontological analysis of Divine Oneness through genre alone. Rather 
our metaphysical reading of Scripture’s subject matter rests on a 
careful determination to not conflate genre with subject matter. 

As a genre, Holy Scripture speaks in a particular idiom, concrete, 
visual, and yes, narrative. One reading of Ecclesiastes, and its vivid 


eye for detail and gesture, alongside of Aristotle’s Metaphysics will 
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convince any reader of this striking difference in vocabulary and 
expression. Where do we find in Aristotle anything like this: “Again 
I saw that under the sun the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong, nor bread to the wise, nor riches to the intelligent, nor 
favor to the skillful; but time and chance happen to them all” (Eccles. 
9:11)? These are hardly definitions and syllogisms—and the verses are 
incomparably better for it!—yet the subject matter is recognizably 
the problem of evil, and finds its natural home in philosophers of 
fortuna such as Boethius and Augustine. A proper theological reading 
of Holy Scripture, that is, should make a distinction between form 
and content, between genre and subject matter. 

I hasten to add, not a complete separation! The content of the 
Bible cannot be cut off completely from its form as Torah, Gospel, 
Writing, Prophet, and Letter such that the “Golden Rule” or “ethical 
monotheism” or “Immanuel” or the “sacramental universe” could be 
considered “what the Bible is really about.” The subject matter of 
the Bible cannot be expressed properly and fully in another religious 
or moral vocabulary that has no ties to the Biblical witness. The 
form of revelation in Sinai and in Bethlehem cannot be so quickly 
sheared off from the Word it contains. Yet a distinction can and 
should be made. Without such, the language of Nicaea can scarcely 
refer to the One God of Israel—and it is this very battle that was 
so hard fought and so painfully won. Even the Reformers, tempted 
to conflate the subject matter of the Bible with its genre—to insist 
that only the vocabulary of Scripture can be used to speak of divine 
things—came to afhrm the probity of Nicene and Chalcedonian 
language as expression of sola scriptura. Doctrinal theology is scarcely 
possible without distinctions such as these. So too we distinguish 
the genre and subject matter of Scripture when it speaks of the 
reality of God. We must see in the idiom of Scripture, that is, the 


incomparably searching investigation of God’s Nature, God’s Being 
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as One. Consider the opening of the Decalogue in Deuteronomy. 
Here we see in the genre of narrative and concrete description the 
metaphysical teaching about God’s Oneness. The One God is both 
“formless” or “invisible,” and He is “unique.” 

In Deuteronomy, Moses rehearses before the people Israel that 
great manifestation of God and his Torah after the Exodus from 


Egypt: Remember, he says, 


how you once stood before the Lord your God at Horeb, when the Lord 
said to me, “Assemble the people for me, and I will let them hear my 
words, so that they may learn to fear me as long as they live on the 
earth, and may teach their children so”; you approached and stood at the 
foot of the mountain while the mountain was blazing up to the very 
heavens, shrouded in dark clouds. Then the Lord spoke to you out of 
the fire. You heard the sound of the words but saw no form; there was 
only a voice. He declared to you his covenant, which he charged you 
to observe, that is, the ten commandments; and he wrote them on two 
stone tablets. And the Lord charged me at that time to teach you statutes 
and ordinances for you to observe in the land that you are about to cross 
into and occupy. (Deut. 4:10-14) 


Here we have an exalted theme of the Divine Nature, echoing 
throughout Scripture: God has “no form,” no similitude or likeness; 
he is not visible to creaturely eyes. Almighty God has a dwelling 
place—the temple and the Incarnate Word—and He has a footstool, 
the ark of the covenant and a manger in Bethlehem, and He manifests 
His glory and Name in storms and thunder, in pillars of cloud and 
fire, and in a voice, burning in one’s bones or calling out of ceaseless 
fire or descending from the high heavenly places to the Beloved, 
rising up out of the waters. God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, nor 
His ways our ways, the prophet Isaiah tells us; no one has ever seen 
God, John assures us, but if we love one another, God lives in us and 
His love in perfected in us. It is the King of kings and Lord of lords 


who dwells in unapproachable light, whom no one has ever seen or 
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can see, 1 Timothy concludes in a rich Christological benediction. 
Even the voice of the Lord brings to dust the creatures who hear 
it. Almighty God is a consuming fire—from Numbers to Hebrews 
we read of the Lord’s annihilating holiness—so that even those who 
“approach the tabernacle of the Lord will die” (Num. 17:13). When 
the voice of the Almighty spoke out of the thick darkness and smoke 
and fire on Horeb that day, the Israelites “spoke rightly”: “So now 
why should we die? For this great fire will consume us; if we hear the 
voice of he Lord our God any longer, we shall die” (Deut. 5:25). As 
the voice, so the vision of God is the end of the creature; no one looks 
on the Lord and lives. 

We can move from this frm center in Deuteronomy outward 
to Scripture as a whole. So firm is the axiom of God’s Invisibility 
to the apostle Paul that he concludes his great love hymn with the 
eschatological promise: after death—only then—will the enigma be 
put away and he shall see God face to face. So we might read Psalm 
17, a psalm of David: At the psalmist’s vindication, he shall awake to 
see the Lord’s face, satished with God’s likeness. And so too we might 
read Jacob’s night wrestling at the Jabbok: though Jacob names the 
place Peniel, for “I have seen the face of God and lived,” Scripture 
speaks only of a “man” or an “angel,” a mighty figure who takes the 
wings of the morning to depart at dawn. Only the incomparable 
Moses, the prophet whose direct heir can only be Jesus Christ, only 
he entered the tent of meeting, and conversed with God as with 
a friend. So powerful is this exception that Scripture itself cannot 
speak of it in a single voice. On one hand, Exodus assigns a mark of 
transhgured glory to Moses—his skin shines with effulgent light—for 
the Lord knows Moses “by name,” in that pregnant phrase of the 
covenant. And on the other, when Moses beseeches the Lord to 
manifest His glory to him, not one moment after the disclosure that 


Moses spoke to the Lord face to face, the Lord answers, “I will make 
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all my goodness pass before you, and will proclaim before you the 
name, ‘the Lord’;... but... you cannot see my face; for no one shall 
see me and live.” Into the cleft of a rock is Moses hid; and the glory 
passes by under the shadow of the Lord’s hand. Moses sees the Lord’s 
back; but his face “shall not be seen.” (Exod. 33:17-23) 

Just so, when the prophet like Moses journeys up to the mountain 
to be transhgured, caught up in the cloud of the Lord’s glory, Jesus 
speaks as with a friend to Moses and Elijah; but the Lord’s voice only 
is to be heard. And just so, when the eschatological glory of Christ’s 
victory over sin, death, and the devil erupts in his rising from the 
realm of the dead, no “form” is seen. The resurrection itself is not 
narrated or seen or explained, for it is in itself the giving of the whole 
law of life. Rather, the whole glory and goodness of the Lord passes 
by under the hand of Jesus’ own appearances, his voice calling to 
the grieving and blind, his bodily manifestation entirely under his 
own command. When the Lord speaks out of the fire of the suffering 
death, we hear the sound of his voice, the earthquakes and thunder 
and thick darkness, but the whole form of his goodness, his shattering 
of the last enemy and rising with healing wings, this Divine Reality, 
present among us, the dead, we cannot see, but only believe. 

In Holy Scripture, the Divine Nature as One pairs the Divine 
Invisibility with its opposition to visible divine powers and forces. 
Metaphysical claims about Oneness and idolatry go together. The 
One God is supreme in “formlessness,” in superabundant glory and 
hiddenness beyond all sight, imagination and figure. For God to be 
One is to be a nature beyond and also opposed to that spiritual force 
that is visible and creaturely. In biblical idiom, the Lord cannot be 
ranged against, placed alongside of, or ranked superior to “idols,” the 
formed and visible gods of the nations. It is the first commandment: 
I am the Lord; beside me there is no other. We can scarcely enter 


into the Book of Deuteronomy without seeing that the framework 
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of this “second law” is built up on the opposition to the gods of 
the empires, nations, and peoples of the ancient Near East. The war 
against idolatry—this is the true “holy war” of the Bible—dominates 
Scripture, from the calling of Israel up from Egypt to the destruction 
of the great beast at the end of all ages. The searing memory of 
apostasy with the golden calf overshadows the giving of the 
Decalogue, so that the recitation of the law can never be 
unaccompanied by the reminder that idolatry is first the act of the 
covenant people themselves. The prophets rebuke the covenant 
people for betraying the Lord with idols; in Jeremiah the Lord himself 
cries out with the agony of a pure love defiled in his beloved people 
by idolatry; the Psalms ridicule the idols, tricked-up images of the 
darkened minds that made them; and the apostle to the gentiles speaks 
for all Israel when he praises the nations who “turned to God from 
idols, to serve a living and true God” (1 Thess. 1:9). The interplay 
between the people Israel and its neighbors is dominated by the 
opposition and attraction to these other gods, as the unrelenting 
campaign against “foreign wives” in Ezra and Nehemiah testify. 
Indeed the inclusion of the alien and sojourner within the Sabbath 
and festival legislation underscores the fear not of foreigners within 
Israel, but rather of their gods. The narratives of Ruth, as exemplar, 
and of Solomon, as cautionary tale, fix our attention on idolatry as the 
great threat to covenant loyalty. 

In sum, we can say that the geopolitical life of Israel—its foreign 
policy, its trades and treaties, its warfare and civil revolt, its tribal and 
family orders—all turn on the religious question of worship to the 
True God or the false. The theological center of the Old Testament is 
not a matter of “henotheism” or of a progressively strict monotheism, 
however we sort out the historical order of references to the One God 
of Israel. The center, rather, is the conviction that the True God, the 
God of Torah and covenant, and thus the True God of Judaism and 
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of the church is marked off from the false by invisibility: the nature 
of the One God is to have no image, form, or likeness. 

So we see the indirect justification for the Oneness of God offered 
to us in Holy Scripture: both its form as law and its subject matter 
as the One God, true apart from and beyond all idols, recommend 
to us that we begin our doctrine of God here, with the confession 
that the Lord our God, the Lord is One. And now we must draw 
out just what is meant by Oneness as a divine predicate—indeed, the 
foundational predicate. How in our doctrine of God do we obey the 
First Commandment, “You shall have no other god to set against 


me”? 
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§ 2. The Divine Oneness as Foundational 


Perfection 


The Oneness of God beckons us into the mystery of God. There is 
no contemplation of the supreme Oneness of God without taking to 
prayer. To attempt to speak of the One God whose nature is without 
form or similitude is to strive to name, approach, and worship the 
God who is unapproachable Light, Holy Fire, and Goodness; around 
this One is thick darkness. We pray that God’s entire Goodness may 
shield us and in that shielding, pass by so that we may know the 
mystery of this God. The relationship between this divine predicate, 
that is, and our knowledge of it is not only a matter of divine 
revelation. It is this; but it is more. The relationship between Divine 
Oneness and our intellect is itself a Mode of the Divine Being, in 
mission to us, raising in us created words for that which is ineffable. 
We hunger to know the Oneness of God, to rest in it, and that 
hunger is the Spirit’s gift to us, quickening our appetite for divine 
things, our search into the Mystery of God, the pilgrimage of the 
Christian life. There is, then, no fully proper or exhaustively third- 
personal knowledge of the Lord’s Oneness. There are, to be sure, 
arguments for the Divine Unicity, and they have their place in 


systematic work. But they can never be primary; they can never 
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be the proper basis for the afhrmation of Divine Oneness. We do 
not stand and look at this predicate: always, Divine Oneness is 
contemplated on bended knee. It is an encounter between the One 
Lord of heaven and earth and His creature at the foot of the holy 
mountain, and in the cleft of a rock. This foundational predicate, 
because it is the Almighty God’s very nature, cannot be an act of visio, 
the direct “vision of the earthly eye,” but rather audito, the hearing 
of the voice of God that is faith. Such hearing is accompanied by 
signs and wonders, the cloud and surpassing glory of Sinai. These 
signs and wonders are seen, to be sure, but only indirectly, in enigma 
and mystery. But the voice of the Living God alone is heard! In 
living devotion and dependence upon God, then, we ask, What is 
this Oneness that is God Himself? 

The Oneness presented to us on Horeb is marked out by its 
contrast with the visible, formed, and figured: the negative correlate 
to Oneness is the idol, the similitude fashioned out of the likeness of 
creatures. This means that God’s Unicity is a predicate of annihilating 
concreteness, of a “positivity” more direct and afhrmative than any 
creaturely definition—and in just this way, a predicate of deepest 
mystery and negation. For God to be One is to have and be “Absolute 
Mystery,” in Karl Rahner’s fine phrase.! There is no end to this 
Mystery of the One. The superabundant mystery of this predicate is 
not, then, an epistemic matter alone; nor is it primarily so. God is 
not mystery because we cannot know enough or comprehend what 
we know or place our creaturely intellect in right order to know 
things immaterial. Divine Mystery is not a sign of our failure in 
knowledge, but rather our success. It is because we know truly and 
properly—because we obey in faith the First Commandment—that 
God is mystery. His metaphysical predicate of Oneness, when 
known, yields mystery. There is no veil that is lifted, such that we see 


something or Someone beyond the One, even when we, by grace, 
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are past death, when God is seen face to face. There is no moment in 
earthly pilgrimage or heavenly rest when our encounter with God is 
not defined by this Oneness; even the blessed who have “loved much” 
can see only what is beyond all form, similitude, and likeness. They 
see the Utterly Invisible and Unseen. 

For Oneness to be a foundational predicate, then, means that all 
other modes and manifestations, all other predicates, Attributes, and 
Perfections, all other disclosures of God as Word and Spirit are 
governed by and determined by Oneness, the surpassing Divine 
Uniqueness and Freedom. And just this is permanent mystery. 

All this follows from a conceptual and systematic reflection on 
the conjoining of Oneness with the prohibition on idolatry. It is 
easy, of course, to imagine that God’s Oneness means only that God 
is supreme, the first in a line of treasured goods, or that God is 
without consort, unpaired with a complement of spiritual values. Of 
course it is a temptation of the first order for us to imagine that the 
First Commandment means only this! But because Oneness means 
“without form or similitude,” this predicate cannot be a “number,” 
nor can it be removal or separation. Oneness is far more radical than 
all that. Hermann Cohen spoke of God’s “Uniqueness,”” capturing 
Luther’s einige, and there is much to prize in this translation of echad. 
But, as Cohen himself knew, uniqueness can be quickly deflated, 
as can oneness, to a supreme and solitary virtue in a class with 
other goods. It can remain an unmatched property within a class of 
commonality. Radical oneness, radical uniqueness, demands thought 
beyond any class, any universal, any likeness. This is an annihilating 
concreteness. 

Consider for a moment the exacting demand to conceive—to 
honor!—a oneness without form. When materiality is thought away, 
“image” or “likeness” becomes a concept, a “form,” in the Hellenistic 


idiom of the West. It is in virtue of these concepts, or properties, 
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that we may call two things alike, or find commonality among 
things, such as classes or kinds. There is a relatio here, a relation of 
similarity, that rests upon common properties and concepts. Even 
a “group noun,” a mass indistinguishable by parts such as water or 
air or piles of sand, can be identified and held in the relation of 
likeness by possession of common properties, possessing hydrogen 
and oxygen atoms in certain combinations, or possessing the hardness 
and crystalline structure of silica. There is no likeness—no relatio—of 
this kind between the One God and creatures. Considerations like 
these—but not these alone—prompt Thomas Aquinas? to deny “real 
relation” between God and creatures,* and propose an “analogical 
relation” to the world based not on commonality but rather on the 
created, causal effects in creatures alone. (More on this below.) But 
matters are more complex still when we consider not simply forms 
abstracted from material objects, but immaterial objects themselves: 
concepts, ideas, universals. 

God cannot be likened to things invisible—things in the heavens 
above—any more than to those visible, on the earth below. We do 
not escape the charge of idolatry by saying that God is like creatures 
only in concept! God’s Oneness does not brook images or similitude 
however refined, be they goodness or truth or being or spirit. Whatever 
we mean by a “doctrine of analogy”—and every theology needs 
some form of this doctrine—it cannot violate this fundamental axiom. 
God is utterly, absolutely unique! God does not have conceptual 
boundaries as do our ideas; God’s reality is without limit, “positively 
infinite.” God is not delimited, such that He can be compared by 
inherent structure to numbers or ideals or spiritual powers. He is not 
marked off from other immaterial realities by having “content” as 
our ideas do; while all our thoughts are “about” something, God as 
immaterial Being is not “about” anything, even His own life. This 


is part of what we mean when we say that God is necessary Being 
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and has life “of Himself.” God is not a universal, nor a member of 
a class, even the only member. We do not approach God’s Holy 
Oneness any more powerfully by examining our general concepts 
and ideals than we do by examining trees, and human faces, and 
sunsets. God is One, this very One: God is concrete, superabundantly 
particular. This confession of the First Commandment annihilates 
our thought: we cannot think the absolutely Unique. God is Mystery, 
Holy Mystery. 

To know God, the One true and holy God, is to be taken up 
into an unparalleled ineffability and ignorance. The foundational 
predicate of God’s Oneness makes any doctrine of apophatism, of 
knowledge through denial, or “negative way” a close ally. This is not 
the place, however, for a fully developed theological epistemology; 
that time will come in the doctrine of faith. But here we must afhrm 
that the Divine Oneness is known, and known truly through Holy 
Scripture, the Torah of the Living God. We must here affirm that 
we know what we cannot understand or comprehend, or, to speak in 
St Thomas’s idiom, what we cannot derive from its own principles. 
This Oneness, confessed by the grace of the Holy Spirit, becomes the 
foundation of our doctrine of God, and the foundation of any proper 
predication of the Almighty Lord of Horeb. 

To transpose this scriptural foundation into modern idiom, we 
would say, God is free, radically free. Equally we could afhrm that 
the foundation of all divine predication is freedom, God’s freedom 
in His Attributes. The Lord’s radical Uniqueness frees Him from all 
comparisons, all genus and likeness. The One God is free from His 
creatures; more, He in his Unicity is Himself freedom. Now this 
transposition of biblical language from the idiom of idolatry to that 
of freedom belongs most properly to the modern era of the Christian 
West, the era of Enlightenment and its legacy. Karl Barth made the 


afhrmation of God’s freedom a capstone of his doctrine of God—God 
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is the One who loves in freedom—but his work is not de novo. It 
draws on rich Enlightenment themes in Kant, Hegel, and German 
Idealism. Of course Barth put this afhrmation of God’s freedom to 
special use in his methodological separation from Schleiermacher and 
the sort of “natural theology” he spied in Naziism. 

Early in his break with academic liberalism, Barth reported a 
“joyous sense of discovery” in the Bible.® This was a God who spoke, 
who lived and moved, who judged the world and its ways: a Lord. 
Such a Divine Lord was sublimely free, free over His creatures, free 
for them. This discovery made certain forms of biblical realism deeply 
attractive to Barth. The testimony of the Blumhardts to the God 
who triumphed and who saved captured this untamed and restless 
and righteous God of Scripture. But such a living and free Lord was 
not easily squared with the academic theology Barth had studied and 
embraced in his university days. Academic liberalism is a theological 
movement in Protestant faculties deeply indebted to the Kantianism 
of the late nineteenth century, where the problem of God as an 
“Object” given to human awareness dominated theological method. 
Barth’s struggle with Schleiermacher and his fierce polemics against 
natural theology stem from the clash between his biblical realism 
and his acute methodological training. Natural theology became the 
technical term in Barth’s early vocabulary for a theological and 
conceptual structure that led one to a God who could not be the free 
Lord of the creature, but rather the One conformed to the creature’s 
own forms of thought, in philosophy, in history, in religious piety. 
Barth’s revolution in theology springs from his relentless quest to 
wrest theology from its liberal footings and place it under the free 
Word of God.° 

He does not, then, make use of the predicate freedom as Hegel does; 
but he shares with him the conviction that “where the Spirit is, there 


is liberty.” It will be a proper task of the doctrine of Divine Attributes 
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to work out fully how this radical freedom of God is manifested to 
creatures; that will occupy us in the sections below. But even here 
we must afhrm that those who draw near to this utterly Unique One 
are not enslaved but are rather freed. Even here, where we must speak 
only of Mystery, we must not overlook the fact that God’s radical 
Oneness is declared to liberated slaves. The ineffable Freedom of God 
does not erupt into the midst of a people chained, diminished, and 
enthralled by a despot god. We do not speak here—cannot speak 
here—of a human analogy to the divine liberty. That will have its own 
proper place. But even here we must afhrm that those who draw near 
to this One can only lose the slavery that is the lot of human beings 
within nation and clan and empire. God’s radical Freedom is never 
without its effect in the world! 

In the doctrine of divine predicates, we must focus our attention 
on the two-fold pattern of Divine Oneness. In Scripture, as we have 
said, we see the Divine Oneness governed always by its prohibition 
against idolatry. This is the biblical structure of divine predication. 
We must not press this structure too hard: we are not looking for 
a formal pattern—dialectic or duality—that comes to govern and 
constrain all scriptural revelation. The subject matter of Scripture 
cannot be bound in this way! Yet, the fundamental axiom of 
Oneness, laid out most prominently in Exodus and Deuteronomy, 
takes the form of a twofold pairing. The One God is afhrmed; the 
idols denied. 

There can be no affirmation of God that is not controlled by the 
radical negation of form, image, and likeness. The denial must not 
be torn away from the afhrmation; rather the denial simply is the 
afhrmation of Divine Unicity under the conditions of creaturehood. 
For us creatures, bound by covenant law, the negation of all 
creatureliness must come first in our praise and speech about God. 


This is not “world denial” or self-contempt disguised under the 
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asceticism of broken speech about God. Indeed, this aspect of via 
negativa is not about us at all. Rather, this negation of image and 
likeness refers principally and properly to God. It is His freedom that 
is spoken of in the prohibition of idolatry, the freedom of God’s 
unique Oneness. Because the radical negation of likeness is not an 
independent /ocus, but rather the correlate and concomitant of Divine 
Oneness, we speak of a positive freedom when we distinguish God 
from every idol. Though the form or genre of doctrine here is 
negative, the subject matter and content is positive. By saying that 
creatures are not God, we afhrm God’s surpassing reality as the One, 


Free God. And it is a glorious liberty. 


§2a. The Divine Oneness in Scholastic Theology 


The Latin tradition has pointed to the Divine Liberty and Unicity in 
several ways. Summing up a long and rich tradition of the fathers, 
Thomas Aquinas speaks of God’s Nature as “beyond definition.” 
Citing Scripture all along the way, Thomas asks, as a kind of 
preliminary step, whether God’s Essence can be seen in this life.’ 
Thomas notes the cardinal instances of biblical saints who have 
looked upon God in this life and lived: Jacob, Moses, the apostle Paul. 
In a more conceptual vein, he adduces Augustine’s rich and tangled 
reflections on the mind’s grasp of truth, and the mind’s ability to form 
judgements through the knowledge of “intelligibles’—universals, 
essences, concepts, and ideas. Could not the One God be seen in this 
way, if not by the eye then at least by the mind’s eye? Thomas firmly 
answers no. His responsio begins, “God cannot be seen in His essence 
by a mere human being, except he be separated from this mortal life.” 
Now we will have occasion later to explore Thomas’s exception—the 


visio Dei in eternal life—but here we focus on Thomas’s denial: No 
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one can look on God’s essence, his radical Oneness, while anchored 
on this earth. 

Thomas produces three arguments to support his conclusion. As 
embodied creatures we know objects through our senses; God is 
radically immaterial. Even more, God cannot be known in his 
essence—his Uniqueness—through “created similitude,” a creaturely 
likeness, for no creature can in its own finitude represent God as He 
is a se, the One who is infinite, self-subsisting Life. Turning finally to 
Augustine’s appeal to our knowledge of that which is true, Thomas 
moves even more strongly into the Divine Mystery. That which 
is conceivable, the “intelligible,” inhabits the intellect “by essence,” 
Augustine afhrms—that is the force of Augustine’s reflection upon 
truth residing in the mind when it afhrms that which is true. Perhaps 
unexpectedly, Thomas does not meet this Augustinian position 
through a direct application of his long-standing objection to a 
Platonic theory of forms. Rather, Thomas argues simply and 
profoundly that God cannot dwell in us by essence, for it is only 
in the blessed that God could so dwell. Death casts a line on this 
earth between knowledge of God under some form of negation or 
indirection and the full knowledge of God as He is, by his Essential 
Oneness. Here we see Thomas taking up the scriptural prohibition 
against graven image into the doctrine of the knowledge of God, or 
in the older and fine idiom, into the doctrine of the divine names. 

But Thomas belongs to the premodern tradition in theology: he 
does not place epistemology at the foundation of his doctrine. Rather, 
his metaphysics grounds his doctrine of knowledge, and we will 
follow his lead. The utter Mystery of God in this life in not 
principally a matter of our intellect, though as we have seen, it is this 
as well. Principally, God’s mysterious Freedom is grounded, Thomas 
tells us, in the exceeding radicality of his Divine Nature: God is 


beyond genus. 
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It is hard to capture the explosive force of Thomas’s teaching 
here. But it is radical indeed. Though modern interpreters have 
brought this question much to the fore,’ Thomas seems to accord 
it only passing significance. That God is without genus lies buried 
within another early question about the Divine Attributes, that on 
Divine Simplicity.” We will have occasion to take up this predicate 
directly—and the many modern objections to it—but here we focus 
on this subsection intently. In Q3, article 5, Thomas asks, “Whether 
God is Contained in a Genus?” We might express his question in 
our own idiom with questions such as these: Could God belong 
to a kind or sort or collection or general concept? Could He be 
“supreme” among this kind? Could God belong to a rarefied and 
perfectly general category such as substance or being or cause? Could 
God be an idea? A verb? Could God belong to a “self-annihilating” 
dimension, to “that which is not,” to the negative, or noncreaturely? 
Could God be a member of a rarified sort of particular, to be this very 
One, not that? Could God belong to Oneness? Or to Source? Could 
God head up the category “all that is” by serving as its Principle or 
“Ground”? It is important to see how thoroughgoing, how searing 
Thomas really is here. The answer to all these questions, in each 
of their refinements, is simply and firmly no. We see in this article 
how Thomas has taken to heart Scripture’s absolute prohibition on 
image, likeness, and form, to idols of all kinds. Those who imagine 
that Thomas works in some thrall to “Greek metaphysics” have not 
reckoned fully with this article, for here he takes up the conceptual 
language of metaphysics in order to set it aside, to purge and purify 
it. He will, to be sure, find a central place for analogy, image, and 
predicate in his doctrine of Divine Names; any full doctrine of Divine 
Attributes must do so, but not without first bringing all speech to 


stunned silence, all thought to its own annihilation, before the God 
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of Horeb, the One God in His Mystery. The True God must be 
afhrmed as beyond genus. 

Thomas makes three arguments in Q3, a 5, each translating in its 
own way the First Commandment and the Shema into the idiom of 
scholastic discourse. God is fundamentally, utterly God—in scholastic 
idiom, fully actual. Nothing is “potential” in God, waiting for 
completion or satisfaction or unfolding. God’s Oneness, we might 
say, afhrms that God is unlike all creatures who grow into their 
life, their maturity, and into their senescence. God rather is simply, 
wholly and inexhaustibly God, uniquely God. But genus, kind, rests 
on a distinction of species within a larger whole. Species “actualizes” 
a difference within a genus. But there can be nothing larger, nothing 
unrealized that stands beyond God and His unique Life. He does not, 
then, belong in a genus. Nor can he be reduced to a “principle” as if 
God were the “highest” of any kind or thought or movement. Nor 
can God’s existence—even His unique existence—mark out who God 
is, apart from all else that exists. Thomas is that radical! We must not 
think that God belongs to all that exists—that He is— in such a way 
that His particular form of existence, unique, self-subsisting Being 
could pick him out from this larger club of all that is. Rather, God is 
His existence or, as Thomas often expresses this point, his essence and 
existence are One. There is no possible world in which God lives out 
His ineffable existence uniquely within the genus of all other being. 
Rather God is beyond, apart—yes, wholly Other—than all that. 

It is worth pausing here a moment to consider Thomas’s delicate 
reflection on the universal, being. Thomas knows perfectly well that 
God is; He Who Is, Thomas affirms, stands as the fullest and truest 
scriptural Name of God. And, as Thomas underscores in article 5, 
God is a unique Principle, or Cause, or Ground of all creaturely 
being—an “equivocal or universal cause” of all that is. That God 


cannot be in a genus does not countermand these fundamental 
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assertions of Thomas’s doctrine of God. Rather, Thomas points here 
to a deep and axiomatic insight that should accompany any proper 
doctrine of God. The “Being” of God is altogether other than the 
being of creatures. This is spoken of frequently as the fundamental 
distinction between Creator and creatures; and that is good so far as 
it goes. But Thomas presses us to go further. Being, he says, following 
Aristotle, is not properly conceived as a genus or universal at all. 
Difference, that marker of specific membership within a genus, could 
have no place within a genus such as being: it could only consist 
in “nonbeing,” the only type of difference available in a universal 
category of existence. Reflections along these lines may well have 
informed Barth’s doctrine of nothingness, “that which is not.”!° So, 
Thomas concludes, Being cannot be a genus; there are no species and 
differences within that set. Now, that is an odd conclusion! Prima 
facie, being would seem to be the chief example of a universal set, with 
everything that is filling up the ranks of its membership. But as it is, 
being cannot be properly conceived in this way. 

Long before Kant, Thomas knew that “existence is not a 
predicate.” Being is rather the reality of an essence, its instantiation. 
In this Thomas afhrms the fundamental axiom of Anselm’s Proslogion: 
this very Name is realized, is actual, in mens et in res. There is, then, 
no common class that binds all existing things together as such, as 
things that are. Rather, each substance is actualized as itself: its essence 
exists. Now, God is His existence. His essence and existence are 
One, and God is therefore the Necessary Being. Just this is what it 
means for God to “have life in Himself.” God’s reality then is utterly 
unique. God’s Oneness does not add to His unique Reality; it is not 
“a number” nor an addition or “accident” to His Reality." Rather, 
Unicity just is His Being. God does not “share being” with all that 
is, nor is He supreme among them. God is real, utterly and perfectly 


and ineffably real. That is what we must say and alone may say of the 
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Living God. God is not a member of genus being, then, in this rich 
and radical sense. 

Note what follows. God is “beyond being,” as Dionysius the 
Areopagite says. Recent commentators on Thomas have recovered 
the central role of Dionysius’s treatise On the Divine Names in the 
Summa’s doctrine of God. The Dionysian mystical ascent beyond 
the realm of being into the sheer silence of God is not distant from 
Thomas’s scholastic system; it is rather integral to it. To say that 
God is “beyond being” or “is his own existence’—these are really 
convertible claims—is to afhrm that God cannot be defined. (Such 
a claim lies at the heart of what we will later term the transcendental 
attributes of God). Thomas gives standard Aristotelian warrants for 
this conclusion: definition rests on knowing species and difference 
within a genus; none applies to God. But more profound for Thomas, 
I believe, is the radical unsettling of all thought in the encounter 
with God’s Uniqueness. In my view, nothing in the contemporary 
theological doctrine of God, including forms of metaphorical 
theology or “social constructivism,” outstrips the radicality of 
Thomas’s doctrine here. Not God’s “absence” or “hiddenness” or 
“transcendence” makes God ineffable, unique, beyond definition. 
Rather, God’s sheer Reality does this. That fact that God is, that 
God is this very One, and known as such, overturns all thought, 
imagination, and concept. The Divine Freedom expresses itself 
principally in the self-subsistent Reality of God: God is free not so 
much as being over against another, not so much as being hidden 
against all that is manifest, not so much as being undetermined by all 
creaturely rules; but rather God is free simply as being One, this very 
One. 
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§2b. The Divine Oneness in the Kantian Tradition 


One more contrast from the Latin tradition might throw Thomas’s 
achievement into higher relief. Consider Kant’s doctrine of the 
noumena as he sets this out in the Critique of Pure Reason. We aim 
here to show how Thomas’s doctrine of God nourishes a proper 
doctrine of Divine Oneness more readily and distinctively than does 
Kant’s inner-worldly metaphysic, however fascinating its appeal. 
Now we should be quick to add that there is much to admire, much 
to rely on for systematic work, in Kant’s reflection on noumenal 
and phenomenal reality—to contrast Kant to Thomas is not to reject 
him! Indeed we can see the eagerness to adopt and adapt Kant 
for systematic work in such a thoroughgoing advocate of the via 
negativa as Sergei Bulgakov.!? But there is every reason to doubt that 
Thomas’s doctrine of Divine Reality outside genus teaches the same 
lesson to theologians as does Kant’s doctrine of the noumena, nor that 
it is improved by it. The opening section of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason will be our guide. 

With customary flourish, Kant introduces a dense and summary 
section with this title, “The Ground of the Distinction of All Objects 
in General into Phenomenon and Noumenon.” Here he defines his 


terms in a way that is illuminating for our topic at hand. He writes, 


If, by the term noumenon, we understand a thing so far as it is not an 
object of our sensuous intuition, thus making abstraction of our mode 
of intuiting it, this isa noumenon in the negative sense of the word. But 
if we understand by it an object of a non-sensuous intuition, we in this 
case assume a peculiar mode of intuition, an intellectual intuition, to wit, 
which does not, however, belong to us, of the very possibility of which 
we have no notion—and this is a noumenon in the positive sense.!4 


Kant argues that we use the term noumena in two different ways. In 


one, we indicate a placeholder for “that which we cannot sense yet 
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afhrm to lie beneath and beyond our senses.” That is Kant’s famous 
“thing in itself.” But in this first use, we make no metaphysical claims 
for these placeholders. Rather, we regard them as abstractions from 
that which we encounter in our senses and empirical thought. If 
we are properly schooled in Kant’s critical realism, we recognize in 
such noumena a “regulative” or “limit” concept. In speaking of that 
which is not encountered in experience, we recognize that we have 
reached the limit of human knowledge: we literally cannot know 
what we say when we speak of “things in themselves.” This negative, 
regulative use of noumena receives strong endorsement in Kant’s 
system; indeed Kant’s very claim to be a “realist” in philosophy rests 
on this regulative distinction between noumena and phenomena. 
From his years of teaching “scholastic metaphysics’—the dreams 
of his “dogmatic slumbers’—Kant knew another use of the word 
noumena. That is the assertion that things in themselves exist and 
can be known through a particular form of rationality, “intellectual 
intuition.” In a fateful turn, Kant identifies the “thing in itself” with 
“mind independence”: we posit that such noumena exist quite apart 
from our knowledge of them. Any knowledge a being might have of 
them would come by way of a distinct faculty, intellection, whereby 
transcendent objects are known immediately, without use of 
discursive and deliberative reason. As Kant concludes firmly above, 
we could not be the beings—should such there be—possessed of such 
a faculty. Ex hypothesi, spiritual beings alone would possess such 
direct and immaterial faculties: God and perhaps angels fill out the 
likely list of minds that practice “intellectual intuition.” The “positive” 
sense of noumena, then, serves only to reinforce the claim that we 
human beings have no possibility of direct knowledge of this kind, or 
of the “objects,” as all our knowledge is tied to our mind’s reception 


of and determining of sense experience. 
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Nevertheless, Kant argues that for several complex reasons, we 
must simply assume or posit that our knowledge of the world rests 
on some “suppositum” beyond all conception, and that as such, it 
could only be without definition, category, extension, or temporality. 
(The status of this suppositum in Kant’s work is controverted in the 
Kant literature; I offer one reading here.) It would be “one” and 
“infinite” and “eternal”—indeed it is most likely conceptually that 
there be but one noumenon—but this suppositum is conceived just as 
the privation of all possible human experience. All human knowledge 
is conceptual, categorical, and discursive; it just is our experience as 
it takes the forms of space and time. The sole “positive” use of the 
term noumena we are entitled to can be found only in our recognition 
that in forming a distinction between appearance and thing in itself, 
we have “extended” our mind, as Kant would put this, into a realm 
we cannot know in order to state and affirm the limits of our own 
sense impression. We can and must say at least that much. But to 
say more—to afhrm that such things are and that they exist in such 
and such a way—this is to utter words without meaning. These are 
“empty concepts,” Kant tells us, and pose a constant temptation to 
those who reflect upon the human intellect, its powers but also its 
limits. In sum, only a negative and regulative use of the term noumena 
can be trusted by those who have studied just what it means for a 
human intellect to know the real. 

Now, it may be tempting to consider Thomism, and even more, 
the biblical teaching of the Divine Oneness, to be a Kantianism 
avant la lettre. Indeed it may be that the young Rahner considered 
Thomism to be so; the young Barth, scriptural teaching to be so. 
And many contemporary theologians who stress the via negativa in 
the doctrine of God, or who emphasize the metaphorical and limited 
nature of human language about God, appear to consider The Critique 


of Pure Reason an early modern restatement of the early church’s 
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teaching that God is Mystery, the Unknown above all being. But I 
think we have reason to be cautious about such identifications. 

The problem God poses to our intellects is not in fact a negative 
one; indeed it is not an epistemic or regulative one first and foremost. 
The “crisis” that is God—to speak in Barth’s voice for a moment—is 
His metaphysical Reality, his Positivity or Unique Oneness and 
Freedom. Yet it is little wonder that interpreters have taken Thomas 
to teach a more “Kantian” austerity in the doctrine of God. After all, 
Thomas, along with much of the church’s tradition, does speak of 
the “negative way” as the most fitting approach to divine knowledge: 
we know “what God is not” through ways of privation and 
“remotion.”'4 Even more, in the question on Divine Unicity, 
Thomas afhrms that “there is no reason why a certain kind of 
privation should not be predicated of God; for instance, that He is 
incorporeal, and infinite; and in the same way it is said of God that He 
is one.”!° Here we see “positive” predicates of God being discussed 
as though they were entirely negative and epistemic. We speak of 
God by way of creaturely traits, shriven of their materiality and 
finitude, and predicated analogically of God. There is something here 
of what Luther famously termed the hiddenness of God, a remoteness 
and darkness and majesty that can never be known or entered into. 
And something more of strict limitation and noetic abasement. Often 
taken as an instance of such is Thomas’s central yet obscure axiom 
that God’s relation to the world is wholly “ideal” or “notional” on 
His side, “real” only on ours.!° We can hardly be surprised that this 
aspect of the Thomist path has been taken as regulative, noumenal, 
and wholly negative, pure and simple! 

Yet we must resist this comfortable conclusion. The problem that 
is God does not stem from our being unable to conceive or know 
or receive Him properly under the conditions of human experience. 


Here I think we would want to place a question mark next to 
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Bulgakov’s vigorous embrace of “antinomy” in theology.!” Even less 
does it stem from His seeming “distance” from or ideality toward 
the world. The problem, rather, is that the One True God is very 
near to us, present in His surpassing Uniqueness. The problem is that 
we do know God; or rather and better, that He does know us, and 
has encountered us as the one Living and True Lord. Moses was 
brought into the Divine Presence and taught the people about the 
Divine Reality—that the Lord is One. God’s divine freedom from 
idols of every kind rests on his self-declaration as Lord, brooking 
no other. He is One without competition or companion: sovereign, 
unique. That is the force, it seems to me, of Thomas’s repeated claim 
that God is in himself utterly rational, utterly intelligible, and under 
the gift of grace and illuminating light, the very Goal and Object 
of our intellect. To know Him as He is is to be blessed; it is the 
final joy and glory of the creature. For this reason, I believe, Thomas 
begins the treatise on the One God with metaphysical arguments and 
claims. It is a grave temptation, I believe—one we should resist—to 
believe that Thomas and other premodern theologians simply did 
not understand the vexed problems of epistemic method when they 
began with direct, metaphysical teaching on God. Rather, it is their 
great insight to teach that the utterly concrete Reality of God, laid 
out in unembarrassed “positive” terms, gives rise to epistemic and 
methodological problems, and not the other way around. The sheer 
Reality of God discloses and forces upon us the truth that He is beyond 
definition, utterly ineffable and unique, absolutely One. 

The proper doctrine of God, then, rests on the claim that Ultimate 
Reality is not defined and hedged about by “mind independence.” 
We cannot fully expound this claim until we reach the doctrine of 
faith, the doctrine of proper knowledge of God. Yet here we must 
afhrm that God’s Reality can be disclosed and encountered as such 


within the world the Lord has made. Now, this does not mean that 
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God is “only conceivable in relation to our experience.” This claim 
undergirds Schleiermacher’s Christian Faith, and is recognizable as 
another species of Kantianism, now in its positive vein. The aim of 
a proper doctrine of God is not to insist on God’s independence from 
human intellect—though to be sure, that is a truth of the Christian 
faith. Nor is it to afhrm God’s sole availability within the forms of 
sensible intuition. Rather, it is to resist this framework altogether. Of 
course God exists apart from the world! Just this afhrmation expresses 
a fundamental axiom of the doctrine of creation. But that is not 
the afhrmation of a God a se; a God as He really is, apart from 
His appearance to us. Just this framework opens up the problem 
of skepticism in the doctrine of God, and it can never be healed 
within these terms. As we can see from the history of Kantianism, 
realism in metaphysics and epistemology founders on the skepticism 
wedged between the distinction of phenomena, appearances, and the 
noumena, those things in themselves that exist apart from our minds 
and can never be known or encountered by them. Despite Kant’s 
own confidence in his critical realism, we have every reason to say 
that realism cannot be captured in that way! Nor do I believe is it 
quite right to say, as Rudi Te Velde has recently,!® that Thomas 
speaks only of God as known from creation, God as Creator. It 
is rather—and this may be the force and intent of Te Velde’s 
comment—that the Reality of God, God a se, is truly encountered as 
such in the world and the intellects He has made. This is a form of 
compatibilism in the doctrines of revelation and of God, and proper 
realism in theology, in my view, cannot be sustained apart from it. 
Now, notice that this “reframing” of the doctrine of God does 
not entail the removal of God’s exceeding Mystery and Reality, 
his Uniqueness beyond definition. Precisely not that! For to afhrm 


that we “comprehend” God—know God exhaustively and 
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completely—because He is revealed as such to our intellects would be 
to accept and reinforce the terms of noumenal mind independence 
set out above. We would then accept the dilemma, either God—or 
any creature—is known under the forms of our intellect, and so 
completely and definitively; or God—or any creature—can never be 
brought under our intellect and sense impressions, and remains utter 
mystery and ineffable. We might, in a Kantian spirit, insist that 
this phenomenal knowledge of reality under the conditions of our 
intellect just is what we mean by “realism” in theology—but as the 
history of philosophy shows, I believe, we can never shake off the 
tantalizing riddle of the noumena, the posit outside our grasp. Or to 
put this in more conceptual and less historical terms: we cannot rid 
ourselves of the Kantian ambiguity in the term appearance: it means 
that which is “real,” on one hand; and, on the other, that which 
manifests, under the conditions of experience, the unknown and 
elusive “thing in itself.” Realism in theology will never be secured in 
that fashion. We must say, rather, that God’s Mystery is not marked 
out by a realm that lies beyond our knowing, the “speculative” and 
excessive. Or, to express this in more Kantian terms, the Mystery 
of God does not lie in His noumenal Reality—positive or 
negative—beyond the finite limits of our intellect. Rather, God is 
Real in our encounter with Him, and in just this way, is exceeding 


Mystery, superabundant Light. 
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In Unfading Light, Sergei Bulgakov takes up the challenge of German Idealism 
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all the marks of a Russian intellectual who must now make sense of his 
deep religious passion. The religious experience of God, he says here, must 
take the form of “antinomy,” a Kantian form of contradiction in which 
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contradictory combination of concepts, leading to antinomy” (104). 
Bulgakov resolves the antinomy through a living encounter with God who 
takes up into Himself the contradictions of immanence and world relation. 
This is the dynamism of lived religion. But we have reason to question 
whether this deference to Kantianism in “religious logic” or to contradiction 
of some kind within the Divine Reality serves theology well. Quite rightly, 
Bulgakov holds before our eyes the Mystery of God’s self-disclosure! But 
should we not bow more deeply still before the Mystery that God Himself 
can be present, “objective” to us, as He is, in our very words about Him? Not 
antinomy but rather compatibilism is the surpassing Mystery of God, bent 
down to our world. 


Aquinas on God (Burlington, VT: Ashgate Publishing 2006). 
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PART II 


The Omnipresent One 


§3. The Perfection of the One LORD’s 


Hiddenness: His Omnipresence 


We begin our exposition of the Divine Perfection of Omnipresence 
by a fresh treatment of the foundational confession, that God is One. 
God is the Hidden One. As we explored the fundamental structure 
of Divine Unicity—that God’s Oneness and Freedom is paired with 
a rejection of idolatry—through the witness of Scripture, so too we 
explore the divine Hiddenness, the divine Invisibility, through its 
revelation in the Old and New Testaments. Now, it may appear that 
such a teaching cannot, by definition, be revealed, even in, or perhaps 
especially in, inspired Scripture. For it appears nearly self-evident to 
us that the Being of God a se must be set over against God’s presence 
and word and act toward the world, through a process of negation, 
remotion, and abstraction from creation. Is this not, after all, just what 
we mean when we speak of God’s immanent Attributes, his Being 
in his own free and inner life? Do we not have a second version 
here of the danger we spotted in Kantian metaphysics, and emended 
through a Thomistic one? Do we not have to resort to a process of 
“thinking away” the creation itself in order to glimpse, as in a glass 
darkly, the Reality of God in Himself? If the Divine Aseity is “mind 


independent,” indeed “world independent” in this way, can we ever 
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expect to receive word of this austere Invisibility through a created 
word? Once again, by framing the problem of divine Attributes in 
this way, we have drawn very close to the dilemma Kant lays out for 
us in the conceptual riddle of the noumena. It is in under this Kantian 
schema, after all, that metaphysics and epistemology join hands, such 
that God’s hidden Oneness, his unique Freedom and Mystery, cannot 
be disclosed as such within the world. The presence and act of the 
Lord within our world and to our minds rules out, by definition and 
by conceptual structure, the revelation of God’s hidden Being. 

By turning to Holy Scripture for guidance in this Divine Attribute, 
then, we are rejecting directly this definition and conceptual 
structure. Everything about theological metaphysics depends upon 
this rejection. We cannot be too clear or firm about this. By searching 
Scripture for marks of the One God with His creatures, we seek 
the truth of the One Lord’s inner Attributes, his true Aseity, his true 
invisible Life. Just this can be and has been revealed to us: divine 
Presence and Act is compatible with divine Mystery and Uniqueness. 
The doctrine of Divine Attributes, we say, cannot be built up 
exclusively from a via negativa, nor even from those scriptural 
allusions to the divine Mystery that exceeds all our vision and 
encounter, however significant those texts may be. Rather, God’s 
Hiddenness is revealed to us in creation, in the divine incursion into 
it, and his manifestation as Lord of his creature. We are not now 
thinking about God’s economy of salvation, revealed “through the 
things he has made,” nor even yet about how those redeeming traits 
may be “understood and seen.” There will be time for that. And 
we are not yet ready to consider God’s personal sending or missions, 
his Mode of being repletively present as Savior and as grace to his 
creatures, both to their senses and their intellects. God’s glorious 
indwelling—his Shekinah—belongs to the very heart of God’s self- 


disclosure, his saving journey among his creatures. There will be 
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time, too, to take up and praise the gracious nearness of Almighty 
God in his modes of saving presence, as Word and Spirit. 

But we consider here another Mode of God’s Oneness, not his 
economy or saving presence but rather his immanence, his lofty, 
unassailable, and victorious Hiddenness. The Lord God can 
exist—even here, even now—as the Hidden, the Secret, and the 
Invisible. He can be a Refuge, a Shield, a Hiding Place. Or to speak 
in the Pauline idiom of 1 Corinthians: “We do speak wisdom, though 
it is not a wisdom of this age or of the rulers of this age, who are 
doomed to perish. But we speak of God’s wisdom, secret and hidden 
[Dei sapientiam in mysterio quae abscondita], which God decreed before 
the ages for our glory.” (1 Cor 2:6, 7) One of the Wesenweisen of 
this sovereign and free Lord is as the hidden and secret One. As the 
present Lord, he can be invisible in his cosmos. 

Now, we have used here the term Mode or ways of being without 
comment or preparation. Soon the time will come when such ways of 
speaking—Triune language— must be accounted for and reconciled 
with the ineffable Unicity of God. But as foretaste, we may simply 
afhrm here that these modes cannot be “parts” of God, as though 
he had them; nor “forms of appearance,” as though God possessed 
“accidents” or “phenomena”; nor distinct realities in the world’s 
economy, as though God could be “this” and “that” and yet “another” 
as the course of the cosmos unfolds. No! God is One, utterly and 
radically One. Here we have to simply reject Bulgakov’s daring 
embrace of a certain Ekhartianism in his doctrine of God, where the 
Absolute may be distinguished from the “God” who is Creator, the 
Nothing of utter transcendence distinguished from the “energies’ of 
the relative God.! The modes or ways of God’s Being can only be 
One. They can exist only in “circuminsession,” as mutually entwined, 
mutually entailed, and indwelling dimensions. They are not 


numbered objects or events, not phases; but rather singular, 
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incommunicable modes of existence of the One God. And one such 
Mode, Holy Scripture tells us, is Invisibility. 

It is a striking fact that God cannot be seen in the cosmos. God is 
not an Object encountered in the world of creatures, nor in the vast 
silence of the limitless space of the universe. God is not located in 
the cosmos as are bodies, nor are there extensions where God is more 
“concentrated,” so to say. Despite much loose talk about “thin places 
on the earth,” or “God-saturated space,” there is not “more God” in 
some places rather than others, “more God” in vast stretches of the 
universe than in tiny places of the earth. Whatever we must say later 
about the dwelling places of Almighty God, about His manifestation 
as Word and Gift to His creatures, we may not depart from this 
fundamental truth of the Lord’s Oneness: He is everywhere present 
through His cosmos, not locally, but rather harmoniously, equally, 


generously, and lavishly in all places, at once, as the Invisible One. 


§3a. Divine Hiddenness and Atheism 


This insight into divine Oneness, though to be sure testified in 
Scripture, is the particular charism of the modern age. As the 
scriptural struggle is waged against idolatry in every form, so the 
struggle in the modern age, particularly in the West, is waged against 
the visibility of God. This is the theological significance of atheism 
in the contemporary world. Of course there is much that is folly or 
blindness or tragedy in the widespread atheism among the peoples 
of the former Christendom. And of course, as the Vatican document 
Gaudium et Spes, famously afirms, Christians themselves must accept 
blame for some, perhaps much, of the world’s disbelief. The sorrow 
and suffering and cruelty of human life; the intolerance, pettiness, 
and priggishness of so much Christian piety; the prevailing contempt 


of the academic elites toward Christianity, so often superfcial, 
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amateurish, cheap—of course all these things must be taken into 
account when we speak of the widespread secularization and atheism 
of the modern West. But these are not the theological lessons to be 
drawn from disbelief, however compelling they may appear to us 
from time to time. Rather, atheism testifies to the truth of the One 
God, his invisible Deity and Power, because God will not be left 
without His witnesses—even here, even in indifference and defiance. 
Modern atheism, even against its will, glorifies God in this way. 

Consider the state of the modern academic disciplines. As all the 
world knows, the university disciplines have been “emancipated” 
from the hegemony of theology and its doctrines. There is no need 
here to rehearse the long and often sad story of Christian doctrine 
ceding greater and greater territory to those “who have no need 
of the hypothesis of God.” (So Laplace is reputed to have answered 
Napoleon’s question about the Creator.) The tangled story of 
academic independence from theology, after all, is far more complex 
than is often realized, and it is not entirely clear that “secularization” 
is the destiny, much less way station, for the cultures of Western 
Europe and the Americas. But here we can afhrm the simple fact 
that the methods of the modern Western university have become fully 
secularized: God is truly hidden there. 

Now, this is not quite the same thing as the word God falling 
silent in the teaching of the modern academy, or religion being 
altogether absent from university teaching. There is that silence, to 
be sure. It is possible still in university instruction on Shakespeare 
or Descartes or the American Revolution or the European “Age of 
Discovery” to hear little or nothing about the Christian faith or 
the worship of Almighty God by these people and in these events. 
This is to do a gross disservice to students seeking to understand 
an era, an author, or an event; we could hardly hope to do justice 


to a culture as religion saturated as is (the former?) Christendom 
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by simply turning our head aside whenever religion springs into 
view. But this kind of determined and crude secularism does not 
arise in fact in most university classrooms these days—though of 
course in the professors’ studies it is another matter altogether. The 
important element in the modern academy, however, is not this kind 
of particular or personal secularism but rather the kind we might 
call “methodological atheism,” the conviction that God cannot be a 
reality or dimension in the principled means of knowledge in the 
modern intellectual world. 

Now it is important to see just what is entailed by such 
methodological atheism, or “naturalism,” as it is sometimes called. 
Its fundamental axiom is that God cannot be an element in the 
explanatory models used to take account of the data or event under 
study. And its corollary is that God is not part of the ontology 
of academic research: when we count up the beings or kinds in 
the cosmos, God does not number among them. The answer to a 
scientific investigation of combustion cannot be, by methodological 
axiom, that God willed that that energy be released in this 
fashion—even if the researcher holds that to be true. The explanation 
of Grant’s victory at Vicksburg cannot incorporate the 
claim—however true it may be—that God shielded the Union general 
during his assault on the fortified city. God does not appear in the 
inventory of the cosmic elements, whether of inorganic forms or 
organic life, of particles, in the subatomic fields or in deep space; 
God is not a member of the constituents of the cosmos, not an 
axis or dimension of space and time. More controversially, God 
does not figure into the ultimate explanation of the cosmos and its 
origins, even should an astrophysicist express fascination at physical 
properties, laws, or mathematical models as expressions of the “very 
mind of God.” God is not a necessary element or force or agent in 


the origin of the species; natural selection does not depend for its 
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explanatory power on the Reality or creativity of God. Nor does God 
enter into the investigations and explanations of the inner world, the 
psychological life of human subjects. In the modern university it is 
no longer required or even expected that God would be included in 
the study of the human mind, either as an investigation of the brain 
or as an analysis of human passions, drives, concepts, and experience. 
We do not number “God” as one of the forces that must be taken into 
account when we examine political treaties, nation formation and 
policy, war and its aftermath, conquered states and peoples. That is 
not because political scientists do not recognize religion as an element 
of statecraft; indeed, many do, whether for weal or woe. But the 
religious convictions of state actors do not enter into the explanatory 
models or upper-level theories of political science as a discipline. 
Parallel to this is the “disciplinary atheism” of modern sociology and 
anthropology: theoretical texts do not count God as one reality or 
force that must be incorporated in any full analysis of social practice 
or structure—even if “God” makes an appearance, perhaps a necessary 
one, in the symbol systems of human societies. We might draw a 
final example from the humane arts: literature, philosophy, music, 
religion, theater, and visual art. Of course we would not get very 
far into the school of Athens, must less the school of Jerusalem, were 
we to ignore the word God! The content of much humanistic study 
demands a reckoning with this peculiar term, God. Indeed it is a 
conviction along these lines that brings Karl Rahner? to say that 
without the word God human beings would collapse into a species 
of clever animals. Yet these fields, as dependent historically as they 
are on religious belief, do not expect the Reality of God to form 
an indispensable element in humanistic investigation, its explanatory 
models or argument; indeed, they prohibit it. 

We might express this in summary form. Academic training in 


the Western universities consists in large measure in methodological 
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formation: students are trained in the necessary conditions for 
adequate, professional work in a field. Such are taken to be 
independent research, free of the borrowing we call plagiarism; clarity 
and cogency of argument; breadth of reading across scholarly 
sources; the return ad fontes when work does not appear in one’s 
mother tongue; explicit and coherent appeal to theory and method; 
elegance of design, in experiment, equation, formulation and 
solution. Such lists cannot be exhaustive, of course. The very notion 
of training or formation militates against such complete accounting. 
But it is a signal truth of the Western professional academy that the 
Reality of God is not considered a necessary condition for sound and 
respectable intellectual work. Note that belief in God, or confession 
of one’s faith, is not at issue here. However the emancipation story of 
the disciplines began in Christendom—and we have reason to think 
that “freedom of conscience” in religious profession was prominent in 
these early years—the hallmark of methodological atheism in modern 
Western universities does not consist now in disbelief. The modern 
Invisibility of God is nothing as direct or as personal as all that. 
Rather, God is not one of the “plausibility structures” of modern 
intellectual work, to borrow for the moment a sociological phrase of 
Clifford Geertz and Peter Berger. It is not necessary to “take God into 
account” in order to pursue professional research in most academic 
fields, nor would the “theory and methods” course laid on for most 
new graduate students require a section devoted to the Reality of 
God. Now such silence in professional training about the Being of 
God may lead to personal atheism; human belief, like much human 
behavior, falls prey to respectability. But at issue is not such private 
testimonials, or the lack of them—but rather that they are private at 
all. The public structure of thought in our era in the West is decidedly 


secular. That is methodological atheism. 
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And just that is a Mode of God’s Presence in the modern world. 
The hidden and free Lord is present to His cosmos in the worldliness 
and secularity of the intellect. Consider the form of rationality we call 
“sense impression.” Without weighing in on a particular theory of 
representation or realism in our experience of the world, we can say 
simply that our visual feld—our sight, turned outward—is filled, out 
to its very limits, with the natural and material world we inhabit. We 
examine a giant oak, turning russet and bronze in the cool autumn 
weather; we see its sturdy branches feathered out against a leaden 
sky; we note its upper reaches, head and shoulders above the trees, 
softwoods and young specimens, all; we compare the colors, one tree 
to the next, one cloud as background to the other; and below we 
see smaller elements, sheltering under this massive oak, the grasses 
and bristling ground cover, the fencing and pathways, the squirrels 
scurrying amid the riot of acorns. That is one moment of what our 
eyes can see; and wherever we turn our head, a stubbornly material, 
natural, embodied, and spatial world fills our sight. That is what 
we mean by seeing, and mutatis mutandis, this natural amplitude, 
covering to the very edge our senses, is what we mean by making 
use of our five senses. It is a wholly natural world we live within, a 
sensual world that does not dominate but rather excludes, crowds out, 
any sensory experience we might call immaterial or ideal. 

We catch a glimpse of the exhaustive nature of our senses when 
we consider a natural theologian such as William Paley. Now it may 
seem odd to take up, as illustration of the Invisibility of God to 
the modern age, a theologian whose central aim is to demonstrate 
the existence of God from the world He has made. Odd; yes—and 
especially so to those who consider Paley’s work to be a careful and 
rational reflection on the natural world that fills our visual field. But 
those who know Paley’s Natural Theology will recognize in that work 


a striking and fateful innovation over traditional “arguments from 
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design,” an innovation that points to the Hiddenness of God to His 
world. To catch the sea change in Paley’s work, it is not necessary 
here to consider and assess his empirical or natural argument from 
design for the existence of God; that will come in the doctrine of 
faith, where the demonstrations for divine existence properly belong. 
Here we can encounter Paley’s innovation simply by reflecting on 
the structure of Paley’s opening gambit in his famous textbook, 
Natural Theology. Consider: An English walker on a nature ramble 
strikes his foot against an odd piece of rubble on the ground. He 
bends down to examine it—and discovers it is a mechanism of some 
sort! Paley calls it a watch, and develops his analogy by investigating 
and putting to full use the intricacies of an old-fashioned watch, 
adding to this familiar image many charming fantasies of his own. 
The watch makes other tiny watches! The mechanisms of main 
springs and gears open up to reveal tiny lathes and files, each designed 
to turn out more watches, like to like. Those readers familiar with the 
direction of such natural demonstrations for the existence of God will 
recognize where such analogies and flights of imagination will lead. 
Paley aims to show his reader that the natural world is an intended 
effect of a powerful and intelligent Agent. We are to look out at 
the natural world with eyes that now are alert to signs of “design:” 
the order and purposefulness and intricacy of the world are meant, 
aimed at, and intended by a Superior Mind. Those are traditional 
findings of an argument from design. But what catches our eye here 
is the striking novelty Paley introduces into his parable of the natural 
world. 

Paley teaches divine design through a mechanism. He asks us to 
consider the very notion of an artifact—a concept as old as Aristotle. 
Should we not even know what a watch was, Paley believes we 
would grasp its central reality: we would gaze at the domed crystal, 


the pointed arms, the numbers along the smooth outer surface; we 
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would note the finely detailed circles and cogs and metal fittings 
within; we would observe the one part driving the other. And our 
fundamental reaction would be to ask, What is it for? What does 
it do? How does it work? These are the primarily constituents of 
an artifact, Paley reasons. It is designed to serve a purpose. And 
it marks off contrivances from a stone, a natural object that could 
have existed—for all we know—from time everlasting. Now all this is 
aimed to bring us to know the Creator God, the One who intends, 
designs, and contrives the world. 

There is nothing, however, that Paley can show us within the 
natural world that is intentionality or design per se. It is not, of 
course, that Paley ignores the natural world; far from it! From a 
long line of Anglican naturalists, Paley adduces in animated, detailed 
chapters the burgeoning science of anatomy. We hear of the muscles 
and ligaments and odd fluids in eyes, of reptiles and animals of all 
sorts, in ears of human beings, of many remarkable natural wonders 
in insects, plants, and planets. But Paley makes his point only by 
looking away from the natural reality of these wonders: they are all 
like mechanisms; they tell of their design only as they are likened to 
artifacts. Now there is much social and cultural history at work here. 
But for our purposes, we can say that Paley here pays tribute to the 
exhaustively natural and material content of our sense impression of 
the cosmos. So fully naturalized is our vision and observation of the 
world that Paley cannot turn to anything within it to mark out the 
intentional or spiritual. We cannot successfully examine the natural 
world and the living beings within it to arrive at the insight that 
this world is the purposeful effect of God. To lift our minds up to 
the Reality and Agency of God, we must be drawn, in our graze, 
not upward to the heavens but downward—down to something 
subnatural, to the artifact, a lifeless mechanism made out of the nature 


that completely surrounds us. To teach us about the intentional and 
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the purposeful, Paley has to point to a child of our own minds, an 
instrument of our own making, because the natural world completely 
fills our sense organs and is utterly “natural,” utterly impenetrable and 
silent about its origins and aims and ends. 

Even earlier ages, for whom the rupture of the Industrial 
Revolution and Enlightenment are unimaginable, cannot speak of 
the direct, local, and visible presence of God within the natural world. 
Thomas Aquinas speaks for the premodern age in theology when 
he considers the world a “created effect” and likens the design and 
purposefulness of the cosmos to an arrow set loose by the archer. 
Because the nonhuman creature cannot explicitly reason and will its 
own end, it must be directed there, much as the arrow wings to its 
target. As the archer is to the weapon, so the Lord God is to the 
creation he superintends: all are directed to their One End, guided 
and brought to their fulfillment, by the Almighty who providentially 
intends the cosmos, its creatures, and their consummation. We must 
note here one salient difference from Paley, however. For Thomas, 
for the premodern Christian, a close examination of the cosmos does 
yield the conviction that such things exist only as the handiwork of 
a Creator, a First and Final Cause, and the Reality of Goodness itself. 
The human person, too, remained a clear and distinctive icon of God: 
in the human ratio, in our mind and will, we mirrored the God who 
is True Reason, Perfect Will. Just this is the doctrine of the imago Dei. 
Human beings are made in the image of God, and in our rationality 
we stand as beacons of the divine Light in the cosmos he has made. 

Now it is this very confidence that fails Paley. His natural world 
does not yield a Creator God when examined in its broadest terms 
or observed in its order and telos. His cosmos is not divided by 
the bright line running through the living lifeforms, separating the 
rational from irrational; nor does he simply appeal to our human 


intellect as such to conjure the surpassing mystery of the intentional 
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and rational within a world of “blind instinct.” Rather, Paley appeals 
to a certain function or use of the human intellect: we can realize a 
plan; we can make a machine. It is only the inorganic and artificial 
that can now disclose the world of design and intended effect. That 
is so because for Paley, for all us citizens of the modern West, 
the natural world is seamless, all-encompassing. We are within it, 
wholly of it. Note that we need not investigate here whether Paley 
himself considered human being unique among the animals phyla; 
an early modern naturalist, as he was, would likely count human 
agency and dignity as highest if not singular in the natural world. 
But Paley’s Natural Theology serves as a marker for us, and belongs 
to our cultural world, because his analogy—quite apart from his 
own views—arises from and builds upon a unified natural cosmos 
that finds intentionality in the complex intricacy of the artifact, the 
machine. In Paley’s analogy, after all, we are merely the tiny lathes 
and files buried within the great watchworks, making artifacts as the 
mechanism dictate. As in a fine mechanism it is the components of 
the natural world—how many and how fine!— that strike Paley’s eye. 
To assemble them, to make them work and set them to use: how 
extraordinary! The machine is emblem of the complex assembly, put 
to good use. 

Like Paley, we grasp at the distinctiveness of our kind—if not the 
Uniqueness of our Maker—through the object and the mechanism. 
Not a watch do we stumble across these days on our walks on the 
heath, but rather the computer. It is the mechanism we liken our 
minds to, and in analogy to it we strive to capture the enigmas 
of consciousness, of language, of purpose, and intentionality. The 
“neuro-computational theory of the mind” may yield great insights 
into our intellect; who can tell? But it is surely revealing of our 
mentalite that our minds disclose their character to us when 


likened—indeed identified with—a machine and our brains 
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assimilated to “wetware,” computer jargon brought into the organic 
world. The presence of the Lord God among us, the reality and 
working of the unique and spiritual God, lies hidden in such a world 
of nature and of things. 

We find a parallel Invisibility of the One Lord when we turn 
to the fruit of introspection, or perhaps better, to the fruit of pure 
intellectual reflection, the mind at work on its own rules of thought. 
Consider the principle of logic known as the “law of 
noncontradiction:” a proposition, p, cannot be both true (p) and false 
(~p) in the same way and at the same time. Should there be any 
constant or foundation to human rationality, this law is likely to be 
it. So fundamental is the principle of noncontradiction to human 
thought that those systems apparently aiming to overturn it—perhaps 
Hegel’s Logic would serve as chief example—both draw upon it in 
the course of argument and find elements within it that allow for such 
exceptions. For Hegel the temporality of all thought, its relentless 
and impulsive movement forward, allows a dialectical logic to at 
once afhrm p and deny it—for thought is Spirit, living and restless, 
and knows the real as its reflection, not static but alive: nothing is 
the same way, at the same time. Even a dialectical Idealist such as 
Hegel, then, shows us that the very ordering of our intellect rests 
on these formal principles of logic: the law of noncontradiction or 
an analytic truth, such as the whole being greater than the part, 
instantiate the rules whereby thought itself is ordered. We can leave 
aside for the moment just what doctrine of logic we espouse; we can 
be entirely neutral here, say, about the realist claims for the forms of 
thought. Significant for our purposes is simply the shape of thought 
itself, the rules—whatever be their status—that govern thought in 
its operation and conclusions. These logical forms are themselves 
entirely “godless”: our intellect, when exercised in logical thought, is 


filled, to its outer limits, by rationality, its forms, concepts, and order. 
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Just as our senses, as we direct them to the world, are suffused and 
captivated by sensory experience, so our rationality, when we direct 
it to its own governing rules, is constituted and exhaustively filled by 
thought in its own operation. 

Reflections along these lines brought St. Augustine, and in his 
shadow, St. Anselm and Descartes, to contemplate forms of 
rationality that in themselves must lead the intellect from its own 
operation to afhrming the Reality of God. Such are the “ontological 
proofs” built on the basis of God’s immutable Truth, of his Name, 
that than which none greater can be conceived, and God’s Nature, 
Positive Infinity. Augustinians take the wholly rational and 
conceptual structure of the mind—its “methodological 
naturalism”—and put it in service of a particular, and inescapable 
thought within it, the divine Name, its superior and changeless 
Truth, or the concept of Infinity. Through the logic of thought itself, 
these Augustinians argue, the mind reaches the sure conclusion that 
God exists, in reality as well as in the mind. Now we are at the 
threshold of such deliberations on the very substance of thought—but 
the threshold only. Clearly the ineffable light of Platonism shimmers 
on the horizon here, but only in the far distance. For our focus here 
is not on one description, or concept, or name within our intellect, 
not on a timeless form or wisdom, but rather on the intellect itself, its 
movement in thought. 

Let us imagine a logician at work. She considers the law of 
noncontradiction or Leibniz’s law of strict identity, that x = x. She 
applies these laws; she endorses them; indeed she can scarcely do 
otherwise. But she asks herself, What are these rules that I rely upon? 
What am I making use of, and seeing in my mind’s eye, when | 
apply these laws to my logical or mathematical equations? What is 
this rational research that I carry out, ordering concepts and functions 


and principles? What is this truth I discover that does not refer to or 
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derive from material objects, that is not empirical or experimental or 
sensory, but is rather my own intellect, following the structure and 
order of its own working? What is this realm of thinking itself? For 
Augustine, for any Christian Platonist, the answers to these questions 
would lead the student to the Reality of God. Here is St. Augustine, 


answering Evodius: 


Do you think that the truth of which we have been talking for so long, 
and in which, though it is one, we see many things—do you think that 
this truth is more excellent than our minds, or equally so, or less? If it 
were less excellent, we would make judgments about it, not according 
to it (non secundum illam, sed de illa judicaremus). . .. What of the fact that 
in accordance with truth we make judgments about our minds, yet we 
cannot make judgments about the truth? ... The nearer the mind can 
get to immutable truth, and the more closely it can cling to the truth, 
the more the mind ought to know. Therefore, if truth is neither inferior 
nor equal to our minds, it follows that it is superior to them, and more 
excellent.4 


And then, the ringing conclusion: 


You granted that if I showed you something higher than our minds, 
you would admit, assuming that nothing existed which was still higher, 
that God exists. | accepted your condition and said that is was enough 
to show this. For if there is something more excellent than truth, this 
is God. If there is not, then truth itself is God. Whether or not truth is 
God, you cannot deny that God exists.° 


So St. Augustine on the rules of thought. But, in our era, the logician 
will likely reply that there is no grand theory to answer such 
questions, no large-scale, speculative metaphysics that accounts for 
human thought in this fashion, or incorporates its truths into a 
transcendent truth that orders and directs the whole. Perhaps we 
might attribute this reticence to the “end of grand metatheory,” as 
many pronounce our “postmodern” era to teach; or perhaps we might 


take such an answer as a characteristic deflationary response in our 
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day to the confident and overbuilt rational speculation of the classical 
age. And there is truth in all that. But for the Christian, another truth 
must be professed as well. Here in this mode of human rationality, the 
One God is invisibly present, hidden and free in his own creatures’ 
thought. We need not be Augustinians to affirm this truth; we need 
not see in the rules of our own intellects the surpassing Truth that 
orders and disposes our knowing minds. As with Paley, so with 
Augustine: we need not follow them all the way to their own ends, 
the demonstration of the Reality of God. But once again, we are 
instructed by the structure of Augustine’s argument. The converse 
of Paley, Augustine likens us not to machines but rather to the 
form of the True: our intellects, in the act of judgement, participate 
in Eternal Truth. As Paley’s focus on mechanism pointed to the 
ineffable Hiddenness of God within a wholly naturalized, empirical 
world, so Augustine’s focus on order, number, and truth points to the 
Invisibility of the Lord to His rational creatures. He is not discerned 
when we examine thought. He is not locally and directly present 
when we reflect upon the structure or ruled order of rationality itself. 
His nearness to the creature is compatible with the creature’s entire 
and exhaustive worldliness, even in its most intellectual, “spiritual,” 
or “immaterial” act, the operation of thought. God is present in the 
things He has made, present as the Invisible One. 

With our eyes opened to what we have been taught in Holy 
Scripture, we can say that in our world, in our sense impression of 
it, and in our thought, God speaks, and God is to be found there. 
The pattern of divine Subjectivity and Objectivity we were shown 
in Scripture can now be discerned in the world the Lord God has 
made. The Lord is the utterly free, utterly formless and invisible 
Subject over and in this, our cosmos; and He is found here, the utterly 
formless, invisible, and free Object present to His creatures. When 


we, His creatures, gaze out at this world, we see only this earth, 
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this sky, and all that moves therein; when we enter deep within our 
own house, our inwardness and intellect, we gaze only at human 
thought and passion, our own selfhood. We conceive our world 
through the categories and structures of thought and experience; and 
we see through them to the sensual, material world that stretches 
out before us. The Lord God has given us this surpassing gift, that 
we be immersed completely and thoroughly by the creaturely realm 
He has fashioned for us, and given away for our use. Now, Holy 
Scripture reveals to us that in this utter worldliness, God is fully, 


lavishly, repletively present here. 


§3b. Divine Hiddenness and Holy Scripture 


The secret and invisible Mode of God’s Reality resonates throughout 
Holy Scripture. We have encountered already the imageless, formless 
Reality of God’s Oneness in the disclosures on Mount Horeb and in 
the burning bush. The Invisibility of God in his temple became a 
hallmark of the religion of ancient Israel. So striking is the Invisible 
Presence of God in His house that the Romans considered the Jewish 
temple “empty,” an observation of scorn mingled with wonder and 
respect. The loftiness of Almighty God, so prominent in the prophet 
Isaiah, expresses God’s hidden Majesty by tying together His Holiness 
with His habitation in another realm. The Lord inhabits “eternity.” 
His ways are not ours; His thoughts lofty and beyond ours. He 
is exalted, lifted up beyond sight. Whatever may be said of the 
downward motion of Heidegger’s Dasein or of Tillich’s “Ground 
of Being,” we can say that this kind of lowliness does not capture 
Scripture’s speech about the lofty and invisible One. For Isaiah, the 
movement of divine prophecy is upward, heavenly. The Lord is 
invisible, hidden, Isaiah teaches, because the Holy One inhabits the 


upper realms, the “heavens,” where eyes cannot penetrate or follow 
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or perceive. This biblical instinct for God’s exaltation in His hidden, 
upper realms is expressed in countless idioms: hands are “lifted up” in 
holy places; eyes are raised “up to the heavens,” toward the celestial 
works of the Lord’s hands; the chariots of fire “ascend” with Elijah, 
far up and beyond the grieving prophets of the Lord; the Risen 
Lord is “taken upward” into the heavens, the grieving apostles left 
staring upward; and it is “from thence” that the apostle Paul awaits 
the triumphant Lord Christ; the temple not made by hands dwells 
in the heavenly places; and upward, toward those eternal realms, is 
the prophet John told to lift his eyes, that he may see the heavenly 
throne room and witness the City of God descend from the new 
heavens. Calvin shows a sure instinct for this scriptural language of 
exaltation when he discerns in the Sursum Corda an upward motion 
of the believers into the heavenly banquet hall where they are fed by 
the exalted and hidden Christ. With the same sure footed instinct, 
the Pauline author of Colossians wraps up the life of the disciple into 
the exalted Hiddeness of God: “Set your mind on things above,” he 
writes, “not on things that are on earth; for you have died, and your 
life is hidden with Christ in God” (Col 3:2-3). 

Now it is not the first aim of these scriptural texts, I believe, to 
teach a lofty, exalted yet local presence for the One God. There 
is to be sure a dwelling place for the Almighty, and a Mode of 
God’s Reality that is incarnated into the earth and the historical 
realm of creaturely, material things. Holy Scripture knows of these 
ways of the Lord as well. But the principle lesson of these repeated 
movements upward, beyond the earth into the heavens, is not to 
disclose that God is there and not here, not in one place and so absent 
in another, but rather that in virtue of His invisible habitation, the 
Lord’s modal Reality as the Hidden One is compatible with His 
earthly presence among his creatures. If we were to speak in the 


language of Latin scholasticism, we would say that the essential and 
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incommunicable reality of God in His Oneness does not conflict 
with but is compatible with the economic missions and presence of 
God ad extra. Epistemically, we would say that our knowledge of the 
One God is not confined to the missions of the Economic Trinity 
or indeed, to the revelation of God as Creator or Sole Cause, but 
expands, through the grace of the invisible Unicity of God, to the 
essential, immanent, and mysterious God. The Hiddenness of the 
One God is revealed as the Unseen and Secret within the world God 
has made. 

We must be quick to say that this is not a reflection upon God’s 
absence; precisely not that! We are not seeking here to reflect upon 
another way God might be Lord of His creature—that He might 
“withdraw” or be remote from His world. Holy Scripture indeed 
speaks of such terrible withdrawals by the Lord God; and we must 
encounter and think through this bruising possibility in the doctrine 
of God’s manifestation as Word and Spirit. But we must underscore 
here, as above, that the Hiddeness of God, His Secrecy and Mystery, 
emerge not from absence but rather from divine presence. As He is 
in creation, in His own sovereign Being, His Aseity, He can be the 
Invisible One. Just this afhrmation of the One Lord’s commanding 
presence in the midst of His Mystery and Hiddenness is knit into the 
very structure of biblical revelation. 

Telling in the Isaian prophecy is the strong contrast drawn 
between the “high and lofty mountain” on which Israel’s faithless 
idolaters “set their bed” (Isa. 57:7) and the “high and lofty” place 
where the Holy One dwells. Israel’s Lord is lifted up in order that 
He may see the wicked in “their ways,” in order to “lead them, 
heal them, give them peace” (Isa. 57:18-19) Striking in the Old 
Testament witness to the Lord’s Hiddenness is the refusal to treat 
God’s exaltation and invisibility through a separation or rupture with 


the cosmos. Rather, the Old Testament everywhere twins the 
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loftiness of God—His heavenly habitation—with His ready power 
and presence to see, to judge, and to deliver. Just this is what the 
wicked will not and cannot believe. That the idolaters confuse the 
Lord’s eternal habitations with absence can be seen in the hidden 
Lord’s rebuke of their insolence: “Whom did you dread and fear so 
that you lied, and did not remember me or give me a thought? Have 
I not kept silent, silent even forever (olam), and so you do not fear 
me?” (Isa. 57:11, translation altered). “Truly,” the prophet confesses, 
“you are a God who hides himself, O God of Israel, the Savior” (Isa. 
45:15). 

So too the psalmist mocks idolaters who believe that the “Lord 
who made the eyes cannot see” (Ps. 94:9) and even more pointedly, 
that the divine silence makes the Lord into a creature, a helpless or 
indifferent witness to an act far away: “You sit and speak against your 
kin; you slander your own mother’s child. These things you have 
done and I have been silent; you thought that I was one just like 
yourself.” (Ps. 50:20-21) The proper worship of God, the “sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, and . . . vows to the Most High,” rise up to the One 
who “know|s] all the birds of the air,” who owns “the world and all 
that is in it.” This is the Mighty One, the Lord, of whom “the heavens 
declare his righteousness, for God himself is judge” (Ps. 50:14, 11, 12, 
6). 

More telling still is the opening of Psalm 19, where the silence 
of the greater and lesser lights gives mute witness to the One who 
cannot be seen there, yet made it and all the earth’s order and law: 
“The heavens are telling the glory of God; and the frmament 
proclaims his handiwork. Day to day pours forth speech, and night to 
night declares knowledge. There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; yet their voice goes out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world” (vs. 1-4). The psalmist’s 


recognition that the Lord’s presence is “spiritual’—Invisible 
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Reality—rings throughout Psalm 139: “Where can I go from your 
spirit? Or where can I flee from your presence? If I ascend to heaven, 
you are there; if | make my bed in Sheol, you are there. If I take the 
wings of the morning and settle at the farthest limits of the sea, even 
there you hand shall lead me, and your right hand shall hold me fast” 
(Ps. 139:7-10; even there, how much of the realms of exaltation and 
of grace are compressed into these little words!). 

These themes receive perhaps their clearest enunciation in the Old 
Testament in the famous oracle of the Lord in the mouth of Jeremiah: 
“Am Ia God near by, says the Lord, and not a God far off? Who can 
hide in secret places so that I cannot see them? says the Lord. Do | 
not fill heaven and earth? says the Lord. (Jer. 23:23-24) Only a defiant 
creature believes that hiddenness and secrecy remove one from the 
Presence of God! 

Any exegesis of the Hiddenness of the One God could not be 
complete, however, without an examination of the remarkable 
narrative of Elisha and the chariots of fire, recorded in 2 Kings 6. 
Here we find the secrecy and hiddenness of Almighty God laid out 
under the conditions of invisible presence or, better, omnipresence. As 
a man of God and prophet, Elisha represents and protects the whole 
people Israel and their king against the predation of the king of Aram. 
In a broad sense, Elisha appears in these story cycles as a wonder 
worker: he divines his servant Gehazi in a spot of bribe taking; he 
raises an ax head from the river bottom by sheer command; he heals 
and afflicts others with leprosy; deadly stews are freed from their 
malignancy at his hand and a famished crowd by his command find 
food enough in a few loaves and ears of grain; he alerts his king in 
the hour of danger to the maneuvers of the enemy and the position 
of their camps. Elisha appears to breathe another air, to work by 
unseen powers. Awe steals over the company of prophets, the kings 


of Aram and Israel, the Syrian Namaan, the Shunammite woman: 
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Elisha cannot be reckoned by ordinary means. But he is far more than 
a wonder worker. Elisha is more properly a seer. 

To him the invisible Mode of God has been disclosed and his eyes 
opened to that distant country. The king of Aram menaces Dothan, 
drawing near with a host of horse and chariot, the very tools of war 
the Egyptians exploited so well in their heydays. Elisha has a young 
servant, a na’ar, who cries out in terror at the army camped around 
the city: Alas! Lord, what shall we do? And Elisha turns directly to 
the Lord: Open the eyes of your servant, he pleads, that the boy may 
know that there are more who fight for us than for the Aramean king. 
The Lord removes the veil; the hillside is covered with the army of 
the Lord Sabbaoth, the horse and chariots of fire. Not content with a 
single theme of vision and invisibility, the narrator brings us now to 
the overthrowing and capture of Elisha’s enemies through blindness. 
The Lord closes the eyes of the Aramean troops, so that the man of 
God may lead them into Samaria and pray for their eyes to now open 
to their own powerlessness and defeat. Trapped within the northern 
kingdom, far from home! The Israelite king seeks their death, crying 
out with urgent repetition: Father, shall I kill them? Shall I kill them? 
But Elisha stays his hand, as did Jesus his disciples’: No, set food and 
drink before them; let them return to the king of Aram that peace 
may be in the land. 

Distinctive in this passage is the prophet’s conviction that the Lord 
of Hosts is present in invisibility and in power. Elisha does not call 
down the overwhelming force of the Lord, as does Elijah onto the 
sacrifice of Israel, drenched in water, and displayed before the priests 
of Baal. The chariots and horsemen of fire need not be summoned to 
the aid of Israel; already, they inhabit the earth and air and hillsides 
of Dothan. The Lord opens the eyes of the servant—the placeholder 


of the whole people and army of Israel—to see what already is the 
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truth of God’s hidden presence, that God is there to fight and win the 
victory for a besieged city. 

My reading of 2 Kings 6 sounds of course an epistemic claim: Elisha 
knows what his servant does not. Epistemic too is the thought world 
of blindness and sight, of veiling and unveiling or disclosure. The 
Scriptural idiom for revelation itself belongs to such a thought world: 
to reveal is to “unveil,” to “dis-cover.” Even more: the interplay 
between seeing the Lord God as He is as opposed to how He 
appears—absent to the fearful and the captive—seems to replicate the 
very Kantianism we sought to set aside. And could not the rich use of 
blindness and sight in the Gospels be another epistemic theme—that 
the faithful reader knows who Jesus really is; the sinners and the hard 
of heart do not? One path we could follow in all this is to simply 
say, Of course! Of course the scriptural idiom and exemplars can 
be read in this way! To acknowledge this fact is just to point to 
the ever-rich, multivalent reality of Holy Scripture, the sensus plenior 
of the text. So, although they can be read, out of their richness, as 
epistemic texts, in this place, we read these texts metaphysically: they 
speak of the transcendent and metaphysical property of the One God, 
that He alone can be present as the unique, the unsurpassed Mystery, 
the Sovereign Invisible One. Only the Lord Himself can manifest 
this property and Mode; only He can cause creatures to know as 
such the ineffable Reality, to stand in the Unique Presence of that 
which cannot be encountered and live. In His concrete freedom, the 
Lord has also this Mode as the One God, the Holy One of Israel, 
the Mode of Invisibility. To express this in more biblical idiom, we 
might say, Heaven has come to earth; and the earth and its riches are 
full of the Glory of the Lord. So, we could follow this path readily, 
and acknowledge the manifest relativity, frailty, and ungrounded, 


coherentist nature of scriptural exegesis. 
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But we should not allow ourselves such an easy answer as all 
that. There are solutions, after all, that cause more harm than do 
the problems; such a quick appeal to the relativity of reading is one 
such. It may well be that worries such as these led Barth to reject 
in his own practice the relativity and occasionalism that his doctrine 
of inspiration appeared to endorse.° We aim to exegete Scripture, 
after all, and not ourselves! So, while it is not the place, here, to 
develop a complete doctrine of Scripture and the proper canons of a 
theological reading, we must be able, all the same, to say why such 
a metaphysical reading of these texts—and those to come—do not 
violate the manifest shape and content, the direction and force, of 
the chapters before us. We begin a more proper answer, then, by 
returning to a closer examination of the text before us, 2 Kings 6. 

“The Lord opened the eyes of the servant, and he saw; the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire all around Elisha” 
(v. 17). What the ma’ar saw was the army of the Lord, the Adonai 
Sabbaoth, the Lord of Hosts. This is no direct theophany, then, no visio 
Dei. We are not shown even the hem of the Lord’s garment, nor 
His footstool, nor His whole goodness passing by, nor His still, small 
voice. No, the manifestation of the Lord here is simply of His fiery 
chariots, His horses of flame. This great phalanx of divine chariots 
will fight for Elisha, as the Lord once did at the forbidding shore of 
the Red Sea, and during the terrible conquest of the promised land, 
the blood-saturated soil of Canaan. Surrounded by the military force 
of Israel’s enemies, Elisha discloses another army, another power, 
hidden away and invisible from the armies of the earth. Just this 
pattern is followed in the direct attack by the Arameans during their 
siege of Dothan. The man of God beseeches the Lord of host to 
send blindness—not sight this time!—upon the enemy troops. The 
deliverance of the Israelites by the Lord’s army takes place through 


the aggressors’ blindness and the prophet’s cunning: the Arameans 
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sought to conquer Samaria and Elisha defeats them by taking them 
directly there! Their defeat stems from their successful invasion, but 
as blind men, lost, disoriented, and surrounded by the army of Israel. 
Now, in this pattern of blindness and manifestation we are shown a 
deep metaphysical truth about the Lord God of Hosts. 

The presence of the One God takes place in the Mode and form 
of invisibility: when He is disclosed, He is not seen. When He draws 
near in great power, He gives rise to the agency of His servants, who 
act as His heralds, His “placeholders’—as lieutenants. This, we may 
say, is the very odd feature of the God of Israel: as He approaches, 
He appears to withdraw; His nearness takes the form of hiddenness. 
We do not capture the radicality of the True God should we consider 
this merely an epistemic problem—we cannot know such ineffable 
Deity—nor merely a rupture between the Divine Aseity (Bulgakov’s 
Nothingness) and divine energies. No, the Lord God of Hosts is 
far more radical, far more demanding and odd—-numinous—than 
all that. The sheer Reality and Glory of God, His Attribute as the 
One Holy God, is Invisibility. That is His Omnipresence, the Holy 
Presence as the Hidden One. Once again we see the stark 
compatibilism in the proper doctrine of God. Much more will be 
said about such theological compatibilism in §3c, but even here we 
confess that God’s Presence is compatible with His Invisibility; God’s 
metaphysical Attributes compatible with our epistemic recognition 
of Mystery; God’s blessed Aseity compatible with determining our 
seeking after Him in knowledge and in truth. He reveals Himself as 
such in His manifestation as Invisible. We know God as He is in His 
radical hiddenness and immateriality. For that reason we are licensed 
to read the epistemic texts of Scripture as disclosure of the positive 
metaphysical Reality of God. For just this awesome compatibility 
manifests Deity, the utter Mystery of the God beyond image and 


likeness. 
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Now, all of this is to say that the knowledge of God is unique. 
It may seem odd—perhaps unnecessary or unfitting—to point this 
out, as though someone had mistaken God for an ordinary, earthly 
object. No one in the premodern era would say such a thing about 
God—that He is known as mere object—and perhaps only Spinoza 
would afhrm it in ours. Closest to Spinoza in our day might be 
perhaps a radical constructivist who assimilates the knowledge of God 
to the knowledge and fashioning of collective symbols for human 
nature and culture. But, no traditional Christian, early or late, would 
consider God the object of ordinary epistemic discovery; yet it 
remains vital all the same to say just how this knowledge differs from 
all the rest. We will reserve the full accounting of this difference 
for its own proper home in the doctrine of faith. But here we will 
content ourselves with an anticipation. 

God is no earthly nor mere object: God is not object of our 
thought as an apple is the object of our knowledge of it. God does 
not “stand open” and static in that way to our faculties. (Yet, as we 
will develop in the Attribute of Divine Humility, God will humble 
Himself even to this great lowliness—to stand open to our knowledge 
of Him as Truth.) God is no inanimate object; true. But as the Living 
God, might we consider God an animate object of our thought much 
as a human being or angel might be? (That an answer to this question 
requires great care can be seen from the broad likeness Genesis draws 
between Creator and creature, a likeness that undergirds much of 
what the traditional calls the doctrine of imago Dei.) After all, unlike 
inanimate objects, other human beings, to our great gift or peril, are 
known to us in good measure as they disclose themselves to us. 

We see something indeed of the sovereign freedom of God in the 
mastery of human persons over their self-disclosure to one another: 
we know each other as we are given the gift of another’s inwardness. 


Just this, after all, is what we mean when we speak of inwardness: 
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a dimension of human reality not readily available, not standing 
open for inspection, not given away by sheer physical presence. We 
must speak or give ourselves away, in gesture or act of kindness or 
savage cruelty or deep intimacy. This is a form of knowledge often 
characterized as relational or personal, and serves as the rich backdrop 
to the great modern movements of personalism and existential 
humanism. So, again, we may afhrm that God in His deep 
compassion for our kind—in his Reality as Person—will conform 
Himself in part to both these forms of knowledge. 

How, then, can we distinguish and set apart God from his creatures 
as object of thought? How can we point to the Aseity of God as it 
is known, confessed, and worshiped by His creatures, a knowledge 
unlike any other? How can we afhrm that an unique epistemology 
follows an unique metaphysics if our only recourse is to distinguish 
through sheer stipulation? We should not be too quick to speak 
here—even as our Christian instincts prompt a hasty answer. For our 
language, built up as it is from common nouns, common properties, 
and abilities, can speak of the radically unique only indirectly and 
in a glass darkly. We remember that the Unicity of God cannot 
be thought or known in image or likeness or theory. Yet we have 
spoken time and again of a compatibility between our knowledge 
of God and His mysterious Reality as such; of God’s exceedingly 
mysterious ability to be hidden in our acknowledgement of His 
presence. Does this compatibilism in the end prevent us from 
distinguishing our knowledge of God from our ordinary, earthly 
knowledge; the metaphysical Reality of God as Object from our 
own earthbound objects, animate and inanimate? Can we not in fact 
find a way to articulate the claim that our knowledge of God is 
unique, strictly unique? If we cannot, how might we best salvage 
the remnants of this divine mystery and gift so that our knowledge 


is preserved and God’s austere Uniqueness and Unicity upheld? We 
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maintain that God is Lord over our knowledge of Him: He is the one, 
free Subject of our thought about him. Yet as an ordinary spectator 
on earth’s hillsides, we stand with Elisha’s servant before the invisible 


disclosure of the Lord of Hosts, and wonder, How can these things 


be? 


§3c. An Excursus on Theological Compatibilism and Epistemology 


How can these things be? We can begin with an investigation long 
overdue: the conviction that God’s Aseity is present and disclosed 
and known within our earthly words and world and signs. We have 
called this conviction theological compatibilism. From time to time we 
have elliptically referred to such a doctrine, quietly relied upon it. 
But here we must pay our dues. It is time to say just what we mean 
by such a technical term, and how it finds its proper home in the 
dogmatic development of the Divine Perfections. 

First, a word about the term itself, and its history. Compatibilism 
will sound familiar indeed to any student schooled in the long 
controversies over freedom of the will. A compatibilist in the 
(human) will holds that a faculty or agent is free all the while being 
determined by another factor or cause; an incompatibilist denies 
this. Freedom is compatible with determinism, a compatibilist says; 
no, determinism vitiates freedom, is incompatible with it, an 
incompatibilist says. While these terms of the debate are modern, the 
debate itself is ancient —as old as Augustine, indeed as the Hellenistic 
debate over akrasia, the divided and weakened will. Now, notice two 
elements in this ancient debate salient for our dogmatic purposes. 
The controversy over liberty in the will examines, on one hand, the 
notion and problem of cause as it bears down upon human agency. 


On the other, the controversy examines the metaphysical relation of 
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two forces or faculties, the human will and exterior powers. So, a 
compatibilist in the human will afhrms two propositions. Principally, 
that I am free, even when my will is determined by forces outside 
my control, including biology, social class, genetic fitness, divine 
election. Indeed, I might even afhrm Augustine’s famous tautology, 
that “nothing is so free as the will; nothing so ‘voluntary’ as ‘voluntas’, 


the will.”’ 


But as a compatibilist in the will, I also affirm that the 
existence of exterior agents or causes is not contrary or contradictory to 
the perfect liberty of the human agent or will. Whatever we make 
of the first proposition, that is, a compatibilist holds that the debate 
over the freedom of the will does not turn on a reductio: it is not 
metaphysically or logically contradictory to say determinism and free 
will together. Now, it is not the place here to set out a full doctrine of 
the human will, nor of the divine providence and its determination of 
human agency—those belong to the doctrines of the human person 
and of providence—but it will surprise no reader of these pages that 
here, too, I am a compatibilist. 

But our aim, in the doctrine of God, is otherwise than all this. 
Here we seek to take the framework and twofold form of traditional 
compatibilism and expand, rework, and put to fresh tasks, the very 
notion of compatibilism, fitting it out as a large-scale theological 
doctrine and method. But the reworking will be extensive. As will 
become clear in part III on Divine Omnipotence, we will quietly set 
aside the notion of cause as central to the doctrine of God, especially 
in the relation of God to the world, ad extra. Theological 
compatibilism, unlike its distant cousin in the doctrine of the will, 
does not take up and render compatible exterior cause with interior 
freedom. It is not a causal doctrine at all. Yet there will be a formal 
parallel to the place of causality in traditional compatibilism: the 


divine communication of Perfections. Just so, the metaphysical 
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relation of elements and powers will be refashioned from the 
coincidence of human liberty and external power to a broad scale 
coincidence and working of the divine Reality and the creaturely. 
Compatibilism in its theological dress will serve both metaphysical 
and epistemological ends. We will aim to set out, and to praise, the 
Divine Aseity—His Deity and Power—as present with and present to 
the cosmos, present and radiant to the human mind. 

Now, this may strike some readers as exceeding abstract and worse, 
exceedingly bold: how could such things be “set out” or rationally 
defended and explicated? Surely, a God beyond genus and form, the 
Invisible, Hidden One, cannot be handled so roughly, so confidently! 
And here, we must simply say, Yes, we agree. Theological 
compatibilism is a distant cousin to its philosophical form—but a very 
distant one. There can be no parallel to the technical, confident, 
sometimes tortuous argumentation about compatibilism in the 
human will. Theological compatibilism is a “deflationary method;” 
we do not aim to command, or ground, or occupy lofty peaks. We 
speak of Mystery here, the Mystery of God with us. Such a relatio, we 
must say again and again, is the Lord God’s very own Life: God just is 
His own relation to the world. We cannot explain this, nor subsume 
it into another category and class, nor defend it using earthly tools. 
We receive it in wonder; we praise it; we turn aside to see this great 
thing the Lord God has done. Theological compatibilism describes 
and reports what it has seen; nothing more. 

Nothing more? Yes, such an admission—an afhrmation, 
really—stands at the very heart of theological compatibilism as 
metaphysic and as method. Deliberatively, we have reserved excurses 
for the end of the doctrinal development of each Perfection, to reflect 
upon and describe the formal elements at work in the doctrine. In 
itself, in that very act is the “method” of this systematics. We do not 


say too much here. There is no formal starting point in this theology, 
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no methodological preamble, no architectonic and thought form into 
which the doctrine of God might conform and belong. This does not 
mean that dogmatics is reduced to fideism (Is that really a reduction?) 
or irrationality! Nor is it simple proclamation—though that hardly is 
to be scorned. Rather, theory and method grow out of doctrine: they 
are reflections upon and reports of what has been given to us, of what 
has taken place among us. The metaphysical and epistemological 
afhrmations of systematic theology unfold as the “implicatures” of 
doctrine; better, the implicatures of Divine Reality given to usward. 
An Augustinian speaks of “faith seeking understanding,” and this 
applies a fortiori to matters of theological method. God is with us! 
That astonishing truth and event can only be wondered at, be praised 
and adored, set forth. We do not explain the relation of God to 
creature; we do not set out the possibility for such a wonder. We seek 
rather a “loose coherence,” a pattern of the Divine Being and Act 
that will coordinate, order, and render consistent the broad canvas of 
theological doctrine. And all of that in the attitude and practice of 
prayer. From that treasure house is brought out the intellectual and 


formal structure of Christian dogmatics. 


So, in our excurses upon theological compatibilism, we begin with a 
description of that event, God with us. Paradigmatic for the doctrine 
of God is the burning bush, the Lord’s self-disclosure to Moses in the 
wilderness (Exodus 3:1-8). Reserved until the next section, on Divine 
Humility, is the full treatment of this archetypal event, but even here 
we acknowledge this theophany as the mysterious bedrock of all 
theological reasoning. We remember: Moses the exile, the murderer, 
tends his father-in-law’s flock in the wilderness surrounding Mount 


Horeb, the mount of God. In that spare land Moses’ attention is 
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drawn away from Jethro’s flock to a desert shrub, aflame, yet not 
burned away. This he recognizes as a “wonder,” a great deed and 
mystery, one he cannot ignore or pass by. As in the patriarchal 
narratives, the angel of the Lord and the Lord Himself inhabit this 
Mystery, and pass over one into the other. As Moses stands before 
this wonder, the Lord God Himself speaks, discloses, commands. The 
great deliverance of Exodus has begun. 

Now, in this place, we seek the theological architecture that lies 
embedded in this great disclosure to our prophet Moses. We notice 
first the principle relatio: God is compatible with His creatures. The 
thorn bush burns with divine fire; yet the bush remains, 
unconsummed. We cannot exhaust a Mystery of this depth. Indeed, 
to speak of this as the “methodological implicature” of dogmatics 
is far too weak! This event and truth is simply the Mystery of the 
cosmos itself, the glory and destiny of creatures, the astonishing 
deliverance and mercy of human life before Almighty God. This is 
the gospel. And every reflection upon epistemology and metaphysics 
must be in their turn gospel, rendered in formal analysis. 

First, metaphysical reflection. For, we have here a metaphysical 
event of astonishing depth. The Lord God can Himself dwell with 
creatures, and the creature endure, abide, speak. Note what follows. 
When the burning bush is placed in the center of dogmatics, every 
other doctrine radiates its light: the cosmos is phospheric, Light 
bearing. God’s Presence—His Omnipresence—is compatible with 
nature, with human history, with human flesh, with bread and wine 
and water and oil, with the saints, militant and at rest. God Himself! 
Exodus makes plain that the Reality of God is present in the fiery 
bush, not simply a divine effect or sign or “energy.” The Lord God 
of Israel has descended down into a creature, has enshrined Himself, 
making the wilderness Holy, and has disclosed His Name forever. 


“This is Who I AM, My Name for all generations.” We note at once 
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that Moses does not see the Lord, but rather the fiery bush. He hears 
the Divine Voice. Yet the text is clear that Moses bends low, turns 
his face to the ground, so that he does not look upon the Lord. 
So, we must say that the Lord God, the One Who Is, is invisibily 
present, seen not directly but indirectly in the creature that abides His 
Holy Flame. The God-world relation, then, cannot be fundamentally 
paradoxical. We do not face the dilemma of uniting a God to our 
cosmos who cannot in truth or fact be so united. We are not left with 
a faith that requires us to utter reductio at each turn of doctrine: not 
for us the saying, that which cannot be, is. 

Much mischief in Christology is done, we must say, when paradox 
is allowed to replace the fundamental compatibility of God with His 
creatures. Eunomious, the Arianizing opponent of the Cappadocians, 
seems to have held that the Transcendent One, the Unbegotten, 
could not dwell with earthly flesh without mediation: the High 
God was incompatible with creation. Not a “positive” but rather 
a “negative” or paradoxical relation to the cosmos could alone be 
tolerated by the True One. But Arians scarcely stand alone in their 
allergy to compatibilism in theology! Nicene and Chalcedonian 
Christians have long resorted to combinations they have held to 
be paradoxical in Christology: the Timeless becomes temporal; the 
Transcendent, immanent; the Uncontained, laid in a manger. All 
these combinations, these graces, are true, wonderfully true! But 
they are not paradoxes, but rather mysterious, great, wonderful 
compatibilities. Proper Christian dogmatics is not forced, we must 
say, to choose between a God who is utterly unlike, even hostile and 
incompatible with everything mortal and finite and created, on one 
hand, and a God who is somehow like the creatures He has made, 
an extension and elevation of them. (“Those who make them are like 
them; so are all who trust in them” Ps. 115:8.) Proper theological 


method is neither paradox nor idolatry. Theological compatibilism 
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frees doctrine from having to settle highly technical and finally 
irresolvable debates about the finite and its purported “capacity” for 
the Infinite. We do not say either that the finite is capable or that it 
is not. The fulcrum on which this method turns is not a “likeness” 
or “conformity,” nor an utter and firm “unlikeness’ and “disformity” 
or “hostility.” God is not commensurate with creatures—that is not the 
lesson of compatibilism! Rather, compatibilism in theology afirms 
something far greater, far more mysterious and astonishing than 
that old dilemma. Compatibilism in theology is sui generis. It afhrms 
that God’s very Reality—His Aseity—resides among us, without 
contradiction or identity or annihilation. 

To be sure, we should join Mary, the God-bearer, in her 
exclamation: How can such things be? Of course, this is a wonder, 
the miracle and mystery of all wonders! But the salient affirmation 
is that God alone can bring this about: that the One who surpasses 
all thought, beyond all category and form, can dwell with us, yet 
remain His glorious and true Reality. For just this we describe in 
the burning bush. The thorn bush does not become “capable” of 
the Redeemer God, nor does it become “like” Him, though smaller 
far than the Great God; nor again, does the thorn bush become 
assimilated to the Lord, His livery. In truth, the wonder of Exodus 
3 is not about the thorn bush at all. In truth, we learn just nothing 
about Almighty God by examining the shrub, its characteristics, 
nature, possibilities, and powers—nor, conversely, by considering its 
lowliness, its utter creatureliness, and frailty. What we see, through 
Moses’ astonished eyes, is not an analogy to Almighty God, not a 
trace or image—nor a contradiction. It may appear to some readers 
attuned to the idiom of paradox that in just this miracle we have the 
root event and schema of the divine-creaturely paradox. For is this 
not a contradiction in terms: burning and not burning up? Now, we 


need not refute such a reading; interpretation of Holy Scripture, we 
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will learn, is an invitation, not a compulsion. Yet when we consider 
the divine disclosure to Moses more closely, we can feel more fully 
the weight and force of a compatibilist reading. For the wonder that 
draws Moses aside, and opens his ear, is not the seeming impossibility 
of a fire that is not fiery, nor a bush that is not God being yet at once 
divine. The wonder is that the Lord God draws near, and the creature 
does not die away. Just this we see in the quiet interplay between the 
angel, the messenger of God, and the Lord God Himself. As at the 
Jabbok in the old days, so here in Horeb: the heavenly visitor is not at 
once God and not-God, but rather the creature, the angelos, who can 
abide the Coming One. And just so will we see with great power and 
majesty, when the Lord God comes down upon Moses and reveals 
His law: Moses abides; and the Lord was in that place. 

Now all this must mean that God’s compatibility with creatures 
is His utter Mystery and Unicity, His Hiddenness when He draws 
near. Metaphysical compatibilism says that God remains who He is, 
the Holy One of Israel, in His Presence to His cosmos and people. 
His Invisibility and Mystery are not disguises, not masks the Lord God 
assumes in order to stoop down to His world. They are not mediators. 
They are rather God’s very Aseity, His own Life and Substance 
and Person, dwelling with the creature, compatible with it. The 
requirements of the creature do not place necessity on the Creator: 
He need not diminish or confine or withdraw His own fiery Reality 
to descend from the realms of light to his darkened earth. No, He 
in His invisible Oneness can simply come down: He, the Lord, dwells 
with us, just because He is our Lord. He has made us and we are His. 
He is the Ground and Reality of His own relation to us. The world 
and God are metaphysically compatible because God has shown and 
made and declared that it is so. The fire descends upon the bush; and 
the bush lives! 
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Such compatibilism radiates throughout Christian doctrine. Just 
this relatio is what we mean to capture by the doctrine of creation; 
it is what we aim to praise in the doctrine of inspiration; what we 
adore in the Incarnation; what we feed upon in the mysteries of altar 
and font; what we long for as we gaze upon the nature, the cosmos, 
and the time of all human flesh. The utter Otherness of God remains 
in the midst of His Nearness to creation. We do not, as we examine 
the doctrines of the faith, move from a God who is transcendent 
and unique to One that is human-scale, contained, domesticated to 
our poor reach and ken. No, the surpassingly Hidden God, as He 
is, truly and fully, dwells with us. We need not seek the Aseity of 
God by abstracting everything earthy from around His Dwelling: 
not so does negation in divine predication find and lay hold and 
describe the True God. We do not think away our world, cut away 
our thorns, transcend our landscape and pathways, and through such 
asceticism, discover the God who dwells in Light inaccessible. No! 
Divine Otherness is not won in such ways. God in Himself, the God 
glorious and free, the One Lord, beyond all and each: this very One 
is met in the waste places, the jackal dens, the temples, the mangers, 
the leper colonies, the prisons and the tombs, where the Lord God is 
pleased to dwell. This is the one side of theological compatibilism in 


the doctrine of God. 


2, 


The other: epistemological reflection. Here the burning bush speaks 
of our knowledge of the Lord God, His Name and Presence in all our 
poor words and ways. This we have alluded to in our earlier mention 
of communication: the One God’s unique expression, radiance, and 
diffusion of His Perfections to His creatures. Just this, we have said, 


is St. Paul’s aim in his afhrmation that the Hidden God, His invisible 
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Deity and Power, are made known, visible, in the things He has 
made (Rom. 1:20). The Invisible and the visible, we would say in our 
idiom, are compatible: God remains invisible, eternal Deity, even in 
visibility: He remains Lord even in His self-disclosure. Or, to speak 
in the language of the Perfections, the One God, incommunicable 
and lofty, Utterly Unique and beyond, the Hidden One, remains in 
His Holy Aseity even in His communication to his creatures. Later 
on, we must say much more about this compatibilism in the doctrine 
of Attributes; but even here we must note that the theophany to 
Moses underwrites a bold conclusion: that God is known as the One 
beyond all words and worlds. In the doctrine of faith we will be given 
greater latitude to unfold the significance of God’s self-disclosure in 
this way. But in this place we bear down upon the central afhrmation 
of theological compatibilism in its epistemic dress: God is known 
a se in our words turned toward Him. We do not have to safe- 
guard the Lord’s Transcendence with a worried denial of creaturely 
knowledge, nor a confession of our exceeding frailty and failure. Of 
course we are small! Sinners! But we live no more in the land of 
commensurability here than did we in the region of metaphysical 
Infinity and the finite. We need not claim that we cannot know 
God in Himself, but only God for us, God in our experience, in 
order to shore up the Lord’s lofty Mystery. We need not fear that 
we storm His citadel, the heaven of heavens, by quietly claiming 
knowledge of His Being. No! The Majesty and Freedom of God are 
not preserved by making His marvelous Light dark upon our eyes. 
Rather we simply confess, with our small gratitude and joy, that God 
dwells with us, in our words, our very thoughts. 

We know this: that the Lord God of Israel is One, the mysterious 
and humble and hidden One. The Lord’s utter Mystery is compatible 
with our confession of it. All Scripture testifies to this Mystery and 


to our confession of It. Indeed, just this we aim to capture in the 
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phrase Holy Scripture. (More on this directly in §9 on Holy Scripture.) 
Now, the self-disclosure in the burning bush invites us to see that 
we need not win through to a specific position on the doctrine of 
analogy, nor to a Barth-inspired doctrine of divine event, or dialectic, 
to lay hold of the divine disclosure to us creatures. We are not 
forced, that is, to afhrm a univocal, nor analogical, nor actualistic 
doctrine of divine predication. God can make Himself known: this 
too is His own Relatio, His own unique Relation, to the world He 
has made. He is as He is truly, transcendentally, uniquely, in His 
disclosure in our midst. Just this is His Humility, His Majesty and 
Mystery. Always He is beyond in His Nearness, always transcendent, 
unique, in His communication to us. Theological compatibilism tells 
us that such confession is neither paradox nor idolatrous, neither 
meaningless nor straightforwardly comprehensible. To say that God 
is omnipresent, hidden as the Truth and Mystery of all reality, is not 
to say that we can never know God. Mystery and Invisibility are 
not masks of God, not mediators of Transcendence, not human ways 
of speaking the Ineffable. Much mischief in the doctrine of God, 
we must think, has been done by the fear that Divine Sovereignty 
is preserved best by allowing our words about God to reach only 
to our own low skies, and inhabit only our own rude house of 
language. Such incompatibilism in theological epistemology has left 
much modern dogmatics in the low waters of skepticism—worse 
still, of self-absorption in our own culture and ways. But dogmatics 
fares no better with a divine disclosure that annihilates the human 
word! The fire does not consume away the thorn bush. Theological 
compatibilism does not underwrite a coarse univocity in divine 
predication, as if we understood, won through to, and comprehended 
the Divine Aseity when we name Him present to thought. No! We 
must say rather that the Lord God’s “positive relation” to human 


language and concept parallels the philosophical claim that 
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“knowledge is not closed under entailment.” To borrow the example 
made famous by Saul Kripke:* to know that Hesperus, the evening 
star, is Venus, is not to know that it is Phosphorus, even though 
Hesperus is in truth Phosphorus, both the planet, Venus. Mutatis 
mutandis: to know that the Lord God is One, the Unique Mystery, 
is not to know all about God, to comprehend Him, nor to know all 
that is entailed in His one perfect Being. Perhaps we might glimpse 
just this truth when we reflect on the Divine Name given to Moses: 
I AM That I AM. Often considered a kind of divine refusal to give 
a Name, we might rather say that it is a Name that bears all Divine 
Reality in it, yet without disclosing the “entailments.” The I AM, the 
One, reveals His great Mystery, the Life beyond all thought, in His 
own self-naming and Presence to Moses: the fery One who cannot 
be contained. When we confess that God can be compared with no 
idol, that He is unique, invisible, Mystery, we lay hold of God’s own 
Aseity. These words are true of God, not simply our experience of 
Him, or our pious hope. Yet God just is Mystery: that is His Being. 
We are never done with this Invisibility and Hiddenness, never done 
with this exceeding Light, never far from this scorching frre. It is 
communicated to our hearts and to our intellects; yet never identified 
with them. (In time all this will be gathered up in the pattern we will 
call the Trancendental Relation.) Always transcendent, always lofty and 
supercelestial: that is the Lord God dwelling in our midst. This is holy 
ground. 

But we are not done when we have said all this. How can such 
things be? Perhaps a brief contrast with the theological epistemology 
of Karl Rahner will aid us in giving a second, more historical, and 
doctrinal reply. Rahner’s celebrated maxim of the identity of 
Immanent and Economic Trinity is built upon a still more primitive 
notion: the self-communication of God. When God draws near to 


a creature, Rahner tells us, he does not impart third-personal 
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information. We are not told truths about God in His revelation; 
rather we are brought into the Truth of God Himself. Just this is 
Rahner’s antipropositionalism in theology. Rahner calls this divine 
self-donation to creatures Permanent Mystery: our knowledge of God, 
given to us by God’s own nearness, brings about in us an 
inexhaustible mystery that can never be mastered or dissolved. Even 
in eternal life, when God is seen directly, without mediation or 
image, He remains Mystery: that is His Name for all generations. 
God’s Hiddenness, then, arises not from an epistemic failure but 
rather success. The blessed saints delight in the infinite 
Incomprehensibility of God. Just this allows us to continue to call 
God personal, even under the straitened conditions Rahner places 
upon this familiar term. God is the Agent of his own self-disclosure; 
and the element disclosed is the superabundant inwardness that can 
never be commanded or depleted. Here is Rahner in the Foundations 
of the Christian Faith: 


Because God is something quite different from any individual realities 
which appear within the realm of our experience which are inferred 
from it, and because the knowledge of God has a quite definite and 
unique character and is not just an instance of knowledge in general, 
it is for these reasons very easy to overlook God. The concept “God” 
is not a grasp of God by which a person masters the mystery, but it 
is a letting oneself be grasped by the mystery which is present and yet 
ever distance. This mystery remains a mystery even though it reveals 
itself to man and thus continually grounds the possibility of man being a 
subject... Since the original experience of God is not an encounter with 
an individual object alongside of other objects, and since in the human 
subject’s transcendental experience God is absolutely beyond us in his 
transcendence, we can speak of God and the experience of God, and of 
creatureliness and the experience of creatureliness only together, in spite 
of the difference of what is meant in each instance. 

It could be asked at this point: But if these two things are connected 
in this way, then are we only able to say something about what God 
is for us, and not able to say anything about what God is in himself? 
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But if we have understood what is meant by the absolutely unlimited 
transcendentality of the human spirit, then we can say that the 
alternative of such a radical distinction between a statement about “God 
in himself” and “God for us’ is not even legitimate. . . . For this reason 
neither can we form a concept of God in the proper sense and then ask 
afterwards if it exists in the real order. The concept in its original ground 
and the reality itself to which this concept refers move beyond us and 
enter the unknown together.? 


This haunting, evocative passage must sound familiar indeed! 
Rahner’s theological epistemology gives us a form of compatibilism 
in the creature’s doctrine of God; gives us a doctrine of Divine 
Mystery or Invisibility; makes knowledge of this Invisibility a mark 
of Divine Nearness, not absence; and underscores the Divine 
Freedom over our knowledge of God, his personal Lordship. Might 
we say, then, that a proper theological epistemology, a proper 
grounding of epistemology in metaphysics, a proper uniqueness and 
mystery of God in his gracious nearness to his creatures—all this 
simply is Rahnerian? 

In part, of course, we should simply say yes; yes, with gratitude. 
Rahner has shown us one elegant, systematic way to hold together 
a true creaturely knowledge of God with God’s own surpassing 
Mystery and Uniqueness. He has laid out a program that allows 
God’s own metaphysical dignity to ground and open up creaturely 
knowledge and self-knowledge. He has committed all this to the 
orbit of freedom. This is a compatibilism of grace, and it would be 
a stony heart indeed that did not receive such an achievement with 
gratitude. But Rahner’s is not the system we are unfolding in this 
work; not this hearing and reading and explication of Holy Scripture. 

Rahner’s is a complex conceptual system, so we might adduce 
many reasons for rejecting this sophisticated version of theological 
compatibilism. We might mention the overriding influence of 


Kantianism on his thought, or the strictures of the particular reading 
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of Thomism he favors, or the dogmatic constraints peculiar to the 
magisterial Roman Catholicism he obeyed. But in the end it seems 
more fitting, and truer, to simply afhrm that in his method Rahner 
says too much. 

Too much is said about the structure and movements of human 
subjectivity; too much about the coordination of creaturely and 
Creator transcendence; too much about the means and conditions 
for possible religious experience. It may well be that some—perhaps 
even all!—of Rahner’s presuppositions are correct; but we cannot have 
such confidence that they, they alone, are the true and proper form of 
divine-human compatibilism. Consider this full-throated explanation 


for the “co-presence” of God with his creatures: 


The structure of the [human] subject itself is an a priori, that is, it forms 
an antecedent law governing what and how something can become 
manifest to the knowing subject. The ears, for example, constitute an a 
priori law, a screen, as it were, which determines that only sounds can 
register in the ears. . . . They select according to their own law from 
the fullness of the possibilities of the world impinging upon them, and 
according to their own law they give these realities the possibility of 
approaching and presenting themselves, or they exclude them. [This I 
take to be Rahner’s phenomenological rendering of Thomas’s maxim 
that the object is present and known according to the being of the 
knower.| 

This in no way implies that the realities which present themselves 
cannot manifest themselves as they actually are. [The compatibilism:] A 
keyhole forms an a priori law governing what key fits in, but it thereby 
discloses something about the key itself. . . . If we ask what the a priori 
structures of this self-possession are, then we must say that, without 
prejudice to the mediation of this self-possession by the experience of 
sense objects in time and space, this subject is fundamentally and by its 
very nature pure openness for absolutely everything, for being as such. 
... We shall call transcendental experience the subjective, unthematic, 
necessary and unfailing consciousness of the knowing subject that is co- 
present in every spiritual act of knowledge, and the subject’s openness 
to the unlimited expanse of all possible reality. . . . Transcendental 
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experience is the experience of transcendence, in which experience the 
structure of the subject and therefore also the ultimate structure of every 
conceivable object of knowledge are present together and in identity. 
... There is present in this transcendental experience an unthematic 
and anonymous, as it were, knowledge of God. Hence the original 
knowledge of God is not the kind of knowledge in which one grasps an 
object which happens to present itself directly or indirectly from outside. 
It has rather the character of a transcendental experience. Insofar as this 
subjective, non-objective luminosity of the subject in its transcendence 
is always orientated towards the holy mystery, the knowledge of God 
is always present unthematically and without name, and not just when 
we begin to speak of it. [And now, in his most Schleiermacherian 
voice:] All talk about it, which necessarily goes on, always only points 
to this transcendental experience as such, an experience in which he 
whom we call “God” encounters man in silence, encounters him as the 
absolute and incomprehensible, as the term of his transcendence which 
cannot really be incorporated into any system of coordinates. When this 
transcendence is the transcendence of love, it also experiences this term 
as the holy mystery.!° 


Now this is saying too much. Too much confident assertion of 
universal a priori structures of subjectivity; too bold an explanation 
of metaphysical self-disclosure in creaturely knowledge—the ears, 
the key; too exhaustive an account for divine self-presence within 
human experience of the world; too much, too neat. True, there is no 
excuse for conceptual laziness: Rahner is right that theology demands 
rigorous thought and argument. Theologians are not to wave a wand 
of mystery over each deep systematic problem and at each fresh 
call for a solution, declare the problem too lofty for exact treatment 
and too speculative for humble theologians to grasp; we must not 
trumpet each struggle for clarity as a hopeless titanism, and each 
resignation a virtuous defeat. Not so are we to treat theology’s austere 
demands. But a vast domain stretches between Rahner’s complex and 
fully articulated system, and the mystagogery of an undisciplined 


theologian. A greater reserve is what we seek; a hesitancy without 
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loss of nerve. Perhaps a fair summary of a proper, principled reserve 
in theology would be this: a full and coherent account, not an 
explanation. Take as an example the Divine Attribute before us, the 


Mode of Invisibility. 


3. 


When Elisha discloses, through the Lord’s own gracious act, the 
superabundant presence of the host of heaven, he reveals the Lord’s 
own Mode and Attribute of Invisibility. That is my reading and 
hearing of Holy Scripture. Now in this passage we can glimpse the 
uniqueness of theological knowledge: Elisha’s servant comes to know 
the Divine Object through his not being seen—the traces or signs 
or synecdoches alone are seen. Just this we have termed the Mode 
of Invisibility, or more broadly, Omnipresence. But this is only a 
glimpse, as we cannot say all that must be said. In truth we have not 
said very much when we read Holy Scripture as we have here. For it 
is a trait of creatures, after all, to announce themselves through signs 
or talismen: Thomas Aquinas often refers to the example, proverbial 
even in his day, of footsteps announcing the presence of a person, 
even when absent, or unknown as this very one—as Peter, say. The 
invisible or perhaps the immaterial are not unknown to creatures 
either. We need not take a position on the controverted question of 
universals to recognize that human knowledge often devotes itself to 
realities we consider ideal, insubstantial, or nonphysical. Linguistic 
notions, beliefs and attitudes, mathematical expressions or logical 
relations: these we consider “invisible” when present to thought, even 
under the conditions of strongly physicalist (but antireductionist) 
theories of mind. So, too, we are familiar with theories of knowledge 
that make use of images or representations, even should we reject 


such representational epistemologies; we can readily grasp the notion 
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of an object or person being present to thought in an immaterial idea, 
though its source be decidedly material. A human being discloses 
her inwardness to another in words or signs—a kind of disclosure, 
through sound wave or physical gesture of an invisible or immaterial 
or inward state. All this is to say that when we speak of God’s invisible 
presence in his Almighty disclosure to us, we are giving an account 
that is modest in its technical apparatus, and ordinary, everyday in its 
lexicon. 

We attempt faithfully to speak of God’s sheer Uniqueness, His 
Presence as the Hidden One, using frankly inadequate and creaturely 
idiom. Such theoretic modesty, it seems to me, best mirrors the 
concreteness and everyday nature of scriptural speech. Holy Scripture 
is conceptually spare and deflationary, especially as measured by the 
philosophy of the Hellenistic world. Its subject matter is not perfectly 
aligned with its genre and literary form. (Just this is what an earlier 
generation termed the famed “positivity” of Scripture.) It walks 
humbly with its God. So too the theological epistemology that 
follows and depends upon the Lord God’s own Reality as the One 
God must be spare, commonsense, lowly. It can never explain all that 
must be said. 

So we come finally to the summing up of all we must say about 
the Lord’s invisible Presence on the hillside of Dothan. He is present 
as the Hidden One, the secret Lord of power and might. Now, 
invisibility—a term we have used repeatedly, without comment—turns 
out to be an odd term for a theological lexicon, and in this summing 
up, we tie up this last loose end. Invisibility speaks of what cannot 
be seen, after all; yet it implies presence. Invisibility, that is, connotes 
relationship; to the viewer, the object is indiscernible or immaterial. 
We might think in our day of the microscopic—electrons are 
invisible to the naked eye—or the macroscopic—the rotation of the 


earth is indiscernible to us earthlings. There is no invisibility, it seems, 
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without a sentient observer. Now this feature of ordinary, everyday 
usage does not appear promising to us when we consider the eternal 
Attributes and modes of Almighty God. A relational term hardly 
seems fitting as a metaphysical property, especially of an essential 
trait. God’s Aseity, we would think, is poorly served by a relation 
term such as Invisibility or Hiddenness; indeed it appears to be the root 
of the problem. Always the danger of pantheism lurks in relationalism 
of this kind. The world becomes necessary to God, as His own 
metaphysical Attributes are given only in relation to creation. No 
creature; no Divine Invisibility. Yet just this is what we afhrm when 
we endorse compatibilism in Christian knowledge of God: the realist 
Attributes of God are compatible with their being disclosed and 
named within the thought and life of creatures. So, we ask again, how 
can these things be? 

I think in the end we can only say, With human beings it is 
impossible; but with God, all things are possible. Just that. 
Traditionally at this moment, Latin theologians have reached for 
systematic principles and architecture: the doctrine of analogy; the 
causal relation, revealed in creaturely effects; similarity in the midst 
of greater dissimilarity; apophatic predication; the threefold viae of 
remotion, eminence, and afhrmation. And of course we can see why! 
These traditional resources for speaking of the unspeakable Mystery 
of God are not to be spurned—-they are treasures of the church—- 
but they cannot be allowed to stand as straightforward “doctrines” 
or “methods” of theological knowledge. Without entering into the 
labyrinth here of various school of analogical predication—there will 
be time for that in its own place—we can afhrm here that these 
theological treasures are best to be understood as attempts, all too 
human attempts, to say what cannot be said. They point to this act, 
mark out the place where speech about God both succeeds and fails. 


And we can say here that this evocative use of the Latin viae is just 
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the shopworn, commonsense and humble gesture that seems fitting 
before the majestic Hiddenness of God. 

For Holy Scripture speaks again and again of God’s Lordship, 
his Sovereignty over all the earth. Just so does he appear, invisibly, 
to Elisha and his servant: the Almighty Lord God of Hosts. God 
commandeers our thought. He reaches down and seizes the bridle, 
turning our words to his own will and work. Surpassing all speech 
is the revolutionary Power of such lordly Divine Presence. It is simply 
the Lord God’s will that his Reality be manifest, be made known and 
shown, in the thoughts and words of his creatures. There can be no 
explanation, no mechanism or conceptual apparatus to render such 
commandeering systematic and intelligible. It really is just impossible 
that the Christ child should be laid in such a manger, bedded down in 
such lowly straw. Yet it is so. God’s disclosure as the Hidden One is 
not occasionalist: we are not left with the apocalyptic in-breaking the 
young Barth felt driven to ignite around all theological speech. God’s 
Nearness to us, in life and death, in prayer and thought and every 
yearning, does not vanish like the morning dew, but rather is faithful, 
constant, superabundantly Present. But there is no more to be said 
about such Nearness than that God brings it to pass. He alone makes 
his own True Oneness blaze forth in formless Majesty, disclosed in 
the Unutterable Name, seen and spoken of in lofty Invisibility. We 
can only confess that we have spoken of the True God, the One Lord, 
when we recite these scriptural events. But we know, through them, 
that we say what cannot be said. 

Now, Holy Scripture teaches us this lesson by supplying us with 
these negative terms, these divine predicates of Hiddenness and 
Mystery. They are ordinary words, and have rich, everyday 
connotations: we speak of those things that are not, or are not seen, 
or can be only imagined or evoked, every day and in many ordinary 


ways. And it is just this ordinary element of creaturely speech—the 
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negation, the lack, the absence—that allows us to point to this divine 
revolution. We say that God is invisible; He is disclosed in Himself 
as invisible to us, and in this speech we speak truly, for that is 
God’s very Mode. But we speak of what is not visible, not tangibly 
present, not defined by form or image, in order to say, in conformity 
with Scripture’s teaching, that Almighty God is unimaginably near, 
beyond all saying and all thought. We might say that in such 
theological language we do not predicate such terms literally or 
univocally, and surely that is so. But we must take care not to build 
a structure, a vast conceptual engine, that lifts our words into the 
high heaven. The apophatic, negative predicates—what we unfold as 
the absolute predicates—do their work only informally and indirectly. 
They are servant words, stagehands. When we speak thus, following 
Scripture’s holy example, we acknowledge the revolution that God 
has waged on his creatures: He speaks, and the earth stands still. 
Now, notice what is not being said here. I am not suggesting that 
the creaturely terms bear no likeness or conformity to the Divine 
Attributes they name. And in this matter I believe we set a question 
mark next to Karl Barth’s own doctrine of divine 
predication—however much my account above echoed his. In his 
mature thought, Barth appeared at times to affirm a radical 
discontinuity between our words and the Divine Reality they named. 
(I say, “at times,” because this radical discontinuity appeared cheek by 
jowl—dialectically?—with strong afhrmations of divine knowledge 
that seem frankly univocal in character. Might it be that a radical 
apophatism in theology brings in its wake an equally radical 
univocity?)!! Often Barth referred to the moment of radical 
dissimilarity under the umbrella of “inherent power or capacity.” 
Our words, he says in Church Dogmatics 1.1, have “no power in 


themselves” to refer to Almighty God; they are, he claims, “unworthy 
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servants,” “unable on their own” to refer or describe or denote the 
God they speak of. 
Here is Barth in section 27.2: 


God has to make Himself object to us in the grace of His revelation. 
He has, therefore, to bestow truth upon our knowing that is directed 
to creaturely objects—the truth of similarity with Him. Without this 
bestowal our words have truth in Him but not for us. In our mouths 
they are words which denote the creature but not God. Indeed they 
cannot denote Him. This possibility of theirs stands or falls with the reality 
of the fact that they are enlisted by God’s revelation to participate in His 
truth, that they are in a certain sense raised from the dead. !* 


Now we have reason, | believe, to regard this element of Barth’s 
doctrine of attribution as sharp edged, perhaps even polemical from 
the vantage of certain schools, but on the whole familiar, even 
conventional in its epistemic modesty. But Barth will go further, 
much further. There is no reason, he says in that same section, that 
our “negative terms” should be considered any more fitting or useful 
or powerful than the afhrmative: no word as such, he says, can refer 
successfully to God. Now, here I say that Barth has said too much. 
Barth’s original claim—that words have no power in themselves to 
refer properly to God—seems at first to assign doctrinal apophatism 
to the creaturely and finite nature of human language itself. On 
broad Kantian terms, we might say that human language has been 
developed—evolved, perhaps—to speak successfully of creaturely 
things. Human words refer in virtue of their success in ordinary 
human undertakings: the expression of human intentions, the 
naming of natural kinds or artifacts, the transactions of human 
culture, the report of worldly events. (Many evolutionary biologists 
give a parallel account of the rise of human language and its power 
to communicate meaningfully and successfully—but Barth was more 


Kantian than naturalistic in his epistemology.) Now such words, 
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developed for broad creaturely tasks, have no capacity as such for 
“speculative metaphysics,” for referring to that which lies beyond 
the creaturely sphere. Our words might, in virtue of their power to 
delineate the cosmos, refer to the numinous or the uncanny or the 
spiritual. But Barth consistently viewed such spiritual realms as a 
gauzy illusion, the elevation, projection, and disguise of creaturely 
ideals onto an empty and all too human sky. In virtue of their own 
properties and powers, human words could not successfully or by 
definition refer to the One God of Israel, the surpassing Unique 
Lord. Now, as an afhrmation of the surpassing Mystery of God, 
Barth’s claim is hardly controversial. The claim that human words 
cannot directly grasp or comprehend Almighty God is a position 
most Christian theologians would afhrm. Aside from Colin 


Sand perhaps some thoroughgoing propositionalists, 


Gunton, 
Christian theologians have declined to afhrm univocal predication of 
God, or a straightforward conformity of our creaturely words to the 
Divine Nature and act. 

But Barth will part with most scholastic and dogmatic theologians 
in the diagnosis of our linguistic failures and their grounds. Unlike 
the broad tradition, Barth objects, in the end, to any attempt to 
anchor a central theological axiom down into the characteristics 
and powers of creatures: even a negative result, on these grounds, 
brushes uncomfortably close to apologetics or natural theology. In 
the end, Barth’s ground for denying creaturely words the power 
to refer to heavenly things must rest not on creaturely finitude, 
Kantian strictures, or linguistic capacity at all; rather it must rest on 
doctrine, the divine action at the heart of Evangelical dogmatics. The 
Evangelical doctrine of justification, the core of the gospel, teaches 
and demands it. 

In a powerful excursus, Barth examines the theological 


epistemology of Johannes Andreas Quenstedt, the seventeenth- 
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century Lutheran divine. He finds much to delight in there, 
including, in a remarkably free and expansive manner, Quenstedt’s 
embrace of the scholastic category of analogy, especially the analogia 
attributionis. Students of Barth, I believe, could go to school on this 
fine print section, and graduate from this school with a far deeper, 
and far more ecumenical reading of Barth’s doctrine of analogy, 
indeed of the analogia entis as a whole, than is often assigned to 
him. But for all its irenicism, Barth can still bite. Right at the heart 
of Quenstedt’s doctrine of Divine Attributes, Barth charges, the 
Lutheran divine has overlooked the heart of the gospel, the doctrine 


of justification by grace apart from merit. 


Analogy [Barth writes of Quenstedt’s method] is discovered by way of 
this free recollection [of relative and Absolute Being]. For this discovery 
neither revelation nor faith is needed. It is not quite evident, perhaps, 
at a first glance. But it is not absolutely concealed. It is not something 
which must be opened up to us by God in a decision over and above the 
fact that we are His creation. But this means that on the third and lowest 
step of our deliberation we cannot possibly stand with Quenstedt. He 
too does, of course, speak of an attributio. But in this attributio where 
is the freedom of the gracious God which Quenstedt knows so well 
when he speaks of justificatio? Describing this attributio as attributio 
intrinseca, he betrays the fact that he is resisting the idea of a similarity of 
the creature with God which is simply controlled and bestowed by God 
Himself, and that he wants this similarity to be understood as one that is 
given and constant in and with the co-existence of the Creator and the 
creature.!4 


Barth here clarifies and renders dogmatic the ground for the inability 
of creaturely words to refer, name, and successfully predicate 
Attributes to God. Even as we lay no claim on God for our 
righteousness before Him—before Him no creature is righteous in 
His sight—so we discover in our own creaturely concepts and terms 
no merit, no nature or power, by which they can lay hold of God, 


describing Him truly, and praising Him properly. There is no intrinsic 
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power (attributio instrinseca) in creaturely words to refer to the Holy 
God; all is grace, grace alone. Now it is a radical matter to extend the 
doctrine of free pardon from the domain of soteriology into that of 
theological epistemology. There will be time, in the doctrine of faith, 
to expound this matter more fully. But here we can at least say that 
we should entertain suspicions of any particular doctrine becoming a 
systematic principle of this kind—a suspicion that Barth on other days 
eagerly embraced. Matters in dogmatics should be more piecemeal, 
more ordinary and diverse than all that. And we would want here too 
to at least signal a greater confidence in the distinct and distinctive 
relatio of Creator to creature that operates not against but apart from 
the ordo salutis. But there is time in another day for all that. 

Here we should say it is something altogether different—a 
translation to another kind—to claim that our words are frankly 
equivocal, that our negative words are no more fitting for predication 
of God than are our positive and fully descriptive ones. To make 
this radical claim is to say something more than creaturely things 
have no power in themselves to speak of things divine. It is instead 
to say that the content or meaning of individual words—not their 
sheer status as finite creatures—stand empty of content and are shorn 
of meaning when applied to God. Such a claim declares words in 
their semantic range more than powerless to refer; rather they are 
incoherent or meaningless in their theological use. This is equivocity 
of undiluted strength. Consider this section from Barth’s Doctrine of 


Divine Perfections: 


As far as the via negationis is concerned, it is not the case that if our 
concepts negate earthly realities, by this their antithesis to that which is 
not God they automatically imply an approximation to God’s being in 
Himself. How can our negation be a trustworthy transcending of the 
created world and as such a trustworthy description of God? And even 
if it is the case that by reason of their negativity, negative conceptions 
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are fitted to express God’s being in Himself, this method is suspicious by 
the fact that, as we have seen, God’s freedom is not in any way identical 
with God’s being over against the world, but is just as operative in His 
relation to the world as in His being in Himself, and therefore is by no 
means to be exhaustively described in negative concepts—not even if we 
can rightly attribute to the later a special appropriateness to describe the 
transcendent God. God is the One who is free even in His being for 
us, in which He is certainly not to be apprehended only by means of 
negative concepts. [After a parallel treatment of the way of eminence, 
Barth continues with this remarkable conclusion:] Even supposing a 
reliable transcendence is attainable by this means, even supposing our 
concepts in this form are in some sense adapted to describe God’s being 
for us—and on the basis of divine grace it may well be that as regards 
both the via eminentiae and the via negationis they are so adapted—we 
still have to remember that God’s love is in no way coincident with His 
being for us. He is the One who loves in Himself quite apart from His 
relation to the existence of another. Therefore, the concepts by which, 
superlatively, we attempt to transcend this other, make shipwreck on the 
rock of this eternal self-existence of God.!5 


Now, any attentive reader of Barth can recognize broad 
programmatic themes at work in this dogmatic analysis: the divine 
freedom in and over all relation with creatures; the “cause of grace” 
that governs all ties of creature to the sovereign Lord; the exclusive 
place of revelation, and in the end, of the revelation in Christ, over all 
general religious ideas and claims; and the vivid dialectic that drives 
all creaturely speech about God. Much to admire in all of it! But we 
have to pay attention, too, to what such broad programmatic interests 
do to a doctrine of divine predication. 

Barth destabilizes creaturely knowledge of God; he goes that far. 
Indeed in a remarkable and remarkably austere depiction of faith, 
Barth notes—celebrates, really—the nearness of human faith to 
Anfechtung, to trial and torment and testing. What is our puny faith, 
after all, Barth asks, when laid side by side to Christ’s own anguished 
dereliction, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” The 
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radical nakedness and vulnerability of the creature before God, so 
prominent in the wrenching essays of the young Barth, make a 
startling reappearance in the doctrine of divine prediction. That, after 
all, is the consequence of declaring negative—and eminent—terms 
equally unfit and incapable of proper divine predication. It is no 
more fit and proper to say that God is immaterial than than He 
is material or organic; no more fit to say He is spirit or unseen, 
than to say He is like a statue, physical, embodied, open to our 
gaze; no more meaningful or proper to say that God is unchanging 
than that God is essentially episodic, leaping in and out of Being 
like an impulse or broken signal. Lost in the great sea of denial are 
such careful delineations as Thomas makes in his Summa: metaphor 
delineated and distinguished from proper speech; negative attributes 
from proper names; relational terms from terms of substance or aseity; 
terms of causality from terms of value or will. There are no longer 
any grounds for preferring one class over another, one concept, 
property, or trait over another: they are all radically relativized by 
Barth’s stark dialectical imagination. 

Now I should be quick to say that all this dialectic stands in 
service to true and faithful and rich knowledge of God. Barth is 
no Thomas 4 Kempis! Indeed, an archenemy in this whole part 
volume is a broad school, East and West, Barth terms nominalism: the 
claim that our predicates for God are mere names, unable to properly 
disclose the High God who remains lofty and unknown, undisclosed 
even in his acts turned toward us. But Barth’s defeat of nominalism 
and embrace of a robust knowledge of God stem from God’s own 
seizing of our creaturely terms—a commandeering, as I have called 
this—and making them His own. He has made all creatures, including 
human speech, and He calls them into his service, making them 
fit bearers of the Divine Name. Good, | say, so far; indeed, very 


good. But this divine appropriation has been carried out at the very 
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high price of creaturely upheaval, overthrow, and destruction. The 
“similarity” Barth spies in theological predication of God stems not 
from any semantic role or range of these words of Perfection but 
rather, starkly and wholly, from God’s declaring them true and fit 
and proper. This is a kind of “forensic righteousness” in the realm 
of creaturely predication. Indeed, this divine commandeering and 
declaring follows the stern pathway of Barth’s doctrine of atonement 
in CD IV.1: the sinful creature must be destroyed, pushed out of the 
way, killed and set aside, so that the New Creation can stand in its 
place and for its sake. We face here a form the Euthyphro problem in 
the doctrine of God, and Barth has sided with those who say that the 
Attribute is true because it is willed by God to be so. Seizing center 
stage once again is Barth’s language of event or decision: God elects, 
determines, bestows meaning upon our lowly, lost words. This, I 
take, it is the force of the remarkably tangled sentence in which Barth 
gives his own account of analogical predication: “We also know and 


remember,” Barth writes, 


and again in faith, that the similarity meant here [in God’s words for his 
own Reality] is pleased to reflect itself in what we know as similarity, 
and call by this name, so that in our thinking and speaking, similarity 
becomes similar to the similarity posited in the true revelation of God (to 


which it is, in itself, not similar), and we do not think and speak falsely 


but rightly when we describe the relationship as one of similarity. !° 


There is, in the end, no connection—no exchange—where the 
creaturely word breaks through to its Object, reaching out, referring 
and laying hold of the Reality it seeks. Even our similarity, our 
likeness in predicate terms, is made similar to God’s analogy; it is itself 
dissimilar to God and His Perfections. All correspondence between 
a predicate and the Divine Reality takes place on the divine side, 
in the Divine Grace and Sovereignty. (Barth daringly refers to this 


condition as a “virtuous circle,” a circulus veritatis.) So strong is Barth’s 
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rejection of “synergism” or God’s “coinherence” with creaturely 
thought that there is something like a conceptual barrier—an 
insulating sheet—stretched between the creaturely term and the 
Divine Reality it names. The veil is broken only on the divine side. 
Or to express this in more familiar, Christological terms: in Christ 
alone does the Divine Reality directly communicate, touch but also be 
touched by creaturehood, find a proper and true “point of contact.” 
In Him alone do we find the “gracious exchange,” in Him alone 
the revelation of God’s true and proper Names, in Him alone the 
creaturely word coinhering the Word of God. That is the price, the 
very high price, of Christological revelation in the doctrine of Divine 
Attributes. 

Now, for my part, I say that there is indeed a fittingness, intrinsic 
to the creaturely word, that allows our language to reach out and 
lay hold of its Divine Object: just this is the “negative Attribute,” 
most especially, the Attribute of Divine Hiddenness and Invisibility. 
Now we do not expect too much of these negative terms. They point; 
they glimpse; they say in an ordinary and rough-and-ready way the 
exceeding Mystery and Dark Light of Almighty God, his Nearness as 
the Unseen One. Or to echo Barth’s own idiom more closely: Divine 
Invisibility is revealed to us in Holy Scripture. But it is not in virtue of 
its being revealed—and only that—that the words Hidden and Invisible 
aptly draw near to the one, formless, and Unique God. It is indeed 
that the Lord wills that his very own Reality is compatible with our 
naming him; he makes the creature a fit home for himself: But God 
is the “most liberal Giver,” as Thomas Aquinas famously says, and He 
has set up for Himself a temple, a house, in the land of creaturely 
words; He gives us this gift and settles us there.” Just this is the 
doctrine of Creation in the realm of the Divine Attributes. We have 
creaturely words, creaturely intellect and ability, that have been given 


and possess a likeness that breaks through to its Giver, and enters that 
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Hiddenness with words that negate, that deny, and in their own key, 
afhrm temporal things as signs for Things Eternal. (Here Quenstedt 
speaks the things that are right, for, according to Barth, “he wants this 
similarity to be understood as one that is given and constant in and 
with the co-existence of the Creator and the creature.”!*) 

Now this is not frank univocity in the doctrine of divine 
predication, nor a straightforward propositionalism in theological 
epistemology. Indeed it is hard to see just how a negative term 
could be frankly univocal in character. (That, after all, is part of 
its fittingness for this task.) Rather we afhrm that negative terms 
have pride of place in the creaturely act of divine naming: because 
of their dignity in Holy Scripture, first and principally, but also 
and secondarily because of their ability, given by God, to speak of 
His Divine Nearness as the Hidden One. Such dignity, ability, and 
fittingness of the creaturely word mirrors, indeed expresses, the larger 
doctrine of Divine Attributes we will name here, but develop in its 
own place. The Attributes of God are principally, wonderfully, and 


lovingly communicable in character. 


4. 


God’s Attributes are fundamentally diffusive, overspreading, lavish 
and communicative in character. A fresh light, we can say, is spread 
over the whole matter of divine predication when this gracious 
doctrine of the Divine Perfections rises over the dark face of human 
predication. There is now something—Someone—stable in the heart 
of the cosmos that signals and makes our universe a creation. We 
do not in this way dispute the intimate tie between creation and 
redemption, nor the “cause of Grace.” Instead we say that in virtue of 
God’s creating this green earth, this cosmos shot through with the 


greater and lesser lights, this rhythm of seasons and days and harvest 
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time, this universe of vast distance and unimaginable majesty: in 
virtue of this creaturehood, our words, creatures of human creatures, 
can refer and do refer to their Creator. 

So much in a little phrase, in virtue of. In Barth’s mature dogmatics, 
our words can be “similar” to God’s own Blessed Reality in virtue 
of a Christological decision, an election to be gracious to the sinful 
world in Jesus Christ. Everything, really everything, gains its life, its 
redemption, its atonement through the victory of Jesus Christ, and 
that expressly includes the human words risen from the grave to speak 
of Almighty God. Grace is a divine predicate—a Perfection of the 
Eternal One—because the original decision, the eternal election of 
God, is to be gracious in Jesus Christ. That is the force of Christ’s 
being both Object and Subject of election. 

Now, there is much to say about such a daring and undiluted 
Christology; but that too will have its day. Here we draw attention to 
the grounding it provides Barth’s doctrine of predication: the power, 
the “virtue,” of human words to speak of God is Christ’s own, His 
elect power as the Incarnate Lord. For that reason Barth’s application 
of soteriological terms to the matter of divine predication is no mere 
formal parallel. We should not allow ourselves, Barth says, to think 
that the act of theological predication is like the act of redemption; it 
rather is it, in the realm and under the condition of creaturely speech. 
Now, one can only stand aside and admire such thoroughgoing 
concentration on the Reality of Christ and His atoning work. All 
theology, in one sense, must know only Christ, and Him crucified. 
My own reading of Scripture, and the predicates discovered there, is 
Christological in telos and tone. But all the same, that Christological 
virtue cannot be the virtue of human predication. That power belongs 


by right and in the end to the Divine Nature itself, the glorious Aseity 
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of God, the Holy One who communicates His Perfections to His 
creatures. 

This divine communication takes place under the conditions of 
compatibilism: God communicates His Reality as such in our frail, 
finite and all too human words. We do not have a univocal relation 
whereby our words speak the Divine Name directly, in the same 
sense and way, that they speak a creaturely reality. Rather, they 
speak of something—Someone!—who lies beyond, the how much 
more of God’s own Reality. We are not relying here on a doctrine 
of participation, a doctrine at work powerfully in the theologians 


6 


of Radical Orthodoxy. It is not that creaturely terms “lie in,” “rest 
upon” or come to share in a divine quality. Rather, we speak first 
of God; then of creatures and their powers. God is Agent here, 
communicating his properties, scattering them and pouring them 
down through the cosmos to the creatures who wait upon him, 
wait upon his Word. To borrow a term of the philosophers for 
a moment, we might say that divine predication is a species of 
“downward causation”: God invades the creation to spread his own 
properties among creatures and their words. Now, of course this 
is only borrowing a term; we do not in fact know how God can 
communicate His own Perfections, nor how he can make a creaturely 
term compatible with his own hidden Mystery. But in truth he 
has done so. Such compatibilism is not merely like the doctrine of 
creation, its formal structure or relations; such compatibilism just is 
the doctrine of creation. We will wait until a later hour to develop 
the doctrine of the transcendentals, the framework and idiom for a 
full and proper doctrine of the divine communication of properties. 
But here we will say that the doctrine of communication expresses 
the hidden nearness of God in the language of creation, the language 


of creatures, their eye and ear, their nose and tongue. These senses, so 
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liberally evoked in Holy Scripture, invite us to enter the temple the 
Lord God has set in the land of language. 

The provident God has bestowed upon creatures the power to 
relate to realities at a distance: we human creatures—and not only 
us—receive the world through the sense organs that are thrown open 
like shutter and sash onto the good Earth. Perhaps we sense the heat 
of the sun, warming our skin at the first light; or the welcome shade 
at the close of the day. So we may think Jonah welcomed in the 
protection and also the judgement of Almighty God. Or perhaps we 
hear the rustle of the Lord walking by in the cool of the evening; 
or we greet His Presence in a still small voice; or we are overcome 
by the thousand, thousand voices, thundering like many waters. Or 
again, perhaps we recognize afar off the savor of a rich stew when 
we return from the hunt, famished; or consider ourselves a fragrant 
offering, rising up out of our sufferings to the hidden Lord; or detect 
the last, small cake of flour, its pungent and sweet aroma lifting up 
from the widow’s last fire, her last meal served up for the man of God. 
Or we lift up our eyes to the hills; we scan the horizon for the Helper; 
we look for that cloud, small as a man’s hand, to tell of the future, so 
dark to our eyes. Pace Sallie McFague, we have reason to speak of the 
One God in terms of the senses that do not touch, that do not bring 
in direct relation the Object and subject of experience.!” It seems that 
Holy Scripture speaks often and with great force of a relation at a 
distance, a sense of presence without direct contact with the Object or 
Cause or Source. Even as we look on color in a mown field too green 
and vibrant and inexhaustible to compass round or explain; or sense 
the heat of the fire without standing before the open hearth; or turn 
our face to the winter’s sunlight, even when we cannot see, through 
clouds or prison walls, the sun’s own fire, so we receive the reality 


of creation through the sense organs that do not touch or meet their 
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Source. Just so, we have said, the servant boy of Elisha encountered 
the hidden Lord of Hosts, invisibly displayed in the chariots of fire. 

Now we need not enter the thicket of epistemology once again to 
identify and sort out the relation of sense impression to reality, or of 
epistemology to metaphysics. Rather here we simply open our eyes 
to the language of Scripture, the language of everyday life, in which 
the source and color and reality of our ordinary experience is received 
at a distance, enjoyed without tracing down and grasping the origin 
or cause. We are being shown, in the gentleness of Holy Scripture, 
how it is that the High God stoops down to His creation, how the 
earth bears the mark of its Maker, and how the creature stands in the 
Lord’s own garden and hears His Presence, though he walks on by, 
just out of sight, in the cool of the evening breeze. The Lord dwells 
richly in his creation. He stands at the very heart of it. The Creator 
is the Rock, the Stability, the Glory right in the very center of the 
earth. His very own Color, His own inexhaustible Richness, His own 
Glorious Life we sense at a distance in our own poor home. He, the 
King, has come to His city; He dwells here. The earth shines. 

To sense reality at a distance is to not pretend to know its identity, 
its full essential properties, its complete definition and causal powers. 
(“Knowledge is not closed under entailment!”) We know simply 
that we stand in the presence of something, Someone, who remains 
unseen. The source of our sense impression has entered in some way 
our hearing or sight or smell, but we do not directly touch or taste 
or see the source itself. Now these ordinary human experiences allow 
us to consider a relation of presence and hiddenness that is altogether 
apposite for our reflection on the Lord’s presence in our theological 
speech. Almighty God can be near, unimaginably near, to His 
creation without His coming fully into view: the Holy One can be 
present in this invisible Mode. We can speak of this Near Presence 


without grasping the Source, nor comprehending the Reality that 
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is at work here. Indeed, the Identity of Almighty God can remain 
hidden in the midst of Presence; just so does Jacob recognize later 
that God was in that place, that dark place of dream and mystery, and 
he did not know it. 

Now such epistemic modesty does not require a firm distinction be 
drawn between certain properties of God and God’s true Identity; we 
do not need to resort, that it, to the well-known distinction between 
“what God is” and “who God is;” that is a staple of much scholastic 
theology. For Thomas, such a conceptual line allows him to retain a 
particular and elevated role for revelation and dogmatic definition in 
the midst of a general and universal acknowledgement of the Reality 
of God. The analogy formed between the pairs of reason and faith, 
and nature and grace, structure Thomas’s theological epistemology 
and integrate strongly the realms of creation and ecclesiology. We 
need not reject such a powerful distinction and integration; but we 
need not embrace it here either. Such careful conceptual work is 
clearly in the neighborhood, but we have reason to question the 
firm line it seems to draw between divine predicates open to general 
inspection, and those reserved for the confession of the church. It 
is not so clear, I say, that Attributes should be organized in this 
way, nor separated out along lines of dogmatic definition and natural 
reason as they are in the Summa. For our work here we may say 
that the creaturely experience of Divine Nearness and Mystery may 
remain looser and more commonsensical than scholastic architecture 
demands. Here we need only say that the Lord’s Omnipresence to 
His creation as Mystery is simply received at a distance, its Source and 
Cause not directly and fully known. 

When we rely first and principally upon negative Attributes, then, 
to speak of the Holy One in our midst, we intend to speak in just 
this open and informal way. We stand in the Presence of the Hidden 


One and we do not see him in his Plenitude or grasp His positive 
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Majesty. Yet we must not overlook the radical Nearness in this distant 
encounter. God is present to His creation, to his creatures’ tongues, 
in His Aseity, as He is as such, in these Attributes of Hiddenness. 
God stands in the heart of creation as invisible, and He is known as 
such in the negative Attribute of Hiddenness. This is not a positive 
Attribute, to be sure: included in the predicate of Divine Invisibility 
is the negative moment of speaking about what is not seen. Yet we 
afhrm, even in this negative moment, that God has been spoken of 
aright in this creaturely word. Even as the sound of a voice is truly 
that voice, though hidden and unseen, and just as the heat from 
a distance fire remains the true energy and warmth and cheer of 
that fire, hidden from view, so Invisibility speaks truly of the High 
God who hides Himself. “At a distance” here means that God is 
superabundantly more than what is seen or heard in the creature’s 
word. The human predicate for God reaches into a living stream, 
a Reality that is more of the Same, but inexhaustively, infinitely so. 
To attest that God is the Hidden One is to speak of “signs” and 
“traces,” yes; but it is more. We do not simply possess markers of One 
whom we do not know or encounter—the forest tracks of an animal, 
long gone, which we cannot, will never identify. Rather we creatures 
possess the communication of a Reality that will always be more, 
always beyond our grasp. At great remove, we name a Richness that 
is present, and beyond all measure. The One God can have this Mode 
of Presence to His creatures. 

But it must be clear by now that several useful, familiar, and 
altogether reliable distinctions in the traditional doctrine of God have 
now fallen by the wayside. In a rather off-hand and informal way, 
we have in fact set aside and undermined several deep footings in 
the architecture of this central doctrine. Evident is the hammering 
away at the deep-seated reliance—at least in the modern age—on 


the distinction between things as they appear and as they are in 
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themselves. Equally pushed aside is the familiar confidence in “mind 
independence” as the hallmark of realism. The substance-accident 
distinction, never particularly adapted to theological use, falls into 
the shadows here, as do Locke’s primary and secondary qualities. 
Unfinished still is the full settling of accounts with Barth’s strong 
distinction between “natural theology” and the doctrine of 
Christological revelation—but I give fair warning that this Barthian 
fundamentum, too, is losing its solid footing here. Most jarring to the 
traditional architecture, however, is the standard distinction between 
negative and positive Attributes in the doctrine of God, now slowly 
losing its hold on theological expression. So deeply ingrained is this 
distinction that we have traveled down this road relying upon these 
familiar signposts. And to be sure they will still have work to do in 
theological doctrine of God; but not the work they were fashioned to 
carry out. Not so neatly can our work be divided here. 

For consider the “negative Attribute” we have long examined 
here, the Divine Invisibility. We might take this trait to be a more 
scriptural, more modern form of the scholastic Attribute of 
Immateriality: God is not a body, nor composed of matter. Anyone 
who holds that God is not a creature, inhabiting the realm of 
physicality or “extension,” would agree that God is immaterial, as 
I certainly do. But note the structure of such a statement. In this 
traditional form, we afhrm what God is not, and not what He is. 
A negative Attribute in this way follows the simple logical rule 
that negating a property does not necessarily afhrm its opposite. 
We do not define God’s Aseity, we say in this traditional lexicon, 
when we negate creaturely properties in God; rather we rule out the 
unfitting or impossible from among God’s unknown and undefined 
Perfections. As has been long observed, the Chalcedonian definition 
appears to operate in just this fashion: the Hypostatic Union is not 


defined positively, but unfitting and impossible relations between 
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the Divine Son and his humanity are ruled out, negated. This of 
course is a well-rehearsed path in the ordo cognoscendi of God:?° His 
Essence remains beyond definition, delimited and marked out by the 
negations that separate God from everything unworthy of Him. But 
this cannot be the way Divine Perfections properly work! 

Not so do negative Attributes properly carry out their assigned task 
of speaking of the One God, bent down into the world He has made. 
Not so do we grasp properly and fittingly what is disclosed in Holy 
Scripture when “negative” traits are disclosed to us by the Spirit’s own 
hand. For God’s own true Being, his own Life as such, is disclosed in 
the negative predicates given to us in creaturely words. Something 
like this claim must lie behind Rahner’s elliptical point, cited above, 
that in creaturely transcendental experience, the distinction between 
“God in himself” and “God for us” falls away. Just so, we say, God is 
not a noumenon or the only noumenon, lying behind our phenomena 
as its Cause, shrouded in Impenetrability. (We echo here our earlier 
contrast drawn between Thomas’s more fitting account of divine 
reality and Kant’s less fitting reliance upon the terms of critical 
philosophy, a contrast developed at section 2a and b.) God truly is 
invisible; that is His Nature and Being. God truly is hidden, carved 
down deep into the very fabric of creation, poured out in Name and 
smoke and angels’ cries in the heart of the temple. Almighty God is 
truly One, utterly unique, without Form or Image or Likeness: He is 
not multiple, yes; but He is much more just this One, this very One, 
superabundantly unique. 

We might summarize our whole development in this way: the 
doctrine of negative Attributes does not refer to principally or 
concern itself first of all with creatures. This is not a form of world 
denial. Rather, the doctrine of negative Attributes—as does the 
doctrine of positive Attributes—refers to, concerns itself with, and 


points to God, to His Aseity and Being. This, I take it, is the force 
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of Rahner’s claim that God is “Permanent Mystery.” These negations 
are thus fully realist in character, metaphysical and substantial, neither 
bare epistemic limits nor denials of creaturely traits. Just so, we may 
consider God’s Perfections to be communicable to creatures and their 
language. Just so, as we will see, are all the “absolutes” in the doctrine 
of Divine Perfections: properties of the Divine Nature under the 
condition of negation. 

But perhaps uneasy readers of Barth’s polemical works of the 1930s 
can no longer stand quietly by as all this is being said. They will 
report that they hear unmistakably, ominously, the Commandatore 
standing outside theology’s door, insistently, mercilessly knocking. 
They have patiently waited through this long excursus—or perhaps 
not so patiently!—but now must ask, and ask pointedly, Is not all 
this high-sounding defense of creation, and of our fine creaturely 
predicates, reaching out, successfully, to the Mystery that is God—is 
this not all an elaborate invitation to establish natural theology as the 
honored guest in dogmatics? Of course I too hear the knocking; so it 


is time to settle accounts with Barth and his readers. 


It is no easy task, to be sure, because Barth’s whole polemic against 
natural theology is itself so complex and many-sided that it is no 
small achievement to be able to state properly the casus belli, much 
less to answer it, and answer it well. I will take Barth to oppose 
natural theology on two grounds: that the divine-creature relation is 
reversible in such theology, and that God is no longer sovereign or 
living when expressed in this way. In shorthand: the “coinherence” of 
Creator and creature, and the assault on Divine Freedom. 

Now, though the Barth literature has devoted much time and 


sophisticated argument to the first, it is in my view the easier to set 
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aside. The “problem of coinherence” belongs to a particular era in 
theological epistemology, and relies upon claims that are little more 
than assumptions, assumptions of an elaborate school of modern post- 
Kantianism. When these fall to the ground, so too does the objection. 
In more detail: 

In his Glaubenslehre, Schleiermacher famously spoke of “God and 
the world being given together in pious awareness;” this is the faith, 
the believer’s God-consciousness, that underlies the whole, majestic 
Christian Faith. Now, such mutual indwelling within human 
awareness is given the technical name of coinherence, or theological 
relationalism.2! Such a relation, lying as it does at the very heart of 
modern Protestant dogmatics, appears to stand as one of the more 
vivid examples of modernism’s “turn to the subject” in European 
philosophy. Here we have the human subject—the Titan, as Barth 
will famously style this creature—who, “on a little introspection,” 
discovers God as the Other of human inwardness, embedded in the 
tangle that is our encounter with the natural world. We can spot 
in all this a framework inherited from Descartes’s Meditations and 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, a framework that joins together the 
structure and power of the human intellect with the world this mind 
encounters beyond, but also within, and because of, its own mind. 
The leading characters of modern European philosophy crowd in 
here: Kant’s categories of the understanding; Descartes’s clear and 
distinct ideas; Mind and extended matter; sense impression and the 
manifold of intuition; the pure and a priori forms of space and 
time. Now, with all this whole playbill in place, we can redescribe 
the presence of God and the world in our consciousness as givens, 
realities discovered in and received by human experience. They 
“coinhere” the human subject. Such a coinherence, Barth charges, is 


fundamentally symmetrical or reversible in character. We see just this 
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troubling relationship in Rahner’s example of the key in the door 
lock: the lock determines the shape of the key; the key determines 
the shape of the lock. There is realism here, note. The problem, often 
misdiagnosed in criticism of modern theology, is not irrealism—not 
certainly in the aim or structure of Schleiermacher-inspired theology. 
There truly is a key, and it in fact unlocks the door. That it is 
determined in shape by the keyhole does not unmake it as a key; 
rather this very coinherence entails that it is a key. Barth was well 
aware of this fact, and his brusque rejection of Emil Brunner’s 
denunciation of Schleiermacher as a “mystic” is built on that insight. 
God is real, and really given in pious awareness, just as the world 
is, really given to and knit up in the interplay of freedom and 
dependence that human creatures bring to the net of nature and its 
relations. The problem that Barth spies in all this is that the Reality 
of God is measured by and conformed to the strictures of creaturely 
awareness even as the creature is to the Presence of the Creator. 
So, I might, inspired by Schleiermacher, begin with the structures 
of human piety or the creaturely experience of the world, and find 
in those limits and determinations the contours of the God who 
dwells within. But I could also, in the same school, begin with the 
Reality of God. It is not objectivity—realism as an account of external 
objects—that is the great prize here. A coinherent dogmatics can be 
strongly objective in tone. But the framework here demands that 
the Divine Reality conform to its recipient; it must be given to the 
creature’s inner life. That is the force of reversibility: the control or 
constraints on theological epistemology belong to the creature just 
as much as to the Creator, and it makes no difference to this point 
that God alone makes the world, and fashions the human creature 
as he pleases. Now, Barth labored throughout the 1920s to find the 
escape route out of this coinherence, and in the course of these 


struggles, broadened his sharp polemic against Schleiermacher to all 
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those schools, early and late, that grounded Christian theology in 
a symmetrical relation of Creator and creature. Such grounding he 
called—denounced as, really—natural theology. 

Now, is my own account of creaturely predication of God such a 
natural theology? I have to say no—but on rather surprising grounds. 
Rather than launching an argument on behalf of this creaturely 
knowledge of God, I resist the very terms of the argument itself. The 
proper defense for my own position, that is, does not even attempt 
to answer or dispute the “problem of the given.” A more radical 
position must be staked out than all that; it must begin much further 
back. We must instead reject the entire antecedent framework that 
gives rise to and motivates the problem of natural theology as such. 
We can do this because the stature of Cartesian first philosophy or 
Kantian critical philosophy does not command the field as once it did. 
No longer is it necessary, in rigorous epistemology, theological or 
secular, to answer the Cartesian problems of certainty, or the Kantian 
strictures on realism. These philosophers do not summon us into the 
witness box and demand an accounting. 

Of course we cannot deny the centrality of these philosophers to 
the theological tradition, nor dismiss the questions they raise; rather 
we simply acknowledge their place, now, as one position among 
many, a particular and historical school that it recognized both for 
its greatness but also for its frailty. The problem of the given has 
become, in scholastic parlance, a “question of the schools.” No longer 
are they judge, we the defendants. 

Consider some questions we are now free to ask: Why should 
we agree, for example, that an object given to human awareness is 
controlled by the human mind? We would need antecedent reasons 
now for accepting Kant’s account of the categories and their 
transcendental deduction. But much of that Kantian superstructure 


falls to the ground in more empirical, naturalistic, or pragmatic 
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doctrines of knowledge. We do not need a list here, but might simply 
say that the near uniform bowing by modern theology before Kant’s 
regulative use of concepts has quietly entered into the past. Or, why 
should we agree, after all, that coinherence entails reversibility? Does 
my frank knowledge of and encounter with a living thing—a tree 
or song bird or a human being—in fact entail that I in the end 
set the terms for its appearance to me? Am I in fact in control of 
the mountain range that rises up before my eyes on the horizon? 
Now, Schleiermacher said as much; but need we accept his claim 
without objection? On inspection that claim rests on little more 
than a stipulation he makes in the famous introduction to the 
Glaubenslehre. To such stipulation and the accompanying demand for 
recognition, I simply say no. Now, no one can deny the complex 
work that stands behind Schleiermacher’s stipulation; this is no crude, 
Because I say so! And it is work that reveals a good bit about the 
young Barth’s theoretic universe and theological struggle. But the 
claim that this reversibility, this symmetry in concept, leads to a 
menace called natural theology belongs to a particular, polemic 
reading of Schleiermacher, and ultimately, of Descartes. 

Like his contemporary, Jacques Maritain, Barth always traced back 
the woes of modern theology to Descartes—but reversibility is one 
charge that Descartes himself rejected with powerful, and in my 
mind, unanswered arguments in his defense. Whatever we make of 
Descartes’s arguments from the “clear and distinct idea of Infinity,” 
we need not accept, without debate, Barth’s diagnosis of such 
Cartesianism as the forerunner to Feuerbach and his frank celebration 
of reversibility. Barth’s is a bracing account of the rise of academic 
liberal theology, a stirring call to arms, but one that need not lead 
to universal conscription. I remain unpersuaded by Descartes or Kant 
in their epistemologies, especially in their programmatic ambitions, 


and I do not believe that the concepts and words we use for naming 
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and knowing the world inevitably face the charge of irrealism or 
creaturely Titanism when acknowledged as creaturely possessions. 
We know the world truly, I say; not infallibly, but reliably, firmly. 
We need not be embarrassed by antique notions of correspondence, 
or common sense appeals to rough-and-ready realism; these are likely 
to be true, I say, and the opposition to them strikes me as on the 
whole unpersuasive and too often unexamined. We work in another 
era when diversity of theological epistemology reigns; no single 
school demands sustained rebuttal. Other positions are respectable, 
and can be assumed, with some entrance fee, into the work of 
theology. So I believe that the “problem of the given” can be allowed 
simply to take its place among the historical developments of 
contemporary dogmatics. 

Now I should hasten to say that I do not, in all this historical 
relativity, imagine that the problem of reversibility itself is toothless 
or tame. It may not arise from the sources Barth named, and it 
does not, I say, arise inevitably from the structures of human 
knowing—but there is a real problem on the horizon all the same. 
That problem stems from an odd, sadly ironic aftermath of the grand 
intellectual systems of the nineteenth century. In what has been 
termed the social location of human thought, or social constructivism 
in knowledge, a form of reversibility is simply assumed into the 
starting point. When we speak about the world, the “external world,” 
as it is often called, we are assumed to be speaking in fact about 
ourselves, our time and culture and embodiment, our own inner and 
social reality. The radical relativity and mutability of human culture, 
its artifacts and worldviews, are taken, often without comment, as 
grounds for a radically symmetrical account of human knowing. All 
this serves the larger campaign of “antifoundationalism” in much 
contemporary cultural theory, and makes of much social 


constructivism a Kantianism without realism. We may equally well 
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begin with ourselves, our own experiences or limitations, as with 
God’s own Being, because in the end, we simply talk, always and 
everywhere, of ourselves, and in just this way, point to God’s 
exceeding Mystery and Ineffability. This elevated despair about 
realism in knowledge is what Barth, I believe, would term a vicious 
circle: we never truly leave the suffocating interior of language or 
subjectivity; there is nothing “outside the text.” To this assumption, | 
simply say no. No, we need not assume the armature of nineteenth- 
century epistemology without its own solution. No, we need not 
despair of—nor delight in the failure ofthe successful knowledge of 
the world and of Almighty God. No, we need not resign ourselves 
to making do in the airless room of our own cultural imagination. 
The theology written here has been offered as a counterstroke to all 
that. I have not said all that needs to be said—the doctrine of faith 
will be that, I hope—but I believe that we can simply begin with 
God and His Perfections, because they have been given to us, and we 
gratefully, reliably, and humbly receive them with thanksgiving for 
their Reality. 

We take leave of this front in Barth’s attack on natural theology, 
but not without a backward glance. I mentioned in passing above 
that Descartes offers powerful reasons for denying symmetry in his 
“clear and distinct idea” of God. This underlies his analysis of the idea 
of infinity. This clear and distinct idea is given as a datum of reason, 
yet remains underivable, Descartes argues, from the finite furniture 
of the universe or the human mind. Now we need not settle all 
accounts with Descartes here—there will be time for that—but we 
may at least in brief compass note that Descartes himself believed 
that he had demonstrated the Reality of the infinite God not on the 
foundation of the thinking self—precisely not that!—but rather on the 
impossibility of the creature to develop, create, or stitch together such 


a transcendent and divine idea. God is the foundation of Descartes’s 
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knowledge of the world, and of the deliverances of the thinking 
self as well. The quest for certainty, Descartes argues, founders on 
anything less that the Reality and Benevolence of God. 

Now all this prompts a broad question as we survey the 
development of modern philosophy and theology. Might it be that 
we have become skeptics in our age because we no longer accept 
Descartes’s solution to radical doubt? I’ve given nothing like the full 
assessment of modernism that would substantiate such a question; 
but it remains a stubborn worry all the same. In so many ways, we 
Westerners remain Cartesians, even in our radical rejection of mind- 
body dualism: we inhabit a world that is simply “extended matter,” 
shorn of substance and accident, primary qualities, and teleological 
cause. For many English-speaking philosophers, mind belongs also to 
the realm of extension; it is “body” or it is nothing at all. But we have 
stripped Cartesianism of the Reality that made human knowledge 
possible, much less certain: so much of the former Christendom finds 
that it has “no need of the hypothesis of God,” as LaPlace once said 
long ago. Might it be, then, that epistemology as a problem arises 
with the loss of that solution? It is hard to shake the impression that 
the “turn to the subject” in philosophy, and the near total command 
of epistemology in much nineteenth- and_ twentieth-century 
conceptual work, springs from a fear—a conviction?—that 
knowledge cannot be easily prosecuted, secured, or explained under 
the conditions of utter secularism. Why are we such skeptics about 
what we know, such relativists, of often a rather crude and 
unthinking—but well-meaning—kind? Why do we shake our heads 
at “vulgar realism” and imagine that the problem of knowledge, 
especially of the knowledge of God, navigate murky waters indeed? 
Could it be that as a culture, especially as an intellectual culture, we 


can only attest—indirectly of course—to the misery that attends such 
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darkling plains, the godless world where anything is possible? We do 
not want to say too much here, and we can only ask. But we do ask. 
But there are other matters lying closer at hand. We have set aside, 
at least for a time, Barth’s worry about the symmetry of theological 
coinherence. But the second charge—that the freedom of God is 
imperiled—remains on the docket, and is a much more serious 
offense, and demands a much more urgent defense. Barth said early 
on that the God of Schleiermacher could not speak; there is no Deus 
dixit in the theology of the Christian Faith. Now there is no denying 
that the God who underlies much academic liberalism, as well as the 
Transcendental Thomism of Rahner and his school, does not step 
onto the stage as an Agent, a Speaker and Commander and personal 
Judge. The metaphysical strictures of these forms of relationism do 
not permit conceptual room for the concrete, individual Personality 
of God. In their idiom: God is not “a particular thing within the 
world of things.” Now, that is one form of the suppression of the 
liberty of God. But Barth is after a second restriction, a deeper, 
more powerful suppression, than the brute loss of Divine Personal 
Agency. Barth seeks a God who is free in “relationalism” itself, a God 
who is sovereign Lord in His acts, and in His self-disclosure. God 
must be free, Barth argues, not beyond his covenant with creatures, 
in some dark realm concealed from his creatures, unimaginable in 
their doctrines of revelation; no, Almighty God must be free in His 
Objectivity to our minds, free within His covenant and election of 
creatures, within His creating, sustaining, and redeeming His world. 
To underscore this point, Barth will term this lordly freedom Divine 
Faithfulness. God’s free fidelity to His election and will and mercy 
in Christ has all the contours of a highly colored voluntarism or 
occasionalism in the doctrine of God. And true, it is formally parallel 


to such doctrines, bent as they are on preserving the Deity’s 
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Sovereignty over creation through and in acts of the Divine Will. 
Yet the mature Barth is neither occasionalist nor voluntarist in His 
doctrine of God. Freedom, for the Barth of the Church Dogmatics, is 
a property of the whole Person or Being of God, not the property 
of the Will alone. Barth signals this holism through the rather dense 
technical term, secondary Objectivity and its longer correlate, “God 
remains Subject within his own Objectivity.” God upholds and 
corrects and delivers His creatures out of his own Nature and 
Character: the One who loves in freedom. The God of Israel is 
a promise keeper, a bearer of the Divine Name, the Lord of the 
Covenant, extending his faithfulness to a thousand generations. 
These two dimensions of freedom—the Agency of the True God, 
and his Freedom as Subject—yoke together into a bold and vigorous 
proclamation of the Living God, the One who is free to be gracious. 
Now it is Barth’s deep conviction that a natural theology that carves 
God’s Presence deep into creation, and into creaturely knowledge, 
cannot properly preserve this Freedom of the Living God. And we 
must agree that a doctrine of God in which the Almighty Lord is 
inert, stable as a thing is stable in its place, and open to creaturely 
knowledge as are objects and things, pinned on the specimen table 
for our inspection—this is no god at all. But can our doctrine of God, 
with its particular theological epistemology, say anything more than 
this? Can it only agree that it is monstrous to worship an inert, lifeless 
god—but remain, after all pious lip service falls silent, far away in its 
heart, serving in fact as a prison guard to a thing-like deity? That 
is the sharp question Barth would raise against all coinherence in 
theology, and it is a question that must be answered, answered in full. 

First we must gain a scope of remedies available; they are not 
as broad as we might imagine. It is a sad testimony to creaturely 
sinfulness to realize that a vigorous doctrine of revelation does not in 


fact defend against the imprisonment of the Lord God into our little 
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hands. History is littered with the protests that God has revealed to 
them and their kind that they are in the right, and God favors them 
in their cause. And the spectacle is hardly more modest when we turn 
to strongly Christological doctrines of revelation, as strong as Barth’s 
own Barmen Declaration. Christ has been declared king of human 
armies then and now, and he has been placed, a puppet king, over 
the dreaming ambitions of Christians since the age of Charlemagne. 
These do not constitute arguments against Barth’s own positions, 
certainly, but serve rather as cautions against a too proud accounting 
of what such positions can do. We have every reason to fear certain 
versions of natural law and of orders of creation; they can be cruel 
pieties of the status quo indeed. But in all these doctrines of revelation 
and of natural theology we stand in the presence of sinners who 
will use nearness to God as a means of turning away, as Calvin 
finely observes in the Institutes. So we must seek remedies elsewhere; 
formal doctrine alone will not prevent dangerous Titanism. What 
we look for in the doctrine of Divine Attributes, and the theological 
knowledge of them, is a doctrine of God that teaches about God’s 
intimacy to creation as itself an act of Freedom, the act of the free 
Lord of all. We need a doctrine that incorporates the compatibilism 
of Divine Nearness with Divine Freedom. Such, I believe, is the 
doctrine of communicable Attributes in the doctrine of creation. 
God is known in creation, His very own Reality disclosed in the 
words of His creatures: that is the theological compatibilism I have 
attempted to set out here. The corollary to that Presence in the 
house of language has been, in the doctrine of Divine Attributes, 
the conviction that God spreads abroad His own Perfections, 
communicates them to His creatures. Now, chief among these 
communicable Perfections, I say, is Hiddenness or Invisibility. God in 
His own majestic Hiddenness can be present as such to His creatures 


and to their own knowledge of Him. Now these two fires send 
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up some odd sparks. Just as the doctrine of negative and positive 
Attributes have been remade by this form of theological 
compatibilism, so too must be the notion of the communication of 
Divine Perfections. For in the tradition, communicability generally 
has been reserved for the positive predicates: as God is good and 
wise, so creatures in their own manner can receive and become good 
and wise; as God is the true and primary cause of all reality, so 
creatures can receive the power to be creaturely causes, secondarily, 
dependent but genuine causal agents in the world of nature. It is 
easy—perhaps!—to see how such positive properties could be shared 
across the great divide of Creator and creature. But it has been 
considered one of the hallmarks of the negative Attributes—indeed 
the basis of the distinction itself—that these privative Perfections 
find no answering chord in creatures. From such instincts arose the 
fundamental structure of traditional negative Attributes—that they 
negate creation and finite materiality. As mere creatures, it is said, 
we cannot become, even according to our own kind, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, impassible, or eternal. To be so, it is thought, would 
be tantamount to declaring the finite infinite—yet remaining, all the 
while, finite, creaturely. Along such lines have run standard secular 
protests against doctrines of human immortality, or more broadly, in 
the Latin tradition, of creaturely theosis or divinization. We might 
think, on the Orthodox side, of parallel protests against the Palamite 
doctrine of Uncreated Light.72 Now, I have treated Invisibility and 
Hiddenness as biblical idiom for the negative Perfection of 
Omnipresence: just so is Almighty God present everywhere and 
always to His creatures in His creation. Now in the doctrine of the 
transcendentals I aim to show how just these very negative Attributes 
can be received by creatures according to their own idiom and kind. 


But here I hope to show how this transhgured doctrine of Divine 
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Attributes can acknowledge, preserve, and praise the Freedom of the 
Living God. 

Now we must guard against saying too much in these attempts, 
most especially here on this central governing point. We will be 
tempted, to be sure, to say just what the creature cannot say: the 
means whereby the Free Creator is engraved deep into the creation. 
Compatibilism in the divine encounter with His creatures can be 
presented, we remind ourselves, can be given a full and rigorous 
account, but cannot be properly explained. To explain is to 
conceptually rob the Creator of His lordly Freedom—though this 
can never be more than conceptual of course. Just as Anselm knew 
quite well that God could never in truth lose His Honor, so we 
must remind ourselves, again and again, that God in truth cannot 
be endangered or constricted by our poor schemes, our vaunted 
schemas. God will be glorified even here, in our little cages that we 
so tidily build for our Maker. So we will not attempt to spell out just 
how God can be poured into our world and into our intellect in His 
own majestic Perfections. Rather we will report that He has, and lay 


out how we might interpret, receive, and praise just this mighty deed. 


6. 


When the Lord God appears as the Unseen on the hills of Dothan, 
He immediately demonstrates himself as Sovereign and Commander 
over earthly powers and their armies. The Perfection of Invisibility, 
that is, cannot be abstracted from matters of freedom and of power 
and domination: always the Lord God’s Hiddenness enters into the 
creaturely world of exploitation and captivity, to deliver, to ransom, 
to declare Himself the One Free God, the Source of freedom. 
Though to be sure the conceptual demands of this doctrine are 


deep indeed, the Perfection of Invisibility is no mere idea, no play 
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of concepts. At its very heart lies the secret of freedom. In His 
condescension to His creatures, the Lord demonstrates Himself 
always as the One who is the much more, the One exceedingly 
beyond, even in His Presence. Always He is the Greater, the More of 
the same—no, the More of every kind—inexhaustibly More Gracious, 
More Powerful, More Real. He does not manifest himself in the 
traditional epiphanies of the ancient—and modern—world: the Lord 
does not show Himself as an avatar, a visible force or object, a thing. 
He does not manifest himself in this sense at all. There are no biblical 
epiphanies of this kind in Holy Scripture. To be material in this 
way is the province of idols, the inert images of the ancient world. 
Rather, the True God’s own particular and glorious epiphany is to 
be the Unseen, the Utterly Unique, the Invisible One, hidden in 
the midst of His people. He does not manifest local presence when 
He encounters His creatures; always in His very Presence, they are 
at a distance. Considerations such as these prompted Athanasius and 
Calvin to affirm that the Son ruled in heaven even as He walked in 
glorious humility on the earth. 

All of this is to afhrm that God is majestic, boundless; or in the 
language of the Cappadocians, infinite. God cannot be contained 
or constrained by our firm knowledge of Him and His Perfections 
because that very Being is measureless, or more properly, positively 
infinite. God is always immeasurably more of the Perfection 
manifested to us, the Perfection of that Goodness or Humility or 
Invisibility laid out before us and in our minds. In each Perfection 
and in them as a whole, God remains One: His Positive Infinity is 
the utter Unicity of each Perfection, immeasurably true and whole 
and living. For just that reason—but not that reason alone—God 
is Mystery, measureless Mystery. Something like this doctrine, | 
believe, lies behind Duns Scotus’s conviction that Infinity is the 


Predicate and Mode that defines each trait as God’s very own, 
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including, famously, the Perfection of Being itself. We do not 
encounter the Attribute of God, Scotus would argue, unless we are 
in the presence of Infinity. It is not simply that God is good, though 
to be sure that is true; it is rather that God is Infinite Goodness, the 
Good of every kind and degree and instance, infinitely His own. 
We may see an echo of this argument, too, in the mathematic work 
of Georg Cantor, the architect of much modern set theory, and the 
measure, the “cardinality,” of infinite sets. Cantor, a deeply religious 
man, coined a term for what we would call creaturely infinities: the 
transfinite. The set of whole numbers is a transfinite set, one that could 
be counted up, if all its members were known, and can be conceived 
of, ranked, and put to work as an infinite set of numbers of this kind. 
Now all this celebrated and path-breaking work in the mathematical 
infinite remained distinct, Cantor said, from Divine Infinity. For 
that Perfection Cantor reserved the term Absolute Infinity. God alone 
is absolutely infinite. In scholastic idiom, especially that developed 
by Thomas and his Arabist interlocutors, we would echo Cantor’s 
conviction by saying that God is the sole Positive Infinity. God 
cannot be “in a genus” as the Absolutely Infinite for it is his very 
Nature to be beyond delimitation. In this way, God cannot be merely 
a transfinite set. There are no “members of the set,” nothing to count 
up, and He alone cannot be given a size, a cardinal number, for it 
is His very Reality that is infinite, wholly, purely measureless. The 
relation between this Absolute Infinite and the creaturely transfinite 
is the modern expression of our very puzzle in the doctrine of Divine 
Attributes: How can God be the infinity of the creaturely transfinite, 
and remain the sole Absolute, Utterly Unique Infinite? 

Note now that we are asking about the relationship between the 
infinite Nature of God and the distinct, and limitless finite creatures 
in the cosmos the Lord God has created. In this question, I say, lies 


embedded the pearl of great price, the lordly Freedom of the One 
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God. God must give Himself to creatures, not a part or a shadow or 
fragment of Himself, as if there were such, but His very own Self, 
His Life, His Mystery. He Himself is present to His creation; yet the 
creation remains, finite, mortal, dependent. The Infinite as such is 
compatible with the finite. (Note, we are not saying that the “finite is 
capable of the Infinite”; precisely not that!) We must afhrm, then, that 
our creaturely traits that mirror a Divine Perfection—the negative 
and positive Attributes—are not mistaken or distorted or deceptive as 
guides. When we praise God for His goodness, we do not speak what 
we do not know. Goodness, to borrow scholastic idiom once again, is 
not an equivocal predicate. Let us say that goodness, the goodness we 
seek and perhaps practice in our creaturely realm, consists in part—we 
only speak in part here—of loving acts toward another. It is good to 
be kind, we say; and we are right to say so. God is good in just this 
way. He is infinitely more than that goodness, that small act of mercy 
or kindness, but He is not foreign to it, not aloof or apart, but rather, 
the Lord God just is the humble goodness of that quiet act, and just 
is its infinite reaches. As God is the Life of all the living, the Being 
in whom we live and move and have being, so God is Infinite Life, 
Infinite Being and Personality, in and beyond our creaturely realm. 
So, we must afhrm, in the end, that God alone can be at once 
compatible to and distinct from the creaturely virtues, powers, and 
life He has made. Just this is the Mystery, the measureless Mystery 
of the One God, hidden in His own world. He alone can do; He 
alone can be this. He is free in our knowledge of Him, just because 
He alone can be present in such a way that we securely know Him, 
and know in this His stooping down into and through our language, 
our hopes and ideals and longings, He remains infinitely beyond 
all that. Not other than all that! But beyond, gloriously beyond. 
This gracious pattern of identity and distinction is the very structure 


of Trinity: personal Distinction, identical Being. In this puzzle of 
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Divine Perfections and their communication to us, we see disclosed 
the very Reality of God in this way too. The pattern of self-disclosure 
that identifies with our concept yet remains high and lofty, distinct, 
free, boundless even in that Presence: that pattern is Trinity, given 
in our creaturely knowledge of Divine Perfections. So we can say 
to Barth and with him, that God is free, the One Lord, even in His 
presence to our thought; indeed, most especially there. That is His 
Mystery, His infinitely good and glorious Mystery, invisibly present 


to the world He made and saves. 


§3d. Divine Invisibility in the New Testament 


When we turn to the New Testament we find a striking pairing of 
Invisibility and Hiddenness in the transcendent presence of the One 
God. In the opening of Paul’s letter to the Romans, the apostle makes 
the remarkable assertion that it is the invisible God who is visible as 
the Hidden and Invisible One in the things that are made. Now this 
passage in Romans has been thoroughly plowed over for signs—or 
countersigns—of a “natural theology” in Paul’s gospel. More 
contentious at this moment in the church’s life, however, is the place 
of this passage within the larger movement of Romans 1, where 
the wrath of God is revealed against all (gentile?) folly, lust, impure 
passions, malice, and idolatry. Indeed it would be difficult to find 
a passage more contested in the contemporary Latin Church than 
this, from the generation of Barth and Brunner to the present day. 
But as is so often the case in painfully disputed passages, this verse 
from Romans seems rarely investigated for its remarkable richness for 
purely dogmatic purposes—in our case, for the doctrine of God. 

The apostle Paul teaches here that the pattern etched into Israel’s 
Scriptures—that the high and hidden God is present as the Unseen 
One—remains the first and foundational Mode of the Lord’s Being, 
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a Mode of Aseity that is present with His creatures as Invisibility. It 
is because the wicked see yet do not recognize the invisible things of 
God, His Deity and eternal Power, and do not accord this Invisible 
One thanks and praise, that they are guilty and “without excuse.” 
Just as the psalmist denounces idolaters who cannot understand 
hiddenness as presence, so Paul chastises the wicked for “suppressing 
the truth” that should be “plain to them,” that the One Lord cannot 
be seen and for just this reason is deserving of thanksgiving and 
praise. Once again, we see the pattern of compatibilism set out above. 
Almighty God is disclosed as the invisible Deity per se in and through 
visibility. Paul afhrms that God is present in His cosmos by way 
of Invisibility: it is that which cannot be seen that is seen in what 
has been made. Something of this is tasted of course in Thomas’s 
Five Ways and indeed in all demonstrations of God’s Reality from 
the character of the world as intentional effect. But our focus here 
is directly upon the Divine Reality, upon his Deity, Freedom, and 
Unicity as the Invisible One. 

In his Uniqueness, the Lord can be present as such in Invisibility; 
He can be hidden among us in this way too. Just this is what idolaters 
violate, for they “exchange” this “immortal” Deity for what can be 
made visible, local, material, earthy, and familiar within the cosmos. 
The gods, then, share metaphysical likeness with creatures. It is not 
simply that statues of a deity, say, are fashioned in a human forge 
or turned under a carpenter’s lathe; it is not simply the rather crude 
objection that human beings should not worship what they make. 
It would not take much study in comparative religion to learn that 
“images” of this kind are not worshiped because or even despite their 
human manufacture; rather they are worshiped because they are 
bearers of the gods, their dwelling place and creaturely idiom. No 
Christian who has reflected long on the doctrine of Incarnation nor 


on the sacraments, nor on the Iconoclastic Controversy can rest 
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easy with a cheap dismissal of visible gods. It is no real insight into 
“material deities” to dismiss them on the ground that worshipers 
appear to have forgotten that they have fashioned them and that the 
images look like the devotee. No, the deeper point that the apostle 
Paul presses upon us is this: it is a ‘secular” world that we inhabit and 
gaze upon, a world in which the One God is not visible as an “object” 
or “local place” within the cosmos—and just this is His invisible Deity, 
present as such to the world. The True God, the One Lord, can exist 
in this Mode. He shares this with no creature, and with no power of 
created cosmos. In his unique Majesty, he can be the Hidden One, 
and revealed as such. This is His Omnipresence. 

St. Matthew expresses this unique divine pattern through the 
theme of “secrecy.” The first evangelist lays special stress on this 
divine habitation—the Father who is in secret—in Jesus’ Sermon on 
the Mount. But this theme is hardly confined to these teachings on 
the proper piety disciples must show toward the heavenly Lord. The 
kingdom of God, that centerpiece of the preaching of the earthly 
Jesus, partakes too of secrecy. The kingdom is like a treasure, 
“hidden” in a field; it is like seed, buried down in the earth; it is 
like leaven, folded up into the dough. In parables only does Jesus 
teach of this hidden, powerful kingdom—and nothing, the evangelist 
tells us, is told without a parable. In just this way Jesus fulfills the 
prophecy of Isaiah: “I will open my mouth to speak in parables; I will 
proclaim what has been hidden from the foundation of the world.” 
To the disciples are given the “secrets of the kingdom;” but to those 
who receive only parables they will “hear, hear and never understand” 
(Matthew 13:11-13). 

These “secrets” of the kingdom of God will partake of the 
Hiddenness and Invisibility of the One Lord. Those who follow 
in this way will Jose their life; they will yield up their cloak; they 


will sell their possessions and give the wealth away; they will deny 
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themselves, take up their cross—their own death—and follow. This 
teaching, Jesus confesses in his “high priestly prayer,” is revealed 
“unto the babes” and has been “hidden” from the wise and prudent. 
And in this hidden and invisible life, disciples conform themselves 
to the secret Lord. As in Mark, so in Matthew the disciples are 
forbidden to tell others the “secret” revealed to Peter: that Jesus is 
the Christ. Jesus is Himself the “open secret:” he is the One seen 
everywhere—in the fields and rocky ridges of the Galilee; along 
the lakeshore and among the fishermen; in the village streets of 
Capernaum and Bethany; in the temple and the high priest’s 
courtyard and on a hill outside the city wall—visible to all, yet 
unrecognized, unknown, a treasure hidden in a field. Of His day, the 
day of the Son of Man, no one knows, not the angels, nor the Son 
but only the Father. Many will call for the Messiah. They will point 
him out in the wilderness, call out to him in inner rooms—but he will 
not be there. “For as the lightning comes from the east and flashes as 
far as the west, so will be the coming of the Son of Man. For where 
the corpse is, there the vultures will gather” (Matt. 24:27-28). 

In this, His secrecy, Jesus exhibits and is present as Lord. The 
evangelists Luke and John point to this same marker of invisible 
Deity when they describe Jesus as the One who “hides” himself from 
others’ eyes. Of course, such hiddenness is the common property of 
Christ’s Risen Life: His Lordship manifests itself in that He remains 
“in secret” until He seeks to reveal, to console, to teach, and 
commission. Through locked doors, in the midst of fearful hearts, 
through the iron bars of despair and loss, Jesus manifests Himself as 
the One who possesses all authority in heaven and on earth. The 
Deity of Christ emerges from the bodily resurrection of Christ in 
just this way, the “High and Lofty One, dwelling with contrite and 
broken hearted.” We might imagine that Gospel passages such as 


these made Luther, with his uncanny ear for biblical idiom, afhrm 
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that Christ’s dwelling place “at the right hand of God” cannot be a 
location but rather an exaltation, so that the whole Christ, humanity 
and Deity, exists in power wherever God is—that is, everywhere, 
throughout the cosmos. But Christ’s lordly secrecy is not simply a 
property of the eschatological age. More telling for our theme is the 
rich resonance of lordly hiddenness in the earthly life of Jesus Christ. 

The Lord’s earthly power of hiddenness is manifested in the midst 
of the crowds’ hunger to know who Jesus is. In the great grassy fields 
where thousands ate their fill and on the mountainside where the 
suffering at last knew healing and rest, the crowds confessed, “This 
is indeed the prophet who is to come into the world (cosmos).” In 
solemn irony, John reports, “when Jesus realized that they were about 
to come and take him by force to make him king, he withdrew 
again to the mountain by himself” (John 6-14-15). Again John ties 
together divine Identity and Hiddenness. “Very truly I tell you, 
before Abraham was, I am,” Jesus proclaims to the crowds who 
seek to know who he claims to be. As they prepare to stone the 
blasphemer, Jesus hides Himself and leaves the temple (John 8:58—-59). 
In St. Luke, the Hiddenness of Christ’s Lordship becomes visible 
even earlier, when first Jesus emerges from the wilderness and the 
tempter’s power. Into His hometown of Nazareth, in His own place 
of instruction, Jesus expounds beautifully on the Haf-Torah from 
Isaiah, “and all speak well of him” (Luke 4:22). Yet straightaway, “the 
crowd seeks to know who he is.” This time, in Lukan irony, the 
hometown congregation, those who know him best, ask, “Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” In a striking reversal of the Johannine coronation, this 
crowd rises up in rage, drives Jesus out to the crown of a hill outside 
Nazareth so that in driving Him over the cliff they might at least be 
rid of the inconvenient man. But he passed through the midst of them 
and went on his way (Luke 4:16-30). 
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The apostle Paul, who opened up this path of the invisible and 
hidden things of God, surely knows very well indeed just what this 
“way” of the Lord must mean. He indeed knows that Christ, and Him 
crucified, is folly to those “who did not know God through wisdom” 
(1 Cor. 1:21); for “God chose what is weak in the world to shame 
the strong; God chose what is low and despised in the world, things 
that are not, to reduce to nothing things that are” ( 1 Cor. 1:27-28). It is 
the self-emptying of this One Lord, his entering from the high places 
down into the world as the lowly and secret and hidden, that mark 
out the One to be exalted, lifted up, set up in heavenly places. Who 
can read his great hymn to Christ in Philippians and not hear ringing 
throughout these verses the secrecy of this One Lord, the invisible 
God in visible flesh? “Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ 


Jesus,” Paul exhorts, 


who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not regard equality with God 
as something to be exploited, 
but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a slave, 
being born in human likeness. 
And being found in human form, 
he humbled himself 
and became obedient to the point of death— 
even death on a cross. 
Therefore God also highly exalted him 
and gave him the name 
that is above every name, 
so that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bend, 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 
and every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. (Phil. 2:5-11) 
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Holy Scripture, then, teaches the almighty presence of the invisible 
One. Everywhere we see signs of this invisible Presence, hidden 
in clouds and fire and temple, closed up in enigmatic sayings and 
parable, lifted up in realms far above the eye and ear, ringing out of 
heavenly places that cannot utter any sound. Secret is the kingdom, 
secret and hidden the messiahship of this unrecognized One; lowly 
and humble and beneath notice, unseen among the powers of the 
earth, emptied, hidden away as a slave. Unlike the idols of every age, 
this One Lord possesses a Mode with His creatures that is His alone: 
He is the invisible Deity of and in the cosmos He has made. Such is 
the Mode of the One God, made known in our world and words as 
the unseen and the beyond, the superexceeding Reality of the Utterly 
Unique Lord. 

But when we have said all this, we have not quite said it all. 
For we must ask here, as we must in all the Divine Perfections, 
Could it have been otherwise? Have we set out the Perfection of 
Omnipresence in such a way that the Sovereignty of the One God 
is preserved and honored? Has our account of the Invisibility of 
the Lord properly won through to a God who is Lord over all 
His ways and works, over all His own Perfections? We do not 
lay out just yet the full implications of this little phrase, “it could 


” 


have been otherwise;” that will bide its time. Yet even here we 
must take up such counterfactuals—roughly and without proper 
comment—because the Perfections of Almighty God can only be set 
out within the domain of Freedom, the divine, personal Freedom 
who is Lord. So, we take a first, tentative step. We begin to answer 
by recalling our cardinal texts: I am the high and lofty One, who 
inhabits eternity; and who dwells with the contrite and lowly of 
heart (Isa. 57:15); and, “Let the same mind be in yourselves that was 
in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, did not 
consider equality something to be exploited, but emptied himself, 
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taking the form of a slave” (Phil. 2:5-7). We begin by turning aside 
for a moment to see this thing that the Lord God has done. 

Our investigation of the Reality of God has begun with the 
glorious and powerful revelation of God’s ineffable Uniqueness and 
Freedom. Holy Scripture in principle begins here, and it is to this 
Sovereign Oneness that Christ directs us in his Great 
Commandment. The formless and imageless theophany on Mount 
Horeb announced itself with every sign and wonder the created 
elements could pour forth: earthquake and fire, thick clouds and 
darkness, annihilating terror and holiness. Such is the manifestation 
of the One God to the prophet Moses, the great teacher of God’s 
Being and law. The Unique Unicity of God is paired always by the 
Lord’s Freedom from idols: this dialectical structure is the pattern 
and form of God’s primary revelation, that God is One. Such a 
transcendent, holy God could have been entirely remote from His 
cosmos; indeed, His Reality needs no creature to be complete or 
free or utterly unique. Yet this Lord God graciously, lavishly turns 
toward us, pours Himself out into this world, wills to be present to 
it in all its creatureliness. The One Lord, not restricted or bound 
to this Presence nor indeed to this Mode of Presence, nevertheless 
offers and enacts this gracious gift, to be present to the things He 
has made as the Invisible One. As such, He is the Omnipresent One, 
everywhere and always present as the Transcendent and Sublime 
within the world and words of His creatures. And not just the world! 
Hiddenness is built into the very fabric of Scripture itself. 

Consider the great annals of Israel’s kings. Well-known to Bible 
scholars is the fact that when we turn to the story of King David, 
his warring and bravery, his cool expediency with Uriah and 
indifference toward the rape of his daughter Tamar, his anguish and 
folly about Absalom—in all these chronicles the Lord God does not 


appear; He does not act visibly within the central household and 
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reign of His covenant people. To be sure, King David takes the 
Lord’s Name upon his lips; His Glory is praised by the kings and 
priests and prophets. But this history does not differ from our own: 
in it the Lord God is concealed from our eyes. This worldliness does 
not end with Solomon or indeed with the sorry line of the final kings 
of Israel and Judah, each little more than a formula—they did evil in 
the sight of the Lord—who were swept away in the great empire- 
building conquests of the ancient Near East. The Lord God and His 
law are surely named here, and His judgements enacted, down to the 
bitterness of exile and profanation of the temple. But this great cycle 
of the book of Kings reads like modern history, stark and secular and 
shrewd—never does Bede and his first history of England strike us as 
so modern and familiar as does this ancient book! 

More striking still is the history of Jesus Christ Himself. As Barth 
noted so powerfully in his treatment of Gethsemane,» the history of 
this one Son of Man comes to its terrible earthly conclusion under 
the domain and “in the language of facts.” God, Barth writes, hides 
Himself behind the pitiless transactions of “facts”—the facts of empire 
and bureaucracy, of fear and expediency, of Realpolitik and crowd 
control. All these shrewd and realist elements of Roman rule, all too 
familiar to us in the modern age, come to dominate the narrative of 
Jesus of Nazareth. This, Barth says, is the terror of Gethsemane. Not 
the fear of death, though to be sure that is present; not the pathos of 
failure, though the disciples seem to have been stung by this; not the 
anguish of betrayal and condemnation, though surely these are knit 
up in the solemnity of that last supper with the Twelve—not these 
terrify Jesus, Barth says, but rather the horrible vision of the “cup he 
must drink.” This is the cup of the Lord’s holy Wrath that the prophet 
Jeremiah sees, the cup of judgement that makes the people stagger 
and reel, the cup of conquest and exile and woe. As Jeremiah saw the 


remorseless outpouring of the Chaldeans, the rise of a great empire, 
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the fall of a tiny nation caught in the war path of mighty armies, 
so Jesus sees the cup of Wrath poured out in the cold language of 
Roman facts. The Father is truly hidden here, utterly humble, utterly 
holy, His voice silent on Calvary, “darkness and thick clouds of the 
skies his secret place;” the Son yields up His spirit, falling into that 
silence and hiddenness, one more brutal death of an irritant in the 


outpost of empire. Here is Barth on Gethsemane: 


Jesus saw this world as it was. He saw what it was that dominated it 
and was fulfilled in it. He saw and felt the “great burden of the world.” 
He saw what even the greatest of Christian and other martyrs did not 
see: that this burden is overwhelming, that in the last resort it can only 
overwhelm and crush Himself and other men. He saw this because He 
had contradicted and withstood the tempter, because He had chosen and 
done that which is right. But it was one thing to enter and continue 
on this way, it was another to tread it to the end, and in this world its 
necessarily bitter end. It was one thing to contradict and withstand the 
tempter, it was another to see him actually triumphant as he necessarily 
would be in this world, in the humanity ruled by him, to be refuted by 
him in the hard language of facts. From this we may gather something 
at least of the convulsion of that hour. 

“Thy will be done” means that Jesus, like all this “evil and adulterous 
generation,” is to receive only the sign of the prophet Jonah, but that 
as the one man, the only One in this generation. He willed on behalf 
of this generation to see in it the true sign of God. “Thy will be 
done” means that He put this cup to His lips, that He accepted this 
answer of God as true and holy and just and gracious, that He went 
forward to what was about to come, thus enabling it to happen. “Thy 
will be done” means not only that Jesus accepted as God’s sentence 
this language of facts, this concealment of the lordship of God by the 
lordship of evil, this turning and decision against Him according to the 
determined counsel of providence, but that He was ready to pronounce 
this sentence Himself and therefore on Himself; indeed, He was ready to 
fulfil the sentence by accepting His suffering and dying at the hands of 
Gpaptwdoi.24 
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Such is the humility of the Lord God with His creatures, a holy and 
gracious freedom exercised by the One for others, for their sake and 
in their place. 

But it might have been otherwise. It could have been, after all, 
that the Lord would turn to His creatures in direct Omnipresence 
and annihilating Glory. God could have been “all in all” not in the 
endtime (1 Cor. 15:28), not as the great consummation of the age, but 
as His sole Presence in the cosmos. We have to consider what such 
a theophany would entail. We do not, in fact, have any scriptural 
record of such exhaustive and annihilating Presence, even at Sinai. 
There are glories and wonders and terrors, yes; but the Lord God was 
formless, shielded by cloud and darkness and thunder, present in His 
Invisibility, near in His Exaltation. Even the great apocalyptic psalms 
record the One Lord’s terrible Presence as shielded and clothed with 
the heavens as with a mantle, thunder raging out of His secret place, 
riding on the dark wings of the storm. The Lord does not turn 
toward His creatures, even in His most definitive manifestations, as 
the direct, local, visible Reality who would be the All of creation, the 
end of the creature. 

The One God could have assumed this glorious and visible Mode 
of Presence. He could have made His Reality incompatible with His 
creatures. In His Majesty, the Lord could have irrupted into the 
cosmos, “tearing the clouds and coming down,” bringing a day of 
the Lord that could be only terror and awe and destruction. The 
Presence of the Lord to His creatures would overcome, crowd out, 
and annihilate the creature in his path: the bush would be entirely 
consumed by divine fire. God, to be sure, would not be local as are 
earthly bodies. He would not be confined or bounded or restricted 
to place. But the Lord would be “local” in a secondary sense: where 
the Almighty was present, the creature would pass away, and the 


place would know it no more. It is this cauterizing vision of the 
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One God’s Presence that haunts every apocalypse: the Lord will be 
an annihilating fire. As the atmosphere is consumed by the flame, 
so would the creation be destroyed the Lord’s very Reality. And we 
will have occasion to gaze into such an apocalyptic vision—the terror, 
we might say, of the Lord in the wilderness—but even here we see a 
Divine Presence and Power that in the end, in great humility allows 
the creature to continue and and as its Servant, to abide. 

Were it otherwise, we would in these wilderness narratives catch 
glimpses of this annihilating Mode of Divine Presence and Power in 
doctrines of strict incompatibility between divine and human working, 
divine and human being. Were Christians to teach a doctrine of 
inspiration that truly and directly taught divine dictation, the Divine 
would be understood to destroy the human through its own 
manifestation. The human mind would be annihilated, replaced by 
the Divine Word, a searing and molten Presence that extinguished 
all creaturely thought and word. Were Christians to teach that the 
Incarnate Lord had no true human nature, that he wore his human 
nature “as a livery,” a disguise or covering, thinly stretched over 
the Divine Reality, then the Divine Presence would be conceived 
as a local Power that could brook no creaturely competitor. Were 
human acts to be replaced by the Divine Working, God’s Grace or 
Election destroying human agency and vitality, then Divine Presence 
would be seen as the Sole Cause, the Sole Power and human beings 
truly that stock caricature of Lutheran justificatio, the stone or log or 
dead thing, destroyed by Grace.”° Were Christians to teach that God 
was self-evident in a fashion Augustinians never dreamed of, directly 
visible to the eye, spread out on the horizon of creation like a fiery 
dynamism, human belief would then be impossible, surrender alone 
possible. Were Christians to teach this, then the Divine Presence and 
Working would be incompatible with creaturely ratio; it would be a 


Truth that could only volatilize the intellect and crush the thinker. 
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The Lord God could be such an Omnipresence; indeed many critics 
of Christianity imagine that this is what Christians teach about the 
Lord—and some Christians have been tempted to agree. But in fact, 
the Lord God is not such an annihilating Presence. He is not the 
Destroyer. He is not the Proud One who dwells only with His Glory, 
exterminating all the lowly and humble who stand in His way. The 
One free, holy Lord is rather the lowly Lord, the Humble One, who 
comes under our roof. He comes as the invisible Presence, compatible 
with His creatures.”© 

As the humble Lord, the One God comes to dwell with His 
creatures, the lowly One, invisible to His creatures. Now, the days 
of the Lord God’s humility begin not in His redeeming works ad 
extra, not in His incarnate life as the Son of lowliness, not even in the 
days of the Son’s flesh, when He was perfected through obedience, an 
obedience even unto death. These are to be sure treasured moments 
of the divine humility; but the One God’s lowliness begins even 
further back than these astonishing days of self-emptying. The Lord’s 
humility begins with His Hiddenness in the world He has made. 

God is the Publican in His own cosmos, standing not openly on 
the thoroughfares and wide avenues, proclaiming Himself and His 
Glory; the Lord takes rather a hidden place, standing a far ways off, 
pointing not to Himself but to the creatures He has made. The Lord 
God, the Almighty, is content, even in creation, to be the One for 
others. And this is His Holiness. He is content to hold the cosmos in 
being, yet not be an element within it. He is content to be the Truth, 
the Wisdom, the Reality of all things, yet be unrecognized in the 
manifold truths and discoveries and insights of an age. He is content 
to be unseen. When the visible and manifest and embodied dominate 
our human senses, the Unique Lord sits in that lowly place. He does 
not cry out or lift His voice in the marketplace; we pass Him by as of 


no account; from Him we turn away our faces. And He bears this. He 
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is present in this way. As with His own living creatures, the flocks of 
ten thousand on the hillsides, the beasts of the fields and winged birds, 
the night predators who creep back into their lairs at the dawn—all 
these living beings find their way without the Lord God’s visible 
direction. The young ravens, when they cry, are fed by this free God; 
yet it is the mother bird who flies to the nest with morsels in her beak. 
The luminous night sky, burning with lesser lights, moving silently 
in their ancient paths, the planets arcing across their vast preserve—all 
these turn on their axes, rotate around their giant suns, are born and 
die in limitless ages, without direct sign of their Maker or the visible, 
masterful hand of their Guide. 

We mortals, in this sophisticated age, join the stars in their courses 
and the night animals in their prowl: we too do not see or witness 
the Lord God as He and His Glory pass by. Our explanations for 
the natural world are entirely natural. The methods and findings 
of astrophysics, of evolutionary development, of population genetics 
and adaptation, of paleontology and its geologic formations, of plant 
science and animal husbandry and agriculture: all these scientific 
studies of the natural world are fully naturalized, secular and atheistic, 
in method and content. God remains hidden and lowly there. In our 
intellects, the One Lord is willing to exercise this great patience, not 
to be seen or recognized or worshiped. God is that gracious. God is 
humbly present to human culture, and society, and history, even to 
be present as the Invisible One, who is not noted by the actors on 
the stage. So, we may say that human history, even in its godlessness, 
rings out with the gracious and holy humility of the One God. In all 
these ways of His, the One Lord is most free; He is the Subject, the 
Living One, in all His Deity, the One who is personal in His very 


Nature. Such is the glorious Invisibility of the Divine Omnipresence. 
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Notes 


1. In Sergei Bulgakow’s Unfading Light, trans. Thomas Allan Smith (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2012) (first section: “Divine Nothing”) Sergei 
Bulgakov daringly assimilates a Hegelian dialectic, between the Absolute and 
the Relative, to a Greek theological distinction between the transcendent 
Being of God and His Energies. After a breathtaking survey of negative 
theology from Plato through the fathers to Meister Ekhardt, Jacob Boehme 
and the German Idealists, Bulgakov places the larger doctrine of God—God 
as No-Thing—-within a kabbalistic doctrine of Creation: “God, as the 
Absolute, is completely transcendent to the world and is NOT-what. But as 
Creator he is revealed to the creature, by making a place in himself for the 
relative; by an ineffable act of love-humility he places it alongside of himself 
and outside himself by limiting himself with his own creation. The Absolute 
in this way is made God and out of the unconditionally Absolute he becomes 
the relatively Absolute, or the Absolute for the relative, which is insofar a 
kind of mirror of divine absoluteness. By revealing himself to the creature 
God is divested of his absolute transcendence and is in his operation for the 
creature, in grace or (to use the expression of the dogmatic disputes of the 
14th century) in his energies,” 214-15. 


2. Foundations of the Christian Faith, trans. W. Dych (New York: Crossroads, 
1978). 


3. ST 1, Q103, a. 1, ad obj 1. 


4. On Free Choice of the Will/De Libero Arbitrio, trans. T. Williams (Indianapolis: 
Hackett Publishing, 1993), bk. 2, ch. 12, pp. 80-81. 


5. Ibid., ch. 15, p. 83. 


6. Early in his majestic Church Dogmatics, Barth experimented with a doctrine 
of inspiration that allowed for a strong affirmation of scriptural fallibilism 
with a high doctrine of scriptural authority. The Bible, he said there, (CD 1.2, 
section 19) was not directly identical to the Word of God, but could become it 
in a secondary fashion, by the agency, act, and presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Barth’s Christocentrism there took on a Christomorphic tone, so that Holy 
Scripture consisted in an altogether human text and authorship, joined to 
an altogether Divine Reality and Spirit. Such indirect identity gave Barth’s 
early doctrine of Scripture remarkable dynamism and exegetical freedom. But 
in practice, Barth did not distinguish so sharply and confidently between 
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12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


the inspired Word and the biblical letter. His fine print excurses showed a 
reliance upon the biblical text as both authoritative and self-authenticating, a 
living witness to Almighty God. 

See Augustine’s dialogue with Evodius in On Free Choice, R.P. Russell, trans. 
(Fathers of the Church, vol. 59. Washington, D.C.: CUA, 1968.), pp. 101. 


Naming and Necessity (Hoboken, NJ: Wiley-Blackwell, 1991). 
Foundations of the Christian Faith, 54-55. 
Foundations of the Christian Faith, 19, 20, 21. 


CD IL1 displays both elements with real boldness in sections 29, the 
“Doctrine of Divine Perfections,” and 30, “The Perfections of the Divine 
Loving.” 

CDII.1, section 27.2, p. 231. 


Gunton’s last major essay was devoted to a full-throated defense of univocity 
in the Christian’s knowledge of God: Act and Being: Towards a Theology of the 
Divine Attributes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). 

CDII.1, section 27.2, p. 241. 

Ibid., section 29, pp. 347-48, emphases mine. 

Ibid, section 27.2, p. 226, emphasis mine. 

STI, Q44, a. 4, ad obj 1. 

CD 11.1, section 27.2, p. 241. 

See for a counterposition McFague’s excurses on touch in The Body of 
God (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993) and Super, Natural Christians 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2000). 

A distinction as old as Aristotle (Physics, bk. 1, ch. 1), the ordo cognoscendi 
versus the ordo essendi names the distinct rules and realms governing 
knowledge as opposed to being. We may come to know our parents through 
leafing through old scrapbooks of their exploits: our ordo cognoscendi. But our 
parents exist long before and apart from our poring over their old photos: 
their ordo essendi is prior, temporally and logically, to our ordo cognosciendi. 
See Hans Frei’s dissertation, “The Doctrine of Revelation in the Theology 
of Karl Barth, 1909-1922: The Nature of Barth’s Break with Liberalism,” 
PhD diss., Yale University, 1956, for a masterful definition and analysis of 


relationalism. 


If negative attributes are conceived principally as a “remotion”—a removal of 
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creaturely and material elements from a property before it can be elevated 
to predicate God—then the negative and absolute predicates cannot, by 
definition, be communicated to creatures. We can see such an objection in 
the claim that creatures cannot, by nature, be immortal or eternal. They must 
rather receive such a gift as a supernatural gift. (As an example: Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, bk. 4, chs. 81, 82; ST 1, Q97, a. 1. Here 
Thomas echoes Athanasius’s claim, in On the Incarnation, that Adam and Eve 
were by nature mortal; by grace immortal.) The worry about divinization can 
be seen in minature in the Reformation debates about Christ’s Ubiquity, a 
property of Divine Absoluteness—Divine Omnipresence—now bestowed on 
the divine-human unity of Christ. Calvin insists pointedly on the particular 
session of Christ—his location at the Father’s right hand—and his material 
boundedness. (See Calvin’s Institutes, bk. 4, ch. 17, sections 13-20, where 
the definition of human nature, its material boundedness, is extended to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and Christ’s presence within it.) The long, 
tangled debate within Orthodoxy about Uncreated Light could fill volumes. 
But for our purposes here we could say that this mystical tradition among 
the Greeks allowed for the original, direct, and Uncreated Light of God, 
radiating in the Transhguration on Mount Tabor, to be received by a faithful 
creature. The opponents found in such direct experience and knowledge of 
God a violation of the infinite distance between Creator and creature. A 
lovely introduction and defense of hesychasm, especially in its form presented 
by Gregory Palamas, can be found in John Meyendorff’s St Gregory Palamas 
and Orthodox Spirituality, trans. A. Fiske (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, 1974). All these debates were conducted by Christians, an in-house 
affair: the tradition does not speak of one mind in the communication of 
Divine Properties to mortals. 


CD IV.1, section 59.2, p. 267. 
CD IV.1, section 59.2, pp. 266, 271 ET. 


Perhaps if William Placher is right, Matthias Flacius Illyricus taught just 
such an annihilating doctrine of Divine Power. See The Domestication of 
Transcendence (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1996), 148-49. 


Just this point—the “noncompetitive relation between God and _ his 
creatures”—has been developed with great insight, rigor, and eloquence by 
Kathryn Tanner in her brief systematics, Jesus, Humanity and Trinity 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001). 
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The Omnipotent One 


$4. The Perfection of the One LORD’s Holy 


Humility: His Omnipotence 


As the Invisible and Hidden One, the Lord God is humble. He is the 
Lowly One. He is the One Lord who takes on the form of a slave. 
And in all these acts He is most holy, the Holy One. Even as the 
One Lord is omnipresent, so is He omnipotent. The Mode of His 
power, His superabundant Omnipotence, is Holiness in Humility, 
a holy Lowliness. That the Pantocrator is the Lowly One is an 
astonishing gift, taught to us by sign in creation, by word and sign, 
in Holy Scripture. The Omnipotence of God overspreads the whole 
earth, holding it in being, yes, but even more, in goodness. The 
humble Power of God is an expression of His Benevolence, a holy 
Goodness that radiates out into the good earth. Omnipotence is a 
moral doctrine. We do not begin to grasp the first thing about Divine 
Power if do we not recognize it as a form of Goodness itself. 

Yet we cannot deny that human history, borne and sustained by 
the Lowly One, is also frightful in its cruelty and indifference. No 
one who scans human history with an open eye can fail to recoil 
at the violence, the random and ceaseless bloodletting, the pathetic 
grandeur of rulers and their empires, tyrants all for a brief day, the 


seeming aimlessness and repetition and folly of each age and its 
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glories. In his eloquent defense of his conversion, his Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, John Henry Newman captured the brutal secularity of the 


human world in solemn rhetorical periods: 


If I looked into a mirror, and did not see my face, I should have the sort 
of feeling which actually comes upon me, when I look into this living 
busy world, and see no reflexion of its Creator. This is, to me, one of the 
great difficulties of this absolute primary truth, to which I referred just 
now. Were it not for this [inner] voice [of faith], speaking so clearly in 
my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a 
polytheist when I looked into the world. 

To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various history, 
the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual 
alienation, their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, governments, 
forms of worship; their enterprises, their aimless courses, their random 
achievements and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken, of a superintending 
design, the blind evolution of what turn out to be great powers or truths, 
the progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, not towards 
final causes, the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his 
short duration, the curtain hung over his futurity, the disappointments 
of life, the defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, mental 
anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, the 
corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condition of the whole 
race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words, “having 
no hope and without God in the world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy 
and appal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound mystery, 
which is absolutely beyond human solution.! 


Cardinal Newman could scarcely be bettered in his haunted 
eloquence. And he raises for us just the question that is distinctly ours 
in this modern age: the problem of evil and pain. We cannot turn 
our minds to the Reality of Divine Power without facing with pitiless 
clarity the problem of suffering, of sin and evil, in the world the Lord 
has made and saved. Following Barth, we will take up this anguished 
challenge to God’s Benevolence and Power fully and directly in the 


doctrines of creation and providence. But even in the doctrine of 
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God we must not turn our faces away from Cardinal Newman’s 
wrenching analysis. Even as praise for the Holy One fills our mouths, 
we may well discover that the problem of rebellion and pain makes us 
moderns just as “dizzy and appalled” as was Cardinal Newman when 
he gazed out into this godless world. That this moral vertigo does 
not claim the last word in Christian reflections on sin and evil can 
rest only on the radical power of redemption, a salvation beyond all 
expectation and merit, enacted by the Lowly One who is also Lord 
of life. 

In this place, we will ask, then, how the Divine Presence as the 
humble Holy One—the Mode of the One Lord in His cosmos—can 
reveal and teach and judge our doctrine of Divine Authority and 
Power. We will ask, How is the Power of this lowly Lord expressed 
and praised properly, in Holy Scripture and in the church? We 
will ask, How is humble Holiness the biblical expression of the 
traditional scholastic category of Divine Omnipotence? In the face of 
natural order and stability, but in the face of creaturely indifference, 
and rebellion, and need, what is the proper confession of Divine 
Omnipotence? How do we see it aright in the God who is unseen 
yet mighty Creator? As humble and victorious Redeemer? What is 
the dynamism and authority of the Humble One? Or to borrow from 
Barth once more: How is the Beyond, the other side expressed in the 
language of this side, this world, these creatures? We begin with the 


great question of Divine Power itself. 
Section |. Divine Omnipotence A Se 
§4a. The Question of Divine Power 


The great question? Could Divine Power really be such? Yes, indeed! 
A measure of our age—its radicality and novelty—runs right along 


the straight edge of Divine Power. Alone among theological ages, 
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we ask, Is God indeed powerful? Is He, in truth, Omnipotent? Holy 
Scripture does not hesitate to afhrm God’s Power and Authority; 
the Psalms, the Prophets, the Epistles and Gospels ring out with 
testimony to the Lord’s all-sovereign Power, unbounded, 
unmatched. So too our patristic and medieval doctors take as self- 
evident Divine Omnipotence; indeed to refer to God in even the 
barest way is to point to the Pantocrator, the Almighty. Just this is 
the Lord God’s title at the head of the Nicene Creed, and countless 
anthems sing the praise of this All-Powerful One. But uniquely to 
our age, Divine Power has become a “question,” a worry, a problem, 
even an offense. Should we continue to afhrm the traditional attribute 
of Omnipotence, even in this late day? To speak of Divine Power 
under the Mode of Holy Humility, as I have, might suggest the 
answer to these questions is no. No, God is not powerful, or powerful 
in traditional categories; no, not Omnipotent. Just so, to speak of 
Almighty God as the Publican of His own universe, as I have, the 
Lowly in the midst of the indifferent and rebellious, might suggest a 
doctrinal rejection of Omnipotence itself: a Lowly Lord who cannot 
and should not be almighty, in Himself, and over those whom He has 
made. 

It could be, after all, that the Lord of Lowliness exhibits power 
in an entirely novel manner. The manner and Mode of His Power 
could lie in His weakness—the apostle Paul might be summoned as 
witness for such a view—or perhaps, less radically, in His empathy, 
His presence to and compassion with the suffering. These would be 
forms of power, to be sure: “cosuffering” expresses a readiness to enter 
into and assume the pain of others, and a strength to endure and to 
bear the sorrow, the helplessness, and anguish that suffering exacts. 
Just this, after all, the apostle Paul has called the ministry of Christ, to 
bear one another’s burdens. So we might be led to say that God is the 


great witness, the great martyr, in His cosmos, watching with infinite 
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pain and sorrow the horrors we creatures visit upon each other. 
This could be His Holiness. Such is the burden of many devotional 
hymns and sermons: “There is no place where earth’s sorrows are 
more felt that up in heaven,” Frederick Faber wrote in the much- 
beloved hymn, “There’s a Wideness of God’s Mercy,” and in this he 
gives voice to the piety of many modern Christians. The conviction 
that God suffers, at times as the great Lover of souls, at times as the 
Meek One lost among the dispossessed, can cross many ecclesial lines 
and theological temperaments, from liberation theology to modern 
theologies of the cross. Indeed we might take theopassionism in some 
form—the doctrine of Divine Suffering —as modern dogma. Divine 
Passibility cannot captivate our whole attention here; it will wait its 
turn in the unfolding of the Divine Perfection of Love, and we will 
take up that great question in Christological form in the doctrine of 
atonement. But in this place we must still confront an element of this 
Divine Suffering: its conceptual nearness to Divine Omnipotence, 
especially as that Power is expressed in its Mode as Humility. 

Must God renounce power in order to be good? We must dare to 
ask this question. Is that, in truth, what Humility entails? Is Holiness, 
or Absolute Power, only divine if it is tempered—or even overcome, 
superseded —by saving Goodness? Must Lowliness, in this sense, 
displace Power? The wisdom of this age makes us hesitate before these 
great questions, and impels us to explore them further, to grant them 
a hearing within the chambers of dogmatics, however strong the 
tradition may strive to quiet their voices and firm our resolve. 

Modern Christians, after all, have shown a marked wariness about 
Divine Power. There are few instincts as widespread in 
contemporary theology as the suspicion that Divine Power or more, 
Omnipotence, is incompatible with Benevolence. Here we see the 
broad outworking of the Christological turn in theology, the 


revolution that springs, Eberhard Jiingel says, from the recognition 
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that “for responsible Christian usage of the word ‘God,’ the Crucified 
One is virtually the real definition of what is meant with the word, 
God.” Christianity is thus fundamentally the “theology of the 
Crucified One.”” This is a “theology of the cross” rendered systematic 
in a way unimaginable to Luther, a riveted gaze at the cross of 
Christ that remakes the doctrine of God and most especially the 
Divine Attributes. Of course Karl Barth is the great exemplar of this 
tradition, and his Christological derivation of the Divine Perfections 
in Church Dogmatics 11.1 is both exhilarating in its scope, its rigor 
and sheer dynamism, and deeply troubling in its daring embrace 
of the Crucified One into the very structure of the doctrine of 
God. We might, certainly, include Jiirgen Moltmann among those 
for whom the via crucis is incised into the very structure of any 
proper doctrine of God. And indeed he expresses with sharp radicality 
the rejection of a “mere monotheistic” god who in glorious power 
remains aloof and immune to human desolation and forsakenness. 
But The Crucified God slices straight through the doctrine of the 
One God, turning neither to the right hand nor the left, leaving 
well behind the scholastic De Deo Uno and heading directly for 
the doctrine of Trinity: Moltmann’s passionate, suffering God is 
explicitly and exclusively Trinitarian in character. Indeed, God just is 
the “event” between the grieving and abandoning Father and the 
abandoned, suffering Son, from whom the Spirit of radical freedom 
and new life breaks forth. Such doctrinal revision can spare scant 
dogmatic attention on matters of Divine Attributes or Nature: the 
Persons and their anguished history are the only proper testimony 
and matter for the “shattered and broken, the survivors of 
[Moltmann’s] generation, returning from camps and hospitals to the 
lecture room... . A theology which did not speak of God in the sight 
of the one who was abandoned and crucified” Moltmann concludes, 


“would have had nothing to say to us then.”? The theology 
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undertaken here, a doctrine of God stubbornly taking its bearings 
from the Divine Oneness, must simply quietly, but firmly, say no; 
no, to such radical cruciformity in the doctrine of God, such radical 
rejection of monotheism and its exposition of Divine Perfections. 
Once again we must quietly but firmly state that Christology cannot 
be the sole measure, ground, and matter of the doctrine of God; 
there is more, infinitely more to the One, Eternal God. So, we must 
reserve Moltmann’s radical passionism for its own designated place, 
the doctrine of Trinity and atonement. Things stand otherwise with 
Barth. Christocentric as he is, Barth nevertheless could countenance 
and develop a full exposition of Divine Perfections; and neither Barth 
nor Jiingel disavow Divine Power or even Omnipotence. But it 
is No great step to move from a suffering and crucified Lord to a 
vulnerable, powerless, or even desolate One. 

Just this we see in those kenoticists in modern German and English 
theology who hold that the selfemptying of the Son in the season of 
His Incarnation orders His Divine Powers to His Benevolence, most 
especially to His saving Goodness. To be the saving Lord, the Son 
lays aside His Omnipotence—Thomasius’s “Relative Attribute’—and 
takes upon Himself the mantle of meekness: His Goodness is His 
vulnerability, His defenselessness before the imperium and the mob. 
Christ is self-sacrificial, and He shows His Deity in His wounded 
nobility before the cruel powers of this earth. Here is William 
Temple—a kind of “hyperkenoticist,” to coin an ugly term—in his 
Christus Veritas, a work that conveys the high moral coloring of 


kenotic theology in the interwar years in Europe: 


The revelation of God’s dealing with human sin shows God enduring 
every depth of anguish for the sake of His children. What is portrayed 
under the figure of physical suffering and literal blood-shedding is only 
a part of the pain which sin inflicts on God. We see Him suffering the 
absolute frustration of His Will. We see Him in the abyss of despair, as 
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perfect adherence to right seems to end in utter failure. We hear from 
the Cross the Cry which expresses nothing less than the agonised dread 
that God has failed Himself, has failed to be God. No further entry of 
the Supreme God into the tangle and bewilderment of finitude can be 
conceived. He does not leave this world to suffer while He remains at 
ease apart; all the suffering of the world is His. . . . Evil brought Christ 
to the Cross; by the Cross Christ abolishes evil. 

This is possible, of course, because the failure of good was apparent 
only. If Christ had ever thought first of self if He had inverted the prayer 
in Gethsemane, and asked that whatever the Father’s will might be the 
cup might pass from Him; if He had left the heights of perfect love 
and defended Himself by force, the force of twelve legions of angels or 
any other—then no Resurrection could have made the Cross into the 
defeat of the defeat of Love. The Cross and Resurrection are the perfect 
triumph of the perfect sacrifice of perfect love; and this is set before us as 
the Life of God. 

No one dared to attribute self-sacrifice to Absolute Godhead, until 
Christ died upon the Cross. Yet it is just this that is needed to make 
sense of all experience, and to set forth God as veritably almighty, King 
not only of conduct but of hearts and wills. . . . Sacrifice expressing a 
love that is returned can be such joy as is not otherwise known to men. 
Sacrifice is, in our experience, the noblest of spiritual qualities and the 
highest of known joys; and sacrifice is, for Christians, the open secret of 
the heart of God.* 


Note here that Temple does not deny Divine Power; indeed just 
here, in the doctrine of atonement, Temple says, the Almightiness of 
God is reconciled with and ordered to His perfect Goodness. But we 
might well ask, Just what is this Divine Power that is exhibited in 
perfect self-sacrifice? 

It is a question worth lingering over. Like Barth or Jiingel, William 
Temple holds deep commitments to the traditional afhrmation of 
Divine Omnipotence; and like them, too, he holds that this Attribute, 
perhaps even all others as well, must be exemplified and modified by 
the Incarnate Word and His Passion. Like Thomasius, again, Temple 


shows the firm commitment to Divine Omnipotence twinned with 
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an equally frm conviction that Power in the Incarnate One must 
be both vulnerable and mortal. True to the kenotic instinct, Temple 
holds that the Son “limits himself” during the season of His earthly 
life. (And more about this in the doctrine of the Person of Christ.) 
I have called Temple a hyperkenoticist, however, because unlike 
Thomasius and his English descendants, Temple does not see the 
Hypostatic Union as demanding a renunciation of Divine 
Omnipotence during the life of the Incarnate Son; rather Temple 
takes the moral aim of the kenoticists, that Christ would be the Lowly 
One, sent to die, directly up into the Godhead. Divine Power now 
just is the self-sacrifice of Love, so there is no self-defensive Power 
to set aside during a sojourn in the land of unlikeness. But in this 
hyperkenotic Attribute of Omnipotence we see once again the high 
price exacted in dogmatics by an exclusive Christological grounding 
of the doctrine of God. Like Ritschlians before him, Temple holds 
that God’s ultimate and essential Attribute is Love, an active, agential 
Love, the fruit of the Divine Will.° Caritas vincit omnia: that is the 
principle of Love as almighty Power. Here is how Temple expresses 


the Deity of a Love that conquers all: 


So God vindicates His own Deity. Only such a God can be the God 
of the world we know. For the Name of God signifies the union of 
perfect goodness and absolute power. We should have to deny the one 
or the other if we could not believe in God as revealed in the Cross 
and Resurrection of Jesus. He reigns from the Tree. Because, and only 
because, His goodness is so perfect as to include self-sacrifice, His power 
is known to be supreme and all-controlling.® 


Here is a doctrine of Divine Power that has placed humility and 
self-sacrifice into its definition in such a way that “spiritual Value” 
becomes the constituent and telos of Divine Omnipotence. The 
exercise of Divine Power in the fallen world is to the end that our 


sinful world “may become a world in which evil has been overcome 
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of good—a nobler world than one always innocent.”” Indeed, the 
reality of evil and sin in the world has been incorporated into the very 
idea of Divine Perfection: “The occurrence of evil in the course of 
history is no obstacle to the eternal perfection; on the contrary, the 
Love of God makes evil a contributory cause of the perfection; and this 


is the Atonement.”® 


Divine Power consists in loving forgiveness, a 
relentless wave of pity and compassion, that so overwashes the sinner 
that true repentance is the only living response. The “realm of value,” 
so central to the post-Kantian theological world, has been built up 
and preserved by the Divine Will in its loving self-surrender; a selfish, 
hardened sinner in the Presence of this gracious Will, can join, as if 
by antiphon, this cascade of self-offering, opening up a stony heart 
to God’s loving Power, and lead a new, ennobled life. Divine Power 
is not coercion, but rather exaltation and invitation: we are lifted up 
to the new life of others before self. That this is a theology grounded 
in human experience and sets forth a doctrine of atonement strongly 
“Abelardian” in character will surprise no student of nineteenth- 
century liberal theology; but its views on Divine Power can still 
startle. 

Unlike many process theologians, Temple does not hold that the 
problem of evil discredits Divine Omnipotence; rather it confirms it. 
That is because Power is a form of Goodness: it is an Attribute 
of “value.” And the pinnacle of Temple’s ladder of value, as it was 
for so many theologians of an “evolutionary universe,” consisted 
in the act of self-sacrifice, the nobility of self-surrender.? Goodness 
places constraints on Divine Power, not only on its Mode and reach, 
but on the very notion of Power itself. There must be a certain 
mildness in Divine Power, an exemplary generosity and self-giving, 
that makes of Omnipotence an attractive power, the unmistakable 
and irresistible draw of Goodness itself. As Origen considered even 


Satan susceptible to the Divine Love, so Temple held that Divine 
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Power as a form of the Good would overcome the stony hearts of 
sinners by its sheer charism. Divine Power is vulnerable in just this 
sense: it offers forgiveness from the cross. It is Omnipotent Power 
because, like Augustine before him, Temple held that no one can 
wish away one’s own happiness—and God’s own Love just is human 
happiness. The initiative in Divine Power has not been wrested away 
from God in this schema—though to be sure the subjective element 
in such Abelardian accounts appear to threaten just this element of 
Divine Sovereignty. Rather God is One who radiates Love; it is His 
constant Will and Act. Always the sinner’s repentance is response to 
all-conquering Love: Divine Mercy has found the prodigal. All well 
and good, we might say! 

But one cannot but be struck by the narrow lane over which 
Divine Power must travel. The thorough saturation of Power by 
Goodness—or more scripturally expressed, of Divine Power by the 
cross—means that the Divine Sovereignty rules not over fact but 
rather value. God acts with Power and Authority not principally—not 
at all?—over the world of nature and things and events, but rather 
over the “higher realm,” the spiritual realm in which Love is the 
more excellent way. Just this is the effect of distinguishing “what 
is” from “what ought to be,” the distinction so central to the moral 
philosophy of Hume and Kant; and from this distinction springs the 
modern desperation of a “religion of value” that left off all proud 
talk of Divine Power over, Agency in, and Determination of “what 
is.” God’s Power is metaphysical in only a truncated Platonizing 
sense: the Good or Love itself as the Highest Value must be the 
Highest Reality. (But it is Plato’s refusal to countenance a divide 
between what is and what ought to be that makes his metaphysics, 
in contrast to all modern forms, so vital, so dazzling and unified, 
so ambitious and utterly complete.) Divine Power for Temple and 


his kin is throughly moralized, such that the spiritual realm is not 
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substance or act but rather ideal, the ethical ideal. Despite all talk 
of Divine Will in Temple—and it is a steady diet in Christus 
Veritas—Divine Goodness must be a static beacon in the world. It 
must radiate like a light, or draw to itself like a magnet, the world of 
loveless sinners. 

Divine Power as self-sacrifice can overcome evil in just one way, 
the gracious forgiveness of enemies. It is not in scriptural terms a 
holy Love. It does not throw itself into the breach; does not crush 
the enemy or strap on the sword of the avenger; it does not harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, or stay the hand of the slayer; it does not lift up 
the dispossessed and take on their cause; it does not act according 
only to its own Sovereignty; it is not free, finally, over its own 
Power. It is not holy. Rather Power must express one character, one 
pattern and ideal: the noble form of self-sacrificing Love. Such an 
oddly univocal and flattened sense of Humility or Divine Goodness 
does not comport well with the broad pattern of the Old Testament, 
as we shall see. But it strangely does not comport well with the 
New Testament account of Jesus’ ministry and passion either. As 
we examine the life of the Lord of Lowliness we will see a great 
breadth of acts, all compatible with Humility: this holy Lord can be in 
turns majestic and confrontational, unexpected and severe, quiet and 
altogether ordinary, seemingly invisible and of no account, and in all 
these the omnipotent Lord. The Power of the Lord God is strongly 
metaphysical in character. To be sure, Omnipotence cannot be in 
opposition to Goodness; the Divine Nature is not self-contradictory. 
But Divine Power is the surpassing, gloriously effective Act and 
Fullness of Divine Reality, an Act and Agency that reigns in all that 
this Holy Lord has made. 

So, Goodness and Power cannot be identical, we must say; nor 
can there be in the One Lord be an entailment and correlation 


between the Attributes such that one Mode must govern and the 
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other submit, or one define and the other conform. Just this is the 
outworking, in the doctrine of the Attributes, of compatibilism in 
the Divine Nature. We have spoken of this relation both under 
the mantle of compatibilism and formal distinction, and in both, 
the Attributes have integrity and distinctiveness and liberty, one to 
the other: and they are one, uniquely, transcendently One. The 
Attributes are identical to the Divine Nature; true. And indeed they 
just are Deity, the one surpassing and superabundant God. But they 
are not for all that identical to one another, nor ordered in such a 
way that the foundational Goodness of the Lord, say, measures and 
constricts the Reality and Act of Divine Power. Rather, the Divine 
Attributes are incommunicable in the One God; communicable to 
the world that the One Lord has made: just this is the surpassing 
Mystery of the Utterly Unique God. This is the outworking of 
infinity in the Divine Reality: Attributes are not “cardinal sets” but 
each is the entire, glorious Divine Infinity, measureless and free. This 
is why we can know the Lord God truly and only at a distance. The 
Attributes each and all are true and glorious and free, showered down 
upon us, such that we can know God in His Aseity in the language 
we raise up to Him. Yet He is the Beyond, the So Much More, so 
that freedom belongs to the Lord even in His Attributes. 

To be sure, William Temple is zealous for the Transcendence and 
Sovereignty of God. The very notion of a hierarchy of values, and the 
evolution of Spirit, tells us that Temple seeks to bestow upon the Lord 
the full liberty of the Creator who exceeds all our knowledge of Him. 
But here, in Christus Veritas, the turn to Christology in the modern 
era, and the deep uncertainty about power itself in our day, lead 
Temple to equate Divine Goodness rather flat-footedly with sacrifice, 
and that with Power itself. Were God not self sacrificial in His Power 
He would descend to Descartes’s evil genius, where power breaks free 


of benevolence. Either this, or it must be that: the excluded middle in 
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the doctrine of God does not serve theology well. Such is the lesson 
we might draw from William Temple’s own ambivalent expression 
of Divine Power in Humility. 

But there is another path taken in our day, one that like many pairs 
of opposition appears at first blush to stand far away from its contrary, 
but on closer inspection crowds all too close to its opponent, for the 
terms of the debate are the same and so often spring from the very 
same source. Such is the relation of process theology to the doctrine 
of William Temple. First, the opposition: unlike Temple, process 
theology takes the route of a frank denial of Omnipotence altogether, 
against and in favor of Divine Benevolence and Compassion. Here 
we may take as our exemplar the influential introduction by John 
Cobb and David Ray Grifhn, Process Theology.'!° Now, it may seem 
odd to take an introductory text as leading representative of an entire 
school, but process theology differs from many other theological 
movements in its strong conceptual unity and its clear and frank 
opposition to many traditional Christian doctrines. Process theology 
is programmatic, that is, and Cobb and Grifhn, two central proponents, 
present the architecture of this movement with welcome clarity and 
deftness. An Introductory Exposition, as the subtitle of the volume runs, 
captures such a ramified system with special verve and imagination. 

But now, the closeness in terms and origins: we must be struck, 
when we first turn to this introductory text, by its strong resemblance 
to many deep ideals held by William Temple. Like him, we find a 
pronounced emphasis upon the pathos and suffering of this world; 
like him, we discover a hunger for new conceptual tools that can 
bring vitality to long-dead dogmatic ideas; like him, we find a 
magnetic draw to evolution and event, a dynamic universe; like 
him, we see a distinctive philosophical idiom and coloration, with a 
special vocabulary and argument, all in service of a world, they say, 


that is changed radically from the old that must pass away. Perhaps 
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all this is not surprising when we consider the English roots of 
both, the emergence of philosophical systems out of the right-wing 
Hegelianism of the Edwardian age, the longing for the light after 
the great darkness of the First World War, and the conviction that 
the old could not satisfy, but must be reforged in the white-hot fire 
of a postwar world. Alfred North Whitehead and William Temple 
were alike sons of that generation. For both the integration of the 
disparate and anguished elements of the world into a higher moral 
and spiritual life took pride of place, and philosophy, like theology, 
must be concerned with the whole, the related, the Good. Theirs, in 
Peter Gay’s haunting phrase, was a “hunger for wholeness.” 

But the opposition remains. The theology that took flight from 
Whitehead’s later thought, process theology, broke ranks with 
Temple’s doctrine of Divine Power altogether, and in this way with 
the doctrine of God itself: Process theologians seem to have coined 
the category classical theism, now so widely used as to seem self- 
evident.!! Process theology rejects the “God of classical theism,” and 
this most especially in its Attribute of Omnipotence. Unlike William 
Temple, Cobb and Griffin simply deny “Absolute Power.” There is 
no recasting of the Attribute sufficient to free the doctrine of God 
from the “problem of evil:” an all-powerful God must either will and 
be Author of all creaturely horror, or be monstrously indifferent to 
its cruelty. Cobb and Grifhn express this point in their forward with 


bracing frankness: 


God as Controlling Power. This notion suggests that God determines 
every detail of the world. When a loved one dies prematurely, the 
question “Why?” is often asked instinctively, meaning “Why did God 
choose to take this life at this time?” Also, when humanly destructive 
natural events such as hurricanes occur, legal jargon speaks of “acts of 
God.” On the positive side, a woman may thank God for the rescue of 
her husband from a collapsed coal mine, while the husbands of a dozen 
other women are lost. But what kind of God would this be who spares 
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one while allowing the others to perish? [A measure of the novelty of 
this theological school is the ready assumption here that such a question 
must be rhetorical; not so for Thomas or Calvin!] Process theology 
denies the existence of this God.!? 


In what may be an explicit play on Thomas’s Five Ways, Cobb and 
Grifhn list five gods of classical theism, all of whom they reject. 
We have heard the death of the Omnipotent God. So too the death 
warrant is signed for God as cosmic Moralist, God as the unchanging 
and passionless Absolute, God as Sanctioner of the status quo, and 
God as male. But the rejection of the God of controlling Power holds 
special force for these theologians. That is the systematic consequence 
of their claim that Omnipotence is the controlling idiom for all 
Divine Perfections: Simplicity, Omniscience, Predestination, and 
Absoluteness all entail, they say, that God is sole Power of reality. 


Cobb and Griffin express it this way: 


The doctrine of divine omnipotence [So, in the text. Where Temple 
lavished his text with capital letters, Cobb and Grifhn purge; a sign 
perhaps of greater things.] finally meant that God controlled every 
detail of the world process. . . . The doctrine followed logically from 
other doctrines that were afhrmed. The notion that God knows the 
world, and that this knowledge is unchanging, suggests that God must 
in fact determine every detail of the world, lest something happen 
which was not immutably known. The doctrine that God is completely 
independent of the world implies that the divine knowledge of it cannot 
be dependent upon it, and this can only be if the world does nothing 
which was not totally determined by God. The doctrine of divine 
simplicity involves the assertion that all the divine attributes are 
identical; hence God’s knowing the world is identical with God’s 
causing it.!9 


Like Temple, Cobb and Grifhn affirm the central and overriding 
Attribute of Divine Love; but this Love—unlike the express support 
given by Temple to Divine Power as a form of Love—required, Cobb 


and Grifhn say, that Power be replaced by creative and persuasive 
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Love. But a stubborn clinging to Omnipotence, they say, blinded 
the tradition to this radical novelty. “Although traditional theism said 
that God was essentially love, the divine love was subordinated to the 
divine power. Although the result of Jesus’ message, life, and death 
should have been to redefine divine power in terms of the divine love, 
this did not happen. Power, in the sense of controlling domination, 
remained the essential definition of deity.”"4 

These process theologians aim to redefine and replace controlling 
Power with a vitality—and in just this way, a Divine “Nature” 
itself—that is attractive, persuasive, empathetic, and deeply connected 
to the experiences of the world. Indeed, in a system of “internal 
relations”—a fragrance of the old absolute Idealism that permeated 
both Whitehead’s and Temple’s early schooling—God’s very Being 
just is its relation to the world and to its aims for the creatures within 
it. Such a God is not “in control of the world.” It is not simply 
that God does not determine every event; process theology holds 
simply that God does not determine reality at all. The very idiom 
and conceptuality of determination—control—does not capture or 
properly refer to the Reality that God must be. God, rather, is that 
Act or Event of Love that leads to the enjoyment, the relishing, 
of each creature; or in more systematic expression, God consists in 
the interrelation of creatures (individuals) that delight in their own 
concrete existence, enacting their own flourishing by embracing the 
initial aim or lure that God inserts into the temporal unfolding of 
the world. Just this is process, novelty, benevolent event. There are 
notes, to be sure, of a God suspiciously similar to the “classical” 
One: Whitehead and Charles Hartshorne both sought a place for 
the Absolute and Unconditioned, though in the refuge of “bare 
possibility” or in the diminished realm of “abstraction,” standing apart 
from and behind the robust vitality of the concrete, the actual, the real 
God. But the God presented by Cobb and Grifhn is straightforward 
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and unembarrassed by its dependence, its “relativity,” its sorrow and 
frustration at the folly and cruelty of creatures, and its persistent hope 
that, in the end, creatures will learn to flourish, for and with one 
another, and that, in the end, despite the “risk,"—an important word 
in the process lexicon—caritas vincit omnia. 

Now, what should we say about all this? We must first of all 
express deep gratitude for a movement that hears clearly the warning 
bell tolling over modern dogmatics, one that in response to the 
alarm places the emphasis in the doctrine of God exactly where it 
belongs: Divine Power in the midst of a suffering world. Cobb and 
Grifhn put their fingers on the very spot of theological disease with 
unerring instinct: “Power remained the essential definition of Deity.” 
Indeed we may extend the reach of that definition: Power remains 
that essential Attribute, but in our day, often with regret. It is no 
good in our day to look away from the problem that Divine Power 
has become for theology. Sacrifice and self-sacrifice, the ennobling 
hallmarks of power for Temple, have become themselves neuralgic 
points in contemporary debate. Agape does not command universal 
assent as the higher Righteousness, nor do Lowliness and Humility 
evoke universal praise. The very idiom of power, human and divine, 
is charged: autonomy, control, self determination, agency, 
victory—all represent areas of painful controversy. Is power itself a 
good? Are human creatures to seek it or deny it? Is force or coercion 
entailed in the very idea of power, as Reinhold Niebuhr came to 
believe? And if so, must such muscular power to be used for the 
defenseless; must violence serve the powerless? Such human struggles 
over power only magnify themselves when elevated into the Divine 
Nature. Is God indeed powerful? Can He intervene in His world? Act 
to defend and save? Has He indeed gained glory over Pharaoh, and in 
the cross, victory over sin? Where in truth is His saving Presence—the 


phrase is Emil Fackenheim’s—manifest, where is it effective, holy, 
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and altogether sovereign in this chaotic and suffering world? Can 
human beings retain the dignity of self-determination—the freedom 
of human power and decision—if God is omnipotent?!° Or perhaps 
closer to our point: Must Divine Power itself be salvaged through the 
caustic therapy of a “free-will defense?” Is it only through a strong 
libertarian account of human free will that a once all-determining 
Deity may be secured against the charge that Deity is Author of sin? 

Questions like these reveal that we no longer are able simply to 
equate Omnipotence with Love, nor treat Divine Power as though 
it were a self-evident Good, or a category of moral influence and 
elevation. Once again, Cobb and Griffin place their hands on the 
problem even if their diagnosis cannot carry the day: “The Biblical 
record is quite ambivalent,” they say, “on the question of whether 
God is in complete control of the world.”!© And they give a historical 
and doctrinal account of the one-sided resolution of this ambivalence: 
“The interpretation of the Biblical God in terms of valuations about 
perfection derived from Greek philosophy ruled out this side of the 
Biblical witness, thereby making creaturely freedom vis-a-vis God 
merely apparent.”!” Now, what Cobb and Griffin see that others have 
ignored is that Divine Power or Authority is the ruling Attribute 
of the One God in Holy Scripture, even as it raises its voice in 
lament over uncontrolled suffering and evil in the world God rules. 
Cobb and Griffin, I say, misdiagnose the equal presence of these two 
elements in Holy Scripture as “ambivalence”; but they do, with great 
clarity, see and name these two, all the same. To this we must again 
say, all well and good! 

But we must ask, Can the God who merely suffers empathetically 
with His sorrowing world—however nobly or creatively—indeed be 
the Reality we all call God? Is the genuine essence of Power Presence 
alone? “God is present with us in our suffering,” we often hear, from 


pulpit and alongside the sick bed. Indeed Christians cannot but testify 
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to the Lord’s graceful and glorious Presence in all our afflictions. But 
God is not simply a Beacon, though He is that in a dangerous sea; not 
a radiant Light only, though He is to be sure all that in the darkened 
world; not a benevolent Presence and Solace only; but rather as Holy 
Scripture says, a very present Help in times of trouble, a Defender 
and Judge and Conquerer. The Lord God is an Agent and a Force: 
holy Power in its fullness. He does not merely see, but also brings 
about; does not merely hear, but speaks in royal Judgement; is not 
merely a powerful Agent but is rather Power itself. The One Lord is 
both objective and subjective Power, the communicable Power that 
remains in its farthest reach, incommunicable, personal Power and 
Authority. All at once and in all eternity, He is this, the LORD. 

Yet, Divine Power, Omnipotence, cannot be relegated or 
restricted to Divine Act or Agency alone. The altogether admirable 
movement of literary readings of Holy Scripture, and the narrative 
theology that seems so closely aligned, can sadly draw our attention 
so firmly to the acts of the biblical God that we no longer see the 
role and place and dignity of the Divine Nature in the doctrine 
of God.!® Our modern preoccupation with the ways and works 
of God can lead us to imagine that the Lord is merely a Being 
who acts with surprisingly or overwhelming Power. Such truncation 
in the doctrine of Divine Omnipotence leads down to the dark 
and narrowing tunnel of the “problem of miracles,” the melancholy 
search to find and justify a divine deed in the midst of a well- 
ordered and intelligible universe. But it is not simply the much- 
maligned “Deism” that brings theology into these straitened grounds. 
Christology, too, plays its part. 

Here is another unexpected outworking of the Christological 
concentration in the modern theology. The “second quest for the 
historical Jesus,” led by post-Bultmannians such as Giinther 


Bornkamm and Ernst Kasemann, encouraged us to see the aims, 
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intentionality, and inwardness of Jesus not in His “self- 
consciousness,” declared inscrutable to us, but rather in His deeds, 
the public and visible acts of His ministry. Those of us schooled in 
this mode of reading the Gospels have formed an inclination to favor 
actions, agency as the royal road into an inner life and the aim of 
a character or nature. Just this is a generalization over Jesus’ reply 
to John’s disciples: Jesus’ “messianic consciousness” is translated in 
that exchange into acts, the healing, emancipatory, and life-giving 
deeds of Israel’s deliverer (Luke 7:18-35; Matt. 11:2-19). Just so 
is Wisdom vindicated by her deeds. Now we may well wonder 
whether such a firm distinction between “inner” and “outer” in a 
human life, or such a striking optimism about reading human aims 
through a constellation of human acts, or such a bold conviction that 
Holy Scripture must be read as “flat” or “impervious’ to psychological 
reconstruction, in fact will serve theology well, or will yield to its 
inquirers the “art to find the mind’s construction in the face.” But 
these larger anthropological questions will wait their turn. In this 
place we must ask whether the modern appeal to act, both divine and 
human, does not disguise from us from the proper relation of Power 
to the Divine Being. A more fruitful correlate between Christology 
and the doctrine of God, I say, is that between Christ’s Person and 
His Work. Just as we may not wholly separate Christ’s Person from 
His Work, Barth teaches, so we may not divide the Lord’s Nature 
from His Works, such that first He is at rest; and then in full Power, 
working by decision and execution. Divine Power is not the event of 
God’s realizing His aims. 

Power, we should say more broadly, is not one of the Lord’s habits 
or Capacities or properties or dimensions; it is not something God 
enacts, or exercises, even if omnipotently. Once again we must afhrm 
that an Attribute is not a quality, even an infinite one. Attributes just 


are the Divine Reality, the Mystery of the Utterly Unique, this One 
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God in the rich modes of His Being. So of course we must afhrm 
Agency in God! We could not encounter or praise or bow down 
before the Lord God of Israel and this whole world did we not see and 
hear and worship the God who is personal, agential, the King. But 
it is only the long poverty of our theological imaginations, and our 
own unending fascination in our own kind that diverts us from the 
radical Uniqueness and Aseity of the one, surpassing Mystery who is 
God. God does not have Power; He is Power, holy Power itself. 

So we must face the modern wariness about power, and most 
especially, Divine Power directly and with full awareness of the 
risk and the offense. Just what does it mean to afhrm that God 
is sovereign Power; more, that He is Power itself? Omnipotence, 
we have said, is the traditional expression of the biblical Attribute 
of Holy Humility: How will we defend the Lordship of this one, 
free God—His Almighty Power—in the face of His Humility, yes; 
but even more, as an expression of it? And we must do so with 
the unflinching acknowledgement that Divine Power, for much of 
Christian history, remains “the essential definition of Deity.” 

Now, the truths of the faith must be gained anew in each 
generation: it is for us, in our short pilgrimage, that the Lord’s 
mercies are fresh each morning. In this season of the church’s life, it 
appears that the doctrine of Divine Power is to be won anew. The 
suspicion about power, manifest in its varying forms in the works 
cited above, must be elevated into the doctrine of God so that it 
may be judged, cauterized, and set free. It is not, after all, a finding 
compatible with the Providentia Dei to conclude that our modern 
wariness of power is without purpose or root. Proper to our season is 
a deeper, more somber examination of Divine Power, scoured clean 
by the frightful sufferings of our age. It could fill thick volumes to 
catalogue the anguish that has broken over our world in our day, 


countless unconstrained waves of cruelty in ever fresh forms, each a 
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surge of human power and vanity. The outbreak of totalitarianism, a 
new fever in our blood, has brought to this world the Lord God has 
made a full outpouring of the cup of wrath that is war and the power 
that wages it. The fear of war is ancient, as is its brutality, as old as 
Cain. But our age has awakened from its nightmare of world war 
and its shadow—the “limited, regional war”—with a fresh cynicism 
and bitterness about power and the leaders who exercise it that is the 
final, long legacy of the nation-state. All the world knows in its bones 
Lord Acton’s maxim, that power corrupts; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. Never has an age so fully embraced that counsel of despair 
as has our own. It is not of course that we moderns have given up 
the pursuit of power, alert as we are to its temptations. Few societies 
in the postwar world have escaped or found unnecessary the struggle 
for power that civil war, revolution, or mass protest represent. But 
it must strike any reader of Tolstoy’s War and Peace how far we 
have traveled from the rhapsodies of Russian soldiers for their tsar, 
thapsodies lifted up not so many years ago—but now, a world away. 
Our own human search for power, in our own small lives, in the 
groups that receive our half-hearted loyalties, in our causes, great 
and small and their leaders, in the overriding destiny of nations and 
peoples: in all these longings for power and our fears of it, the cancer 
of suspicion lies close at hand. The great movements for liberation 
in our age must fight daily against such caustic cynicism, and few of 
the leaders, even those revered and honored and memorialized, can 
escape the cheap dismissal we accord the powerful. Of course there 
are ample grounds for mistrust! The reasons lie thick on the ground. 
But it is a misery of our kind and our day that power, the strength 
and force and might of human creatures, can be embraced only as 
poison: it may be necessary, it may even give an exaltation for a time, 
but it will only kill in the end. Little wonder that we can find only 


cramped quarters for Divine Power in our theologies! 
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But that is the task given us in our little season: to seek afresh 
the word of Divine Omnipotence, and to find in that Power the 
Refuge, the Fidelity, the Justice, the Holiness and the Humility we 
long to enter into and to rest upon. In our day we are to explore with 
fresh eyes the doctrine of Divine Power, to bring our sad experience 
directly to the throne of grace. For we can see plainly the work 
that remains to be done. A glance at the premodern treatments of 
Divine Power, from Thomas to Bavinck or Hodge, tell us that the 
full complexity and depth of power itself has not penetrated the inner 
courtyard of the doctrine of God. 


§4b. Divine Omnipotence in the Tradition 


We can take Thomas Aquinas as our exemplar here, as for so many 
things. In the Summa Theologica, Thomas devotes a single question 
to Divine Power, in six articles.!? His treatment follows a predictable 
pattern, laid out in the larger discussion of the Divine Attributes in 
his treatise, De Deo Uno: the explication of the Attribute itself, its 
degree or measure, its perfection, and the school questions raised 
about the Attribute and its scope. Thus: Whether there is Power in 
God; whether it is infinite; whether God is Omnipotent; whether 
God can make the past not to have been; whether God can do what 
He does not; and whether God can do better than what He has 
done. Now, these are sophisticated and interesting articles! And there 
is rarely a question in Thomas’s theology that cannot instruct or 
improve or guard from danger. But in our day we must say that such 
treatment of Divine Power seems highly abstract and all too tame, as 
if Divine Power were a welcome but rather hum-drum trait, an ideal 
we all knew and nodded our heads about, as though greeting it in 
passing. No more in Bavinck nor Hodge than in Thomas do we find 


an echo of the anguish, the struggle that power in all its forms has 
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become for us today. After the lesson our era has been taught about 
power, we must be struck by the content of these puzzle cases. Are 
the deep puzzlements over Divine Power truly these—the necessity 
of the past, the necessity of Divine Working, the moral stature of 
the works performed? Not uninteresting questions, certainly, not 
trivial or frivolous! And we will find that in our own present-day 
struggle with the very Perfection of Power in God we will need to 
rely on some of these scholastic distinctions. But in our day we can 
only marvel that Power itself, the very heart of this Attribute, can 
be assumed without comment as a Divine Good, unquestioned and 
applauded. 

In that premodern age, Power could be effortlessly identified with 
the Divine Reality itself without struggle or suspicion. To be sure, 
the medievals were altogether sophisticated about creaturely power: 
the lay investiture controversies alone are sufhcient to tell us that. 
But it remained an age of innocence, all the same, about power 
itself. That Attribute—indeed that it could be simply assumed fo be 
an Attribute—stood as an “unbroken symbol,” to borrow Tillich’s 
telling phrase. Only this could allow such deep and well-schooled 
theologians to lay out Divine Omnipotence as an ideal that gave rise 
to conceptual puzzles, puzzles that clarified and rendered systematic 
the place of Perfect Power with creaturely finitude and freedom. But 
not so in our day! 

Today we ask, Can Absolute Power be incorrupt? Can 
Omnipotence be the very nature of God himself, a blessing and a 
good? 

To this, we must say yes; Holy Scripture teaches us that God is 
Power, and to that instruction we simply acknowledge yea and amen. 
But that same Scripture underscores to us that that Divine Power 
is not tame, not ideal or commonplace, but rather dangerous. The 


Living God, Hebrews tells us, is a consuming fire. The Living Energy 
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that is God cannot be without danger, an all-powerful Holiness 
that burns and burns away. And in all this caustic Power, the Lord 
God is the very Humility, the Lowliness of the cosmos; and this 
very Mystery is the burden of Holy Scripture on Divine Power. 
Perhaps we might anticipate our reading of the rich testimony of 
Holy Scripture in this way: Divine Power is the Mystery of Holiness 
and Humility together. Perfect Power is Holy Humility. 

Note that we have not begun where our forbears would start. 
We have not defined Divine Power as Potest quod vult, to do as 
one wills. A long tradition stands behind this older definition. It is 
one Augustine favored, and was carried from him into the medieval 
debates, a common starting point among all parties, even those, 
such as Abelard, who believed that God could only do what He 
in fact has done. Herman Bavinck echoes this Augustinian heritage 
in his opposition to Abelard: “Scripture states in language that is 
equally firm that what is possible extends much farther than what 
is real.”"? For Bavinck Holy Scripture teaches that God’s Power 
is manifest in the “ability, fitness and power to act,” and “evident 
from all God’s works.”*! Most Reformed dogmaticians pick up the 
distinction between “doing” and “will” that lies ingredient in the 
traditional definition of Omnipotence, and apply that to the medieval 
school debate about the Lord God exercising His Power only as 
He wills and not as a necessity of His Nature or a dictate of some 
higher law—per impossibile. And of course we must say that Divine 
Power must be exercised in Holiness, in Divine Freedom and utter 
Sovereignty. But in our time, we seek to press the very understanding 
of Divine Power further, for despite the salience of tradition, we have 
in our day weightier matters that drive the doctrine of Omnipotence. 

And the first of these weightier matters, perhaps surprisingly, 
shadows the scholastic tradition itself: Is Divine Power causal? Charles 


Hodge implicitly acknowledges a causal power in God by stressing 
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its limitations: “There is infinitely more in God than simple causality 
of the actual.”?? Surely we must agree! But it is not enough to simply 
afhrm, as Barth says, that God’s Omnipotence must be distinguished 
from His Omnicausality. Rather, in our day, we must say that Divine 
Omnipotence, the Lord’s Holy Humility, must be removed from the 
category cause altogether. This radical break with the tradition—at 
least, we must say, with the early modern tradition, and its vigilance 
about causality—is warranted, I believe, by the aching demand in 
our day to view, to praise, and to accept once again the Reality, the 
Majesty, and the Goodness of Divine Power itself. Now, we might 
find warrant for this break on secular grounds: the very notion of 
cause is controverted and thick with obscurities in the post-Humean 
world.”> And we might also point to the complexity of predicating 
such vexed notions into transcendent Reality. The problems with 
cause multiply without measure, we might say, when elevated into 
the Divine Nature, with its supposed infinite causal Power. Indeed, 
many of the puzzle cases, especially over matters of predestination 
and secondary causes, arise from the joining of Divine causal Power 
to the Ways and Works of God usward. And we will explore some 
of these incongruities as we unfold another, noncausal account of 
Divine Power. But weaknesses and dilemmas can never drive the 
doctrine of God directly: the via negativa is no royal road in doctrine 
in this sense either! Rather, the doctrine of God is most fittingly 
pursued and explicated as a form of gratitude and praise, for this is 
our spiritual worship. In the end, this only can serve as warrant for 
our novelty, that God will be more fittingly praised by such change. 
And this, we pray, is the Lord’s own doing, for as the Lord God gives 
Himself to us, we are shown His very Aseity in the lowly words of 
our mouths. 

So we begin with the problems of Divine Causality, knowing 


we must not end there. Already we see the proper diagnosis of 
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these troubles in Thomas’s handling of Divine Power and Causality. 
Thomas, we remember, treats Omnipotence as a most perfect form 
of the “principle of action.” Thomas shows us here that Power cannot 
be reduced simpliciter to act: the ratio transcends any deed or working, 
even of the Almighty God. But he also shows us that Divine Power 
cannot be equated easily with “bringing about”: God must be most 
perfectly Powerful whether anything ad extra has been brought about 
or sustained. Indeed, Thomas signals this crucial distinction between 
Power and Causality by locating his discussion of Divine Power 
within the treatise De Deo Uno,?* and his initial full treatment of 
Divine Cause”? within the treatise on creation, beginning in Q44. 
More than this, Thomas allows us a glimpse of the riddle of cause as 
a Divine Work in his careful discussion of God as the universal or 
equivocal cause.?° Readers of Thomas who consider his doctrine of 
analogy to be a species of equivocation will find aid and comfort here. 
God’s Causality is likened to the Platonic sun: it is the cause of all that 
grows under its mighty rays, but without likeness to any. Just so, God 
gives rise to the entire cosmos, in its rich plurality and order, yet is 
unlike any of the creatures He has made. 

Now we can take up these threads from Thomas’s scholastic 
treatment into our own idiom and day. We must say that 
Omnipotence cannot be a species or form of causality because the 
most general definition of cause—to bring something 
about—entangles the Divine Being, in its very Power, with creation, 
or, per impossibile, with other gods. Perhaps, with Herbert McCabe,7” 
we could say that Thomas’s notion of cause has been transmuted into 
a form of “because.” But such an explanatory notion does not do the 
metaphysical work we expect here in the Perfection of Divine Power. 
So we can only applaud Thomas’s conviction that theology declares 
a radical dissimilarity of God to His “creaturely effects.” But it is hard 


to say just how a Reality so radically unique as is our God can be 
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identified as “Cause” related to our finite and mortal effect. Indeed, 
we must affirm that God’s very relation to the world is and partakes 
of His Uniqueness: the relatio of God to the world cannot be a species 
of a larger category, even the broadest forms of cause or “bringing 
about.” God is His own relation to the world; there is no other. And 
the puzzlement over God’s acts toward the creation is only deepened 
when we consider the vexation that cause itself has become in the 
world that Hume and Kant have made. 

We do not have to search further than Charles Hodge to find 
a doctrine of Omnipotence radically weakened by the category of 
cause. It is not that Hodge does not sense the danger; indeed, he 
shows a clearly anxious mind. For on one hand, Hodge sees clearly 
the menace Hume presented to traditional metaphysics. Laying 
special emphasis upon Hume’s empiricism, Hodge sums up Humean 
doctrine in this way: “Our senses do not take cognizance of 
efhciency,” says Hodge, speaking in Hume’s voice. “It cannot be felt, 
or seen, or heard, or tasted. Therefore it does not exist. A cause is 
not that to which an effect is due, but simply that which uniformly 
precedes it. All we can know, and all we can rationally believe, is the 
facts which affect our senses, and the order of their sequence; which 
order, being uniform and necessary, has the character of law.”28 Now 
Hodge is quite frm that human beings in fact rely upon and are 
constitutionally convinced of the reality of efcient cause: “No man 
believes, or can believe really and permanently, that any change or 
effect can occur without an efficient cause. The fact that one event 
follows another, is not the ultimate fact. It is intuitively certain that 
there must be an adequate reason for that sequence.”?? He sums up 
confidently: “Such is the universal judgement of mankind.” Now the 
force of these bare claims, or perhaps, better, ad hominem intuitions, 
can be registered by noting the consequence Hodge assigns to such 


Humean views: atheism. “Substance, mind, and God,” he says, “are 
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as little under the cognizance of the senses as power; and therefore, 
if nothing is to be admitted but on the testimony of the senses, 
the existence of substance, mind, and God, must be denied.” He 
appends a militant conclusion: “This principle, therefore, cannot be 
admitted without doing violence to our whole rational, moral, and 
religious nature. In other words, it cannot be admitted at all; for men 
cannot, permanently, either believe or act contrary to the laws of 
their nature.”°” 

The danger has been spotted, but the wrong villain captured. For 
Hodge, however conservative in coloration, shows himself, on the 
other hand, to have gone to school on the modernists in theology. 
Like Schleiermacher, he assumes causality effortlessly into the very 
notion of power: “It is involved in the very idea of power,” he says, 
“that it has reference to the production of possible effects.”°! And he 
assigns to Almighty God the title the modern school favors, Absolute 
Power. Indeed, he faults Schleiermacher not for his definition of 
Omnipotence as “Absolute Causality,” but rather for “confounding 
Will and Power,” that is, to deny that Divine Will is distinct and 
free over Divine Power. The fatal move, Hodges says, stems from 
Schleiermacher’s own definition of Omnipotence: “The Divine 
Causality, as afhrmed in our feeling of absolute dependence, is 
completely presented in the totality of finite being, and consequently 
everything for which there is a causality in God happens and becomes 
real.”°? Against this definition, Hodge turns a resolute face: “It utterly 
confounds all our ideas of God; it effectually destroys the personality 
of God; [it ignores that] the Scriptures constantly represent God 
as able to do whatever He wills; [and it violates] the instinctive 
judgment of the human mind.”°? But on what grounds can Hodge 
complain about Schleiermacher’s assimilating of Will to Power, when 
Divine Cause has been allowed free play? It is this very move—the 


importation and concentration of causality into Divine Power—that 
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forces Divine Will off the stage. The Will’s dogmatic role, to preserve 
the Freedom of God’s action ad extra, has been hopelessly 
compromised by the notion of Absolute Cause, an efficient Power 
that can brook no rival. So we see in Hodge, once again, his unstable, 
mediating role: still an Augustinian in the preservation of Divine Will 
and its freedom over Divine working, but still a modernist in his easy 
assimilation of power to cause, most especially efficient cause. From 
such a mixed case we are driven back to the source, to the purity of 
Schleiermacher himself. 

For in the end, the firmest identification of power and causality can 
be found in the Glaubenslehre; and truly, there is no exploration of the 
modern terrain of theology without an encounter with that prince 
of the church, Friedrich Schleiermacher. Schleiermacher cannot be 
faulted for timidity in this doctrine! He has recognized the full 
collapse and reduction of causality in the modern age into efficient 
cause, and has embraced it with radical confidence. God simply 
is Efficient Cause, or, in Schleiermacher’s idiom, Absolute Cause. 
Everything that we have diagnosed as a problem and danger in the 
category of cause, Schleiermacher welcomes as pure expression of 
religious piety. We know God, Schleiermacher tells us, as the Source 
of all that is, all individuals, all kinds, all relations among creatures, 
all natural law and order, all becoming and all existence. All this 
stems from God, or in Schleiermacher’s idiom, is caused by God. Just 
this is the dogmatic expression of our sense of absolute dependence 
upon God, Schleiermacher’s famous definition of religious piety. 
Such thoroughgoing dependence, unconditioned and_ utterly 
foundational, can entertain no distinctions between will and power, 
between actual and possible, between absolute and ordained power, 
between general concursus and divine intervention. From absolute 
dependence must be inferred only absolute cause, an utterly 


monolithic power that is fully exhausted in the total sum of all 
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creaturely existence. Now, we would not grasp Schleiermacher’s 
dogmatic instinct at all should we imagine that The Christian Faith 
taught that God was a blind, airless Force, an irradiating, relentless 
Energy. God is Spirit, Schleiermacher tells us, over and again, and 
what older dogmaticians called the “intellectual Attributes,” he terms 
simply the living and spiritual dimensions of Omnipotence. But one 
cannot enter very far into Schleiermacher’s doctrine of Omnipotence 
without struggling for breath. 

This is an utterly sealed universe, a closed link—a “causal nexus” 
(Naturzusammenhang) in Schleiermacher’s famous phrase—in which 
the attributes of religious dependence entail the metaphysical 
attributes of his doctrine of God. The “law of the excluded middle” 
exacts its full revenge here. There is an odd flat-footedness, a 
univocity of argument here that makes Temple’s lapses in this regard 
pale shadows indeed. And in his reliance upon the givenness of 
human experience, and the iron deductions he draws like molten ore, 
Schleiermacher makes Hodge’s confident appeals to the “universal 
judgement of mankind” appears rough and ready at best. 
Schleiermacher cites Augustine at cardinal points in section 54 of 
the Christian Faith, but it is revealing to see the sharp-edged form 
Augustine’s Enchiridion must adopt under the systemic constraints of 
the Glaubenslehre. “God’s will is invincible,” Schleiermacher quotes 
Augustine as saying, and with a further approving note, appends 
Augustine’s conclusion that “we not be compelled to believe that the 
Almighty willed that something be done and it was not done.”*4 
Schleiermacher aims to defend as Augustinian his strong 
identification of the “real with the rational”—that “everything for 
which there is a causality in God happens and becomes real.” But 
Augustine breathes another air than does Schleiermacher: “For in a 


strange and ineffable way nothing is done without the will of God, 
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even that which is done contrary to it,” Augustine can say.°? Not so 
Schleiermacher! And it is instructive to see why. 

In The Christian Faith we must speak of God only as He is given to 
us in pious awareness; God and the world are “given together” into 
human consciousness, Schleiermacher afhrms, in his modernist voice. 
From there we can register only the effects of such an Agent on 
our awareness. We can argue confidently, indeed, univocally, about 
these effects, as they are our own. And the logic that drives and 
constitutes our own intellect, dictates and orders the implicatures that 
just are God as He works in our piety. It is not that Schleiermacher 
opposes direct knowledge of God—although his keen concentration 
upon feeling might lead us to suppose otherwise. Rather it is that 
the God given to us in His effectual working upon us must utterly 
and exhaustively conform to that piety, or the royal road opened 
from faith to faith’s Object, he feared, would be forever closed. 
Schleiermacher is a heroic compatibilist: God’s Causality and our 
faith are not only conjoined; they are one, the effect and the Cause, 
like a footprint—to borrow Thomas’s famous example—and the 
imprinting foot. That is why the world is and must be coextensive 
with the Divine Causality. Like most Protestant dogmaticians after 
Trent and Dort, Schleiermacher dreads “synergism” in any form. 
The Christian Faith wards off this danger through its ruthless 
methodology: there is no counterstroke to the Divine Causality, 
even in creaturely freedom.*° True, there is no “speculation” in 
Schleiermacher’s dogmatics, no doctrine of God abstracted from the 
God-world relation. But that is not because God’s Aseity cannot be 
known; far from it! Rather, God just is as God is experienced in our 
utter dependence upon Him. 

It is often said that Schleiermacher is the source, if not the 
exemplar, of irrealism in theology, but that cannot be. Indeed, 


Schleiermacher should rather be seen as the father of realism, an 
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altogether too confident, too rationalized, too successful knowledge 
of the very Nature of God. That is why Schleiermacher can dismiss 
the traditional Reformed Attribute of Independence—Aseitas—with 
such slight effort. We do not trifle with a God before or apart from 
the world—crude “speculative metaphysics”—because we know with 
great sureness the God turned to usward. In our pious certainty, 
we stand before the True God; we taste the Infinite. Truly, 
Schleiermacher “says too much.” That is why he could never venture 
the halting and puzzled praise of Augustine for the God who is 
“strange and ineffable.” The Almighty God of The Christian Faith 
is altogether too intimate, too uniform, too relentlessly causal to be 
honored in such a way. Indeed, just this is the God of “classical 
theism,” the “controlling Power” so feared and rejected by Cobb and 
Grifhn. Always we return to Schleiermacher, for though we may not 
see this at first, we have always, in our day, already begun with him. 
For our part, we cannot stand where Schleiermacher stood; we 
cannot endorse Divine Power as Absolute Causality. Indeed, we 
cannot embrace the Augustinian conviction that Omnipotence 
should best be defined as “doing what One wills.” But it is never 
enough in theology to say no, never enough to part company with 
the past, as if untouched by the aims and urgency of their quests. 
Rather, we must speak of God’s almighty Power in the idiom and 
piety of our day, to set out in positive terms, to explicate and relish, 
to honor, and to praise the Holy Humility of our Lord God. Never 
have we satisfied our task when we have explicated, reviewed, and 
catalogued the voices, the sure guides and not-so-sure ones, to the 
Mystery we encounter. And never more true than in this Attribute 
of Divine Power! For it is this very Mode and Nature that has come 
under attack in our day. To our generation in the faith, Divine 
Power might not belong properly to what we have termed the 


Divine Perfections at all: too sullied and too terrible is power to be 
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a Perfection, we fear, too menacing be a characteristic of the one 
good God. So theology is called upon in a special way, with particular 
urgency, to set forth Divine Power in a fresh, positive light, to afhrm 
and give thanks for it as the Perfection we have called Holy Humility. 
The positive account of this Perfection we must now undertake. It 
is our second step; it builds on what went before, the tradition and 
its influence; but it must be new, our voice, our witness, our fresh 
fidelity to the Holy Scripture that testifies to the God who is Living 


Fire. 


§4c. Divine Omnipotence in Positive, Scriptural Idiom 


We begin, then, with Holy Scripture, the revelation of God’s 
almighty Power, bent down to the earth, the creatures who are 
dust of His own making. Once again we remind ourselves that 
this starting point in Holy Scripture, central as it is for Christian 
doctrine, does not, principally and first of all, teach us about God’s 
mighty acts ad extra. We are not beginning the positive explication 
of Divine Omnipotence with His Power in and over creatures—even 
though we begin with the scriptural record, born of God’s gracious 
disclosure to creation. Once again we remind ourselves of the unique, 
surpassing grace of Holy Scripture as Divine Word: that it can, in 
words to and for us, express and teach and guide us to God as such, 
His Aseity cradled in the poor words of our own praise. Just this 
is Revelation, and in turn, will be the expression and ground of 
Scripture as holy, as inspired of God. So we begin this great second 
step of exposition with the conviction that Scripture will lead us 
to language in which we can praise the omnipotent Lord, and to 
creaturely analogues, made by this one Power, who speak in their 


own earthen vessels, of the Majesty who is their Creator. 
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We begin: God’s very Being is alive, vital. It is not inert, nor 
static, not material nor stable. God is not thinglike in that sense, not 
an object, or, better, never a mere object. Holy Scripture sets aside 
a term for this living Vitality: the Lord God is Dunamis, forceful, 
powerful Life. We can never exhaust our praise for this holy 
Dynamism. To stand in its Presence is to be swept over and swept 
away by its mighty wind, its Spirit that broods and blows where 
it will, lashed by tongues of fire, quickened by its relentless life, 
superabundantly pouring forth from its infinite caverns, calling forth 
life out of death, reality out of nothing. In prayer, in times of testing 
and trial, in the haunting melancholy and passion of this life, we 
simply know this Vitality; more, we encounter its mighty Power that 
crushes death and sin, an encounter registered in our whole being, 
organic and total, body and soul, that is the claim of this Life upon 
ours. It is by this encounter, and not in some pallid assent, that the 
faithful can proclaim, This is the victory of our God! 

It is a category mistake to assume that the “problem of evil,” so 
prominent in our modern doctrines of Omnipotence, or in an earlier 
generation, the “problem of miracles,” is an ineluctable ingredient in 
the very notion of Divine Power. God’s Vitality is His very Nature, 
first and principally, not His Working, and most especially, not 
His Working ad extra. That is why believers who suffer, sometimes 
brutally, sometimes through a long, harrowing life, can nevertheless 
lift up their voices to God not only in lament but also and much 
more in praise. It is not that these faithful ones fail to understand 
the depth of these doctrinal problems, nor blind themselves with 
cheap consolation, nor sigh with the only protest allowed a suffering 
and desolate life. No! These lives of special sanctity have been made 
“more than conquerers” by their encounter with Reality itself, with 
the Divine Nature that just is Dynamic Life. The veil of this mortal 
life has been lifted, the door opened into the heavenly realm, and Life 
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bursts forth. This is not justification or warrant; it is not evidence or 
argument; it is not introspection or deliverances of faith—that, least 
of all. We might consider it a species of the “certainty” John Henry 
Newman extolled in the religious life, an unshakable confidence and 
sense certainty outrunning the evidence accorded us pilgrims, one 
as stable and habitual as breath itself. But it is better, in the end, to 
consider this witness of the saints to God’s Power not as a form of 
assent, even the most confident and daring, nor a premise of any kind, 
even one given in experience; not an epistemic matter at all, but 
rather the descent of Dynamic Life from the Light unapproachable, 
sweeping over our little day. To be taken up into this God is to 
enveloped, irradiated with Life, the blazing Lord of Light. 

It is the most fundamental metaphysical claim of all, that that 
Dynamic Life exists, the primal fire burns. For just this reason, life 
after death, and even more, life in the face of death, is not a concept 
or a doctrine or a pious hope—not first or principally!—but rather 
the simple and profound acknowledgement of the creature standing 
before, and so bathed in, this Omnipotence, this fiery Life. It cannot 
be baulked, but everything in heaven and on the earth, all powers and 
principalities, even proud death, will bow the knee before this Living 
Lord. That is first and principally what the faithful mean when they 
scoff at death, and what Athanasius praises when he sees the Roman 
world freed from the feverish fear of death. Even more it was what 
the faithful intend when they affirm that they and the whole created 
order will rise again. The Force that is God’s very Being radiates 
outward, expands and explodes, never ceases or wearies, does not 
stand in reserve but is always, everywhere, Alive. To merely touch 
the hem of this garment is to be healed: the Power goes forth from 
Him, the Power that lives as Deity, the One God. 

This Dynamic Being flames out of every page of Holy Scripture: 


the pillar of cloud and of fire that rise up around Israel as it flees 
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Egyptian death; the fire that ignites a small desert shrub and will not 
be extinguished, nor will it quench the bruised reed; the lightning 
and storm that surround the Holy One and speak of His awe-ful 
Presence; the smoldering coal that cleanses the sinner’s lips before the 
Holy; the fire of temple holocaust, burning up the offerings whole 
and complete, taking up their life into its own unquenchable Life; 
the fierce scorching of the camp of Israel in its rebellion and misery; 
the first Light that radiates out that very first morning, the freshest 
of all mornings; the blazing Light that sears and emblazons the face 
of Moses and the very garments of Christ, transhgured in Holiness; 
and the sheer fire of resurrection, the Light that streams forth from 
the grave, the great Hope, the exceeding weight of Glory, that is the 
Vitality of the Lord God, seizing His creature home. Words cannot 
convey this Dynamism, this Power of Life itself. 

When theology attempts to express this Power it reaches 
irresistibly for the language of Substance, of Being, and of Nature; 
and this is right. For God does not wield power, does not own it, or 
exercise it, but rather simply is this. And we in our poor pilgrimage 
cannot speak of such Identity without the language of metaphysics, 
substance metaphysics, to use this war-weary term. Our aim here is 
to draw the Divine Attributes into the very Being of God, such 
that His characteristics or Nature just is the Divine Reality. But we 
must take care in our use of these terms. The scholastic tradition 
recognized just this hazard when it made liberal, not exact, use of 
philosophical idioms. It aimed to undermine and reconceive them 
through animated substance terms: Being Itself; the Act of Being. 
That this existence is substantial, and identical to God’s very Reality, 
Thomas signals by speaking of God as Necessary Being, the One 
whose Essence just is to exist. And just this the early modern 
dogmaticians aimed to convey in their Attribute of Life: the Lord 


God is the Living Lord. And we for our part should not shy away 
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from these terms! We do not lose but rather honor the Living Lord 
of Scripture when we borrow these metaphysical concepts of the 
Hellenistic world. But we need in our day a linguistic pattern that 
captures with renewed freshness the sheer explosive Life that is 
Divine Power. 

Being, or nature, in our creaturely realm, is, by the Grace of the 
Living God, a stable state, a condition of persistence and regularity, 
that is captured fittingly by the term substance—that which underlies 
all change. That motion and change were deep puzzles to the ancient 
world is no secret: from the pre-Socratics to the Aristotelians identity 
in the midst of change was the tantalizing riddle lying at the very 
heart of material reality. It is sometimes said—Robert Jenson>” has 
made signal use of this notion in his Christology—that alteration and 
decay were taken to be the creaturely miseries that could not touch 
Deity, by definition: God in order to be divine must be immutable, 
impassible, unstained by the smallness of parts or becoming. We need 
not oppose this reading of the classical tradition—of course Deity 
cannot simply echo and suffer human misery!—but we can recognize 
that its emphasis is misplaced. The proper starting point and true 
animating concern of substance metaphysics, I believe, lie not in the 
transcendent but rather in the material realm: the world, the Greeks 
said, must be composed of individuals and natural kinds that are 
objective, stable at their root, in order to receive, underlie, and outlast 
all change. Just this is substance, and its relative permanence makes a 
human life possible. The structure, uniformity, and ordered relation 
of objects one to another fashion a world in which cause, in its 
rich, fourfold sense, can work and lie open to human prediction and 
discovery. This is where the category of cause belongs and receives its 
proper honor. And all this is through Almighty God, the Creator of 
all the living. This structure and stability is His Gift and Working. 


We need neither oppose it, nor try to undermine or repudiate it. Just 
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such security sustains and deepens and makes possible any life we call 
creaturely, good, human, and humane. But as faithful creatures of this 
provident God, we need to know just how to take these very terms, 
born of our material stability, into the realm of the Divine Life, the 
Power that ignites the stars. 

In the Categories, Aristotle tells us that “substance,” in its primary 
meaning, refers to an individual reality, a thing: a man, a horse, he 
said, giving memorable examples. Now, Aristotle recognized that 
he broke ranks with his teacher, Plato, on this matter. Plato, at 
some seasons in his philosophical career, located the permanence of 
our world—what Aristotle named substance—in a higher realm, in 
kinds or ideas of kinds: mankind, horseness, we might say. Aristotle 
is remembered for his opposition to such metaphysics; but he too 
acknowledged the need in the furniture of our world for groups 
and types and “universal concepts.” These he termed substance in a 
secondary meaning. We need not pause here to sketch the tangled 
history of universals, form and matter, primary kinds, and the act 
of individuation; these belong, as we have seen, to the creaturely, 
material realm, and we will take them up in the doctrine of creation, 
their proper home. But significant for our work here is the great 
weight placed upon individual realities, the concrete particulars that 
compose our world. For both Plato and Aristotle, individuals were 
the material beings we encounter first in this life, the beginning 
of all sensation and knowledge. They can be counted up in any 
ontology, they populate any larger class, they reproduce after their 
own kind, and display the glorious form of uniqueness the Unique 
Lord graciously extends to His individual creatures. Objects, things, 
substances: these are the particulars that build up our world. 

But God is not an individual. He cannot be Substance in that 
sense. Individuals possess borders, outlines, shapes: “forms” in their 


most primal sense. They can be recognized by the space that opens 
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up on every side around them; we can distinguish them, one from 
another, by the space they occupy and the space that stands open 
between them. They are related through that open space, and picked 
out by their sturdy, though relative, autonomy. What we as moderns 
have learned to call mass—the weight, density, form, and structure 
of matter—is an expression of and makes possible in turn the action 
of natural laws, if such there be, upon the concrete articles of the 
world. (We must allow Leibniz and his idiosyncratic account of space 
and relation to wait in the wings for now.) That is why, for the 
high Athenian tradition, “matter individuates.” The sinewy bark of 
an oak, the last, feathery tip of a wing, the reach of an arm or tusk or 
talon: these are the edges of individual things by which we recognize, 
number, and encounter the creatures of this earth. But God is without 
borders; His is not a material Being. Just this primal conviction 
fueled the radical reworking of the Hypostatic Union among the 
expatriate Orthodox and the Anglican kenoticists in the modern era; 
the language borrowed from the world of material objects, they 
said, could never illuminate properly the personal Union of Deity 
and humanity in Christ.28 To affirm that God is not material is to 
express, in the region of Omnipotence, the vernacular for the Lord’s 
Uniqueness, the One without Form or Likeness. The Lord does not 
belong to a genus—we have already relied on Thomas’s remarkable 
and wide-ranging insight on this matter—and so is not distinguished 
by the differentia that individuate within genera and species. Indeed, 
for just this reason, the Lord cannot be substance in Aristotle’s second 
sense, either: He is not a “natural kind” or genus, even if only the only 
member. 

Yet, the Lord God is One, the one Power, the one unseen Reality 
and Force, holy beyond all worlds. This Almighty God is Substance 
in this primal sense, the Prime Reality, the Ur-Sache, the Dunamis. 


The Uniqueness of the Lord touches everything that is His. He 
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is Substance, and that language of object or thing can be used of 
Him only in His own distinct, particular, and ineffable manner. 
Now, this does not mean that the term is without meaning! We 
remember that Almighty God’s Attributes are His own Reality, each 
incommunicable yet One with the other, measureless yet One, and 
retain just this matchless, formless Concreteness even in their 
Communication to creatures. Just so, the Lord’s Substance. We are 
right to use this term, right to see that God is His own Nature, right 
to see He can be objective, true Word for us. Yet always as His own 
Truth, His own Power, His own Holy Humility. So we must ask, 
How can we speak of this One God who is Life itself, without border 
or limit, infinite and ever rich, yet who is Nature, Substance, Utterly 


One, Unique, Unsurpassed? 


§4d. Divine Omnipotence as Subject and Object 


We take the first step: God is both Object and Subject. This step 
is central to His Reality as Power, the Power of the Living God. 
We will reserve to ourselves the opportunity to broaden and expand 
this step in the doctrine of the Lord God as Spirit, God’s spiritual 
Wisdom. For it is just this interplay of Subject and Object that we 
intend when we speak of God as Spirit, a Person, the Person who is 
also Nature and Object. But even here we can encounter the foretaste 
of these riches. This is another banquet in the Mystery of God, for 
once again we are faced by the superabundant Uniqueness that is 
God, for Almighty God can possess Objectivity, His own Oneness, 
His own Subjectivity. God can have, or better, be a Nature. He can 
possess Objectivity of this sort, the Divine Nature. But God’s Nature, 
His Life as Object, is not other than His Life as Subject: He is the One 
Who Is, the Lord in His vital Power. Just this is His Life as Divine 


Substance. 
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In our own little sphere, we distinguish nature from intentional 
act, objectivity from agency, object from subject. We see the far- 
flung consequences of this distinction when we turn to the complex 
semantic field of the term nature, the term we have reserved for 
the Lord’s Objectivity. In its broadest sense, the nature of a created 
object, we say, contains or consists in the powers or properties such 
a nature may enact. Thomas, already in his day, knew the rich senses 
of the term nature. Nature can be simply, as the term suggested to a 
Latin speaker, what one is born with, not culture or art. Or we might 
consider nature, he tells us, to encompass the ordinary trajectory 
and habit of a thing, not acquired or distorted. Or we might think 
of nature as the capacity for act, not coerced or contradictory. We 
add in our own day further resonances for this rich term: organic, 
not artificial, unsullied, unstudied, not urban or built. But in all 
these wide arrays, nature distinguishes an object by its traits and 
powers and kinds, not its actions or aims. Thinking along these 
lines prompted Thomas’s careful description of Divine Power as the 
“principle of action,” as we saw above, an Attribute or Property lying 
within the Divine Nature, and not in His Acts ad extra. 

Just as the medievals distinguished in creaturely being between 
essence and existence, or being and act, so we may well sort realities 
by their properties, on the one hand, or by their acts, on the other. 
That such careful distinction is no empty conceptual play can be 
confirmed by a glance at the searing conflict between Augustine and 
Pelagius. This church-wide struggle, boiling out of North Africa and 
the Holy Land, washing over the whole Latin Church, turned on the 
separation between grace as natural, a power or disposition of human 
nature, bestowed by the Creator upon our kind; or grace as gift, 
utterly gratuitous and external to our nature, a Divine act of healing, 
intervention, and pardon. Distinctions drawn between powers and 


acts, between nature and agency, between object and subject, are 
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central to our very notion of a real thing, however scholastic or 
modern our idiom. When we turn to our own kind, we see these 
divisions clearly. 

To be an individual human substance, a human being, is to possess 
particular properties and powers, a particular body, and the deep and 
lasting puzzle of consciousness or mind. We human beings possess 
a nature; we are natural objects, whatever else we may be beyond 
all this animal flesh and blood. Our subjectivity, our inwardness and 
depth—that matchless mystery of human life as personal—cannot be 
wholly assimilated into our nature, our objectivity, or our animality. 
Just this we intend to capture by our depiction of ourselves in either 
“third-personal” or “first-personal” accounts: we can speak of others 
and even ourselves as objects; but the objective description will never 
exhaust or wholly depict the singularity of our own life, our 
subjective life as I, this very one. (For this reason, and many others, 
Christians cannot be complete naturalists.) We enact, project 
outward, our inwardness in our actions, our intentions, and beliefs; 
our agency expresses and realizes our powers. To separate our 
subjectivity from our nature grants us a stability, a firmness that is our 
being as object, while reserving the special sphere of our subjectivity, 
a veil drawn aside on our inner life, disclosing it as the rushing stream 
that is experience and act, never still, always dynamic, scattering 
across our days like the sower, out to sow his seed. We human 
beings exhibit objectivity, our nature, while illuminating it with the 
subjective fire of inwardness—an echo, yes, of the One who is Subject 
and Object; but a distant one, immeasurably so, and worlds apart. 

For the Objectivity and Subjectivity of the Divine Nature cannot 
partake of the distinction and separation that belongs to creaturely 
substance. In the spiritual Glory that is God, the objective Nature of 


the Lord is, wholly and without remainder, subjective, always Subject 
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and Lord. As such, this Unity is utterly unique, irreducible to any 


joining in the creaturely realm of subject and object. 


But perhaps we might object, Is there not an echo in the imago Dei, 
the human creature, stamped by its Maker? Could we not find here 
a trace of the Subject who is Object, Object in His Subjectivity? 
As creatures, after all, we know of one substance that appears to 
interleave its objectivity with subjectivity: the human intellect. Mind 
appears to capture just what we seek in a Divine Object: a nature that 
is immaterial and without borders or extension. In fact, the seeming 
omnipresence of the human mind—its ability to be everywhere 
without being locally in that place—threatened to undo the very 
particularity of created mind. Thomas reserves some of his harshest 
polemic for Latin Averroists who thought it possible that Mind was 
only one, a unified and collective intellect without borders or 
individuation. Traditional theologians rejected such an account of the 
human mind—our intellect, they reasoned, must be ours, however 
dificult it may prove to be to warrant such demarcations. But the 
worry the Averroists raised served to underscore how potent, indeed, 
was the exemplum of human mind as Image of God. Reflections 
along these lines, for example, seem to have inspired Aristotle’s 
description of God as “Self-thinking Thought,” or Augustine’s 
analogy of Divine Triune Being as Mind. Time and again, 
theologians standing in the Aristotelian or Augustinian line have 
elevated the analogy of created mind up into Divine Mind, the 
immaterial, omnipresent, and intellectual Substance. God, these 
Augustinians have said, is Mind, an infinite Intellect and Will, 


omnipotent and free in its Power. God simply is omnipotent 
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Thought. What should we say about such created echoes of the 
Creator? 

First: Of course, such analogies are tempting! We would not 
properly honor or grasp the riddle of human subjectivity did we 
not feel stealing over us, as we puzzle about the intellect, the 
enchantment of a living Mind, moving in distant and glorious realms, 
glimpsed and heard in our little world for a brief but dazzling hour. 
Yet, however haunting and gracious these analogies are, and 
however much they capture a ray of the Uncreated Light—a ray we 
must turn toward in the doctrine of the human person—we must 
afhrm here that these human models do not quite capture—how 
could they!—the elusive Mystery that is a personal and substantial 
Vitality. For God does not have a Nature; He is a Nature. And a 
Nature in which the distinction, vital for us, between capacity and 
act, potential and realization, does not, cannot, apply. We might 
imagine that the analogy of mind would allow us room to pare away 
the materialistic elements that reside in creaturely natures. Yet the 
power and fittingness of the analogy founders on the truth that the 
Lord, were He Mind only, could not possess the distinction, central 
to us, between of the capacity for thought—the power resident in our 
nature as intellect—and the content, the act of thought. 

It is no clear matter, of course, to separate out the power of thought 
from thought itself, even in creatures. One of the mysteries of human 
thought, indeed of mind itself, is that the act of thinking appears 
ineluctably intertwined with the objects of thought—with the beliefs 
we entertain about the world. What is thought without content? 
Just this problem lies at the heart of Schleiermacher’s own musings 
about inwardness: no pious awareness without the content of the 
world. Absolute piety never appears alone, but must always emerge 
in the midst of our knowledge of and action in the world. Perhaps it 


was reflection along these lines that led Augustine to see the Triune 
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Persons as essentially rooted in and extensive with the mind that 
“thinks these thoughts,” knowing itself, willing itself. 

Yet we cannot make use of this analogy, the Mind with its powers 
or faculties, without reaching implicitly for the distinction of capacity 
from content. It may well be that there is “no thought without 
content,” but there are, for us creatures, always more thoughts than 
those we entertain at this hour, more closed up in the past, more 
to be learned. We have capacity for limitless thought and just this 
is our spiritual transcendence, Rahner says.°? And it is this very 
separation that gave the scholastic tradition such clear purchase on 
Divine Freedom in act. As infinite Mind, God freely considers and 
wills the world, freely considers the possible, the infinite possibilities 
of the world, then enacts the creatures and events He ordains. But, in 
truth, God does not have potential, potency, in this sense. God, as any 
scholastic would affirm, is absolutely simple, utterly One. He does 
not “entertain” ideas, He does not have contents of thought He has 
not considered for some time, or has not yet called to mind. He does 
not lean down into the world to learn its secrets and direct its affairs. 
God is not the potential for thought, or its capacity, even infinitely. 
For all its strengths—and they are considerable—the image of God 
as Mind founders on this inescapable distinction between thought 
and content. When we speak of the Divine Nature, its Objectivity 
as Power itself, we must think away this sweet temptation of God 
as intellectual Nature. Yes; God is spiritual, immaterial Substance. 
But no, God is not Intellect, conceiving one concrete idea after the 
next, from age to age. Nor is God pure Will, intending one event, 
followed by the next, for ages upon ages. Too anthropomorphic 
and materialistic are such ideas, however spiritualized in 
presentation—too tied to the world and its workings. 

Difficult to ward off in such analogies, to take one crude example, 


is the frankly materialistic caricature of the Divine Reality as a kind 
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of severed or free-floating part, a bodiless, spiritual Head, the true 
and eternal “brain in a vat,” or in cinematic fashion, the ghostly, 
commanding head of the great and terrible Oz. Of course the great 
Augustinian thinkers did not entertain such literal follies! But we 
can see that the analogy of Mind or Thought, however rich and 
profound, tempts us unwittingly to consider the Almighty God as 
a truncated Reality, an intellectual part that is somehow—that is its 
Mystery—alive as an improbable Whole. Perhaps this is just another 
way of raising objections, widely shared these days, to faculty 
psychology, a mind that can be divided up into departments, parts. 
Speculation—or intuition—about God as Mind allows us to image the 
“world as God’s body,” as McFague, or in a different key, Spinoza 
invites us to do. And on the creaturely plane, we are tempted to 
elevate our intellects into a transcendent sphere that threatens human 
integrity, the union of body and soul, and undermines the dignity of 
bodily creatureliness. As in so many things, Descartes is the radical 
expression of ancient ideals about Mind, an ancient dualism that 
stood behind so much patristic reflection upon the imago Dei. So 
we aim here for another application of these otherwise most proper 
distinctions, another expression, in our poor words, of the Aseity of 
God, His Holiness and infinite Power. 

It must be, rather, that God as Subject, the great I AM, can be as 
such His own Objectivity. That is His Reality as Substance. There 
must be stability in God, a sturdy and tangible Reality that permits 
and makes possible the proper knowledge and encounter with the 
Lord God. Just this is what allows the knowledge at a distance that 
is proper creaturely praise and rational worship. We can know God 
as such in our notions and language about Him. He can be Object to 
us. But this cannot be an encounter in which we, the creature, ascend 
into the dark cloud or scale the fiery heights of Sinai, through our 


own powers, even our most refined analogies; rather it must be that 
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the Divine Power itself, the very One and Lord, descends through 
smoky pillar and rising flame, to inhabit and be the Objectivity of the 
Divine Nature, the One Who Is. For just this reason we cannot say 
simply that God is objective only “for us.” Rather in our knowledge, 
our encounter, with the Object who is God, we stand before God as 
such, the True Lord, so that in ways we can never fathom, Almighty 
God is Object for Himself, before all worlds. Now, we cannot say 
too much here, most especially here. For it would be a seizing of 
the kingdom by force, a laying hold of the Divine Subject in Object 
should we consider ourselves fit to explain how such Mystery can 
be its inner throne room and Dynamism. God would then be an 
inert, rather than living object; He would lie open to our gaze and 
discovery, waiting for our scrutiny of the mechanism and order of 
its parts. God, that is, would no longer be Power itself; no longer 
omnipotent, even in its Objectivity. Here the via negativa, as we 
discovered above, sets out the positive, rich elements of the Lord’s 
own unique metaphysics. For this One God must as Subject express 
Himself wholly, inexhaustibly, in His Reality as Object, as Nature 
and Substance, while remaining the Lord, the I, of His One Object. 
There is order and sequence here: the Subjectivity and Objectivity 
of the One God are not identical in symmetrical and reversible 
form. Holy Scripture teaches us this lesson about the divine ordo 
essendi, as we will see. But in the ordo cognoscendi we creatures can 
be permitted to begin with an examination of substantial Power, the 
Divine Object of Vitality itself, and be led from there to an encounter 
with the Force that is alive, the speaking, commanding, and Living 
God. Such encounters are the lingua franca of religion: the object, the 
organic substance—the tree, the great sea, the dome of the sky and its 
great lights—the elements of the material world, all these can speak, 
can say a Divine Name, can live. The Christian, ever alert to the 


lesson of Sinai, that Oneness must be paired always with the rejection 
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of idols, can never accept such material spirits as such, yet can hear 
the echo, however distant or discordant, of this great Truth, that 
God in His Inwardness is His own Objectivity, His own Expression 
and—we must say—His own Word. The spirit-soaked existence of 
the enchanted world gives us the haunting reminder that Power must 
be in the end personal. But like all our analogies, this enchantment 
trades on the distinction, ever with us in creaturely idiom, between 
the Inner and Outer, the Subject and Object. For the tree, the ocean, 
the great constellations and fiery omens, are not themselves the gods; 
they bear them. But the True, the Living God, does not bear His 


Inwardness in His Outwardness; He simply is this, this very One. 


2 


Registering the difference, yet the identity, of the One as Object and 
the One as Subject leads us to very edge of speech, the shimmering 
Reality that lies beyond, infinitely beyond, the ways of this earth, 
and the creatures who exist on this side of death. All the same, we 
may perhaps glimpse the radicality of this identity in difference by 
considering the last analogy we propose: energy as the primal reality 
or matter of creaturely objects. We remember that through God’s 
own ineffable Generosity, His Perfections, while remaining in His 
own Being incommunicable, are poured down through the word in 
Communicability. As the exact correlate of our current task, to see 
God’s holy Subjectivity in His Objectivity, distinct and altogether 
One, we recall that God’s Incommunicability in His Attributes is 
and remains communicable down through the ranks upon ranks of 
creatures, spilling even now into the substances we call the world. So 
we are permitted to reverse, for a moment, the proper ordering of the 
Almighty Lord’s Subjectivity and Objectivity, considering for a time 


how objectivity in our creaturely realm might receive in its own rank 
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and idiom the matchless Perfection of the Lord’s own Objectivity 
that remains Subject. We take up here for a moment the mystery of 
our world as objective forms of energy. 

We are treating energy, now, as an analogy, or better, as a “thing 
that has become a sign.” Augustine famously sets out the distinction 
between signs and things in the opening of his great work on 
dogmatic theology, On Christian Doctrine. What interests Augustine 
in this distinction, however deep and lasting, might surprise: it is not 
the difference but rather the combination of those two that matters, 
the thing that becomes a sign. Created objects are no longer mute, 
he thinks, but rather full of meaning: a tree or a serpent, coiled 
about a staff, can bear the weight of the cross, speak and signify it. 
Holy Scripture, Augustine argues at length, is an assembly of such 
intelligible things—the very stones cry out. Now it is this dense and 
rich account of creaturely things that I want to evoke in the use of 
analogy here in the doctrine of Omnipotence. 

It is a wholly metaphysical term in this setting and it comes with 
a word of warning. For in scholastic theology, from Thomas to 
Suarez and Cajetan, analogy is a fully armored technical term, a term 
of art in theological epistemology, bristling with dialectical subtlety 
and the legacy of school theology. To be sure, we need not shy 
away from such rich technical vocabulary! Even the application of 
these epistemic terms, under the governance of theological methods, 
or in their traditional garb, viae, pathways to God, can be used in 
a broad, metaphysical manner, as exempla and guides to the very 
structure of things. But we must use them in a “deflationary” way, 
a commonsense manner that guards against explaining just how and 
why the analogy works in such and such a way. In a word, we must 


guard against analogy saying too much. 
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In this theology, we should be quick to say, then, that we are 
not looking for energy or mind or fire to bear the full weight of 
a robust technical vocabulary. Rather, we hope to handle created 
energy as sign in a rough-and-ready way—it is like the Divine 
Attribute in some rich and allusive ways, unlike in others. We simply 
recognize its fittingness, its likeness and suggestiveness; we see it is so. 
Perhaps, though it may seem odd to say so, created signs are more 
like humor than like argument: a well-crafted punchline cannot bear 
much explanation. A powerful analogy will simply speak, reminding 
us of scriptural teaching on Divine Power, instructing us in a skillful 
and practical way; and it will also fall silent, unable to point to 
Ineftable who is the Beyond, the So Much More. We do not need 
a theory of sign or analogy here, a complex schema to govern our 
use of material energy as likeness to the Divine Nature. Rather, like 
an object, we simply pick it up; we examine it, first this way, then 
the next, turning it over in our hands to see which facet might 
gleam with an unearthly Light, which remains in darkness. Certain 
elements of the creaturely sign will need to be trimmed away, others 
refined or raised up to the higher plane. But it need not be orderly, 
nor need the sign point to Almighty Power in only one way, nor 
with only one voice. These speaking signs will not be contradictory 
or irrational; created examples are too sturdy, too filled with the 
reality with which the Creator made them, to stand as Tillichian 
symbols, allusive but picked out by their inconsistencies and “creative 
tensions.” No, substantial signs are rational, real objects, suffused with 
the dignity the Lord God bestows on His creatures. But they are 
not confined to a single note or manner of speaking. Rather, in a 
rich harmony—a tumult, really—the substances the Lord God has 
made sing out with His praise, now faint, now sweet and loud, now 
savoring of earth and now of heaven, all eager servants of the good 


God who made them. So we turn to created energy to listen to its 
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voice, to hear it speak as sign, a homespun recipe for a feast beyond 
telling. 

Created energy as sign tells us immediately that it cannot apply 
directly, “univocally,” to the Divine Object who is Subject: energy is 
not subjectivity, however animated and dynamic it may be. Even those 
who hold, as Whiteheadians do, that consciousness or experience 


»40_do not attribute inwardness to the 


is universal—“panpsychism 
conscious existence of organic compounds or complex organisms. 
Yet we do glimpse as in a mirror darkly the interplay here of quanta 
and objectivity, of dynamism and stability, in some way together, 
yet conceptually and metaphysically distinct. So perhaps we might 
consider the universality of energy—a kind of modern prime 
matter—and its constitution of ordinary objects to grant us, by way 
of divine grace, the very notion of God’s Nature as Power and as 
Object. In the doctrine of creation we will have leisure to unfold this 
communicated property more fully. But here we may meditate on 
this example for its intimation of the interplay of Divine Subjectivity 
and Objectivity, even as we must affirm in the insight of the Fourth 
Lateran Council that the likeness is surrounded by an even greater 
unlikeness. 

Like any council, Lateran IV has a concrete history and aim. Called 
by Innocent III as a reform movement, the Council commanded 
some four hundred bishops across the Latin Church, along with some 
royal laity, monastics, and delegates. Innocent had two overriding 
aims: to call another crusade to conquer Jerusalem, and to root out 
heresy, notably in doctrines of Trinity and Holy Eucharist. Joachim 
of Fiore had charged Peter Lombard with Trinitarian heresy—a 
serious threat to the foundational teacher of the new theological 
schools!—and this Council examined and cleared Lombard of 
(unwittingly) teaching a Quarternity. The much-quoted language 


from Lateran IV stems from this finding on Peter Lombard’s 
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Trinitarianism. Language about transubstantiation stems from this 
Council, as do stern measures against any group considered heretical 
or insubordinate (the Cathars are in view here). Calls are registered 
for reform of parish clergy, simony for all ecclesial office forbiden. 
Somberly, this Council mandates public identifying dress for Jews 
and “saracens,” and reafhrms earlier prohibitions on Jews holding 
public office. 

First, the greater unlikeness: energy is not subjective; but it also 
does not appear to be “objective,” to be, that is, the same as material 
objects. Even as constituent, energy seems to run afoul of what we 
might call the “problem” or “puzzle of depth.” It looks as though 
energy lies “at the bottom” of objects, the fundamental particles or 
constituents of upper-level realities, yet in such a way that we cannot 
discover, experience, or encounter this element within material 
substance. Without powerful lenses and scientific technique, we 
human creatures cannot see the atoms that lie at the heart of things 
(already we evoke the language of depth); even with them, we cannot 
see the energy. When we encounter our world, we see not energy, 
or atoms, but rather things, substances—what J. L. Austin charmingly 
termed “moderate sized dry goods.”4! These dry goods resist our 
touch, show sharp edges and boundaries, exhibit the contour and 
color and weight of mass. Sometimes physicists tell us, in a kind of 
provocation, that ordinary objects only resist our movement through 
them—walking through walls or rock cliffs—because the vast spaces 
between the atoms have not—this time!—lined up properly. But the 
puzzle of depth stubbornly applies in our human-scale world, and 
we no more reject the science of post-Newtonian physics than we 
accept the idea that we might try, from time to time, to enter our 
front door without opening it. Of course as citizens of the post- 
Newtonian age, we assume energy to be the core constituent of 


matter, and rely upon the experiment and theoretic explanation of 
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quantum mechanics to render systematic this deep reality of things. 
But no one can quite say why the upper-level realities we encounter 
and transform in this world are so remarkably different from the 
quanta they contain—or perhaps to such physicalists, simply are. Just 
so, none of the work in neuroscience or cognitive science can yet 
account for our subjectivity, our first-personal inwardness, using the 
third-personal idiom of scientific research. It is an empirical matter 
whether evolutionary biology and quantum physics can exhaustively 
explain these puzzles of depth and inescapable personal nature of 
human experience. But the very notion of depth—that at fundament, 
all objects are reducible to energy—leaves us with a deep dis-analogy 
to the Divine Reality of Subjective Objectivity. For there is no divine 
appearance that is not also the Lord in all His heights and depths: He 
is utterly One. There are no “levels” in God, no “puzzle of depth,” no 
Potentia Absoluta. The Lord’s Power cannot be depth, hidden away, 
a fire that burns eternally but is not exhibited or encountered in the 
Objectivity that is the Lord’s own subjective Life. 

So we must alter our example of energy, purify and correct it—at 
least for a time—so that we may put it to higher use. We may, 
through the gracious instruction of the Lord’s Spirit, and the way 
of eminence, reimagine how this example of created energy might 
lead us to the infinite Mystery of God’s Subjective Objectivity. We 
must think away the very notion of “levels” when we raise our sights 
up to Zion, where Israel’s King dwells. And we must strip away 
from the example of conscious awareness the emergence of spirit 
from matter—to express this point in older idiom—or the inescapable 
distinction between a neural process and a human belief, to speak in 
the language of today. Just this via eminentiae is laid out in dazzling 
fashion in Thomas’s doctrine of creation as a changeless act, and 
will serve as our guide. Thomas tells us that the act of creation 


is not, properly speaking, a change but rather—when motion and 
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temporality are stripped away—relation only.*? In some such way, 
energy may be related to objectivity, and mutatis mutandis, God’s 
Subjectivity to His vital Objectivity. 

So now, the likeness: stripping away what must be removed, and 
elevating what remains, we are left then with this bare sign: that 
energy may bear a relation to the hardness of an object, may “really 
relate” to, may assume an edge and a border, without losing its 
nature as energy. Just so, stripped of its imperfections, we may say 
that human organs, the altogether corporeal and natural material 
of massed and dense nerve tissue and electric impulse, can take on 
the inwardness of human intentionality, reflection, and personhood. 
These two creaturely examples, the objective existence of energy 
and the neurological expression of human inwardness, serve theology 
far better, I believe, that the well-worn example of mind as thinker 
and thought or light as wave and particle. The riddle of light’s 
indeterminacy mirrors other forms of post-Newtonian uncertainty: 
they are artifacts of the laboratory and the sophisticated experiments 
and mathematics that underlie present-day microphysics. Not so the 
modern day conviction that organic and inorganic substances are 
energy, or that human thought is a result—or epiphenomenon?—of 
evolutionary biology. Here, after suitable remotion, we have 
coextensive accounts of natural reality, the identity of objects in our 
world. We do not encounter these accounts in equal measure; just 
this is the problem of depth. But the way of eminence graciously 
permits us to reflect deeply upon two rival accounts of the nature 
of a thing that must both be true, at once and always. It is not 
that one is reduced to the other—however much some scientists or 
philosophers long to do so—but rather that they both simply are 
true. It is not, for example, that energy turns into hard edges, or 
that an object’s borders just are reduced to energy. Or, perhaps 


more clearly, it is not that a neuron firing becomes the thought 
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that Pythagoras was an ancient mathematician, or even more, that 
the thought that Pythagoras must have influenced Plato is simply 
another way of saying that a neuron has just fired. Nor is it simply a 
“way of seeing,” a “duck-rabbit”—to borrow Wittgenstein’s famous 
example—that does not touch or determine the metaphysical reality 
of the object. No, it is rather that these two, energy and material 
objectivity, are true about creaturely reality, that material objects 
just pulse with the dynamism that is all material reality, and that 
material objects have shape, color, weight, and extension. It is simply 
the case that objects are energy and that objects are matter: they 
are compatible, one with the other. The two are true about human 
inwardness: that it is a neural event, and it is the very mark of the 
human to think and believe and reflect on what can never be fully 
objective, a human inner world. We catch an echo here, through 
the Lord’s own great condescension, of the Almighty’s own real 
Relation, the Subjectivity that is Objective, both true, both One. So, 
mutatis mutandis: real difference; real identity. 

And there is more. We may apply, through this same via, the 
example of created energy to the dynamic Spiritual Substance of 
the One God. The conviction that all material objects are forms 
of energy carries surprising consequences, after all. And here, 
wonderfully, even the “problem of depth” can be elevated, can be 
hallowed and purified in service of the gracious Creator and Lord. 
Not as such, of course; not as a form of radical reductionism or 
“eliminative materialism”; not as a level of inaccessible reality that 
subverts all that we know and encounter; not that kind of depth! But 
depth rather as a reaching down to the bedrock of the “real universal,” 
an unfettered commonality of all things through their energy, the 
primal and universal element of all that is. We can apply the analogy 
of created energy as constituent in a second manner, that is, one that 


is graced not by disanalogy and unlikeness but by likeness, however 
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faint, to the God who is primal Power. For in the neighborhood of 
the problem of depth, we can say that all substances or individuals are 
at base all the same kind of thing: however objective and autonomous 
substances may appear, they are all in fact the same, all bundles of 
energy. Now of course there are innumerable pitfalls here about 
creaturely reality and the diversity and distinctiveness of individual 
objects; but these dangers will be warded off, we may hope, in the 
doctrine of creation. But here we simply say that objects as dynamic 
centers of energy have something to tell us about the Divine Nature 
as Dunamis, the fire that burns through the dark reaches of the 
universe. 

Created energy can assume or bear sharp contours—that is its 
relatedness to matter as ordinary object, and the subject of its first 
likeness to its Maker. But as an element, in its primordial depths, 
energy as such does not have borders; that is its second likeness, 
distinct from the first. As primal constituent of matter, energy 
does not break off between the distinct individuals of our ontology, 
but rather pulses through those spaces, taking the form of force 
fields, dynamism, and that ultimate energy, gravity, in the region 
between the massed forms on our earth. Energy is a reality, that is, 
a fundamental creaturely reality that has no recognizable shape, and 
is not confined to the natural sturdiness and outline of medium-sized 
objects. In this way it holds, in our metaphysics, the place prime 
matter held in Aristotle, or fire in Heraclitus. It is absolutely primitive, 
at the foundation of all other reality. And, as the scholastic realized, 
it mirrors in odd distortion the very Infinity and Omnipresence of 
Almighty God. Augustine famously considered prime matter to be 
“nearly nothing,” formlessly infinite, unbounded, imperfect: a foil 
to God’s Positive Infinity, as it was later called. Its imperfections as 
analogue to the Reality of the Lord’s Subjectivity in Objectivity we 
have already noted, but it holds truth all the same. We might lay 
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hold of that partial truth more readily by considering the upper level 
expression of energy, fire. 

Heraclitus considered fire an “element” of the universe, the 
element. The dynamism of the world, its ceaseless motion, stemmed 
from the flery core of all things—their stability was the illusion of 
our world. Fire, that is, is a “mass noun,” as we express this point 
today. Like water or air, gold or sand, it has no regular and sharp 
borders; it spreads to any shape that the conditions permit; it cannot 
be broken into parts, except by convention. It surges, spreads, re- 
forms, expands, and fills; it consumes. Just this trait, we may think, 
separates elements in the ancient cosmology from matter, formed 
matter. To hold that energy or fire or any other mass noun constitutes 
the world we inhabit is to reject atomism or, in early modern idiom, 
corpuscularism—the view that material reality was made up of 
corpuscles, infinitesimal bits of primitive matter. (Our modern-day 
atoms would not count as ancient atoms, for those must be simples, 
without parts and indivisible, utterly basic.) Yet this fire, this element, 
this energy must give rise and compose everything that is. It must, 
while undefined and unbordered, make up those things we call 
objects, substances, natural kinds. 

In some distant echo, then, we may catch the Voice of the One 
who is Power, whose Nature is Power itself; who stoops down to 
become Object to and for us, and in whose Nature and Objectivity, 
the Subject, the I AM, remains, ever present, all consuming. In some 
such way, Almighty God is Life, Vitality, Fire, utterly hidden in 
the dynamism in this world, poured out into the creaturely realm 
as its own Power, objective, humble; yet never the creature, never 
contained and confined, always explosive, holy, personal. God does 
not have borders, is not an individual or a character. God does not 
occupy a particular region of space, does not possess local presence. 


God’s Nature is something like, yet infinitely more, than energy or 
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fire: it does not act with Power but simply is Power, even as fire 
does not acquire heat, the medievals said, but is rather the measure 
and source of it. God as the utterly One does not have parts, nor 
composition, even as, but infinitely more so, fire or the great sea is 
only itself, fire or water, through and through. When communicated 
one to another, water splashed into another vessel, candles lit in the 
darkened nave by the new fire, the elements simply mix or spark 


together or fuse; even so, but so much more, Light is from Light. 


3. 


So Exodus teaches us. In its own inspired communication of the 
Incommunicable, Exodus tells us in its own idiom of the inexpressible 
Subjectivity in Objectivity of the Lord God. Consider the remarkable 
giving of the Divine Name to Moses, recorded in Exodus 3. We have 
already reflected upon this rich passage in the fundamental Attribute 
of Divine Oneness. But here we may take it up again—indeed this 
text is inexhaustible as spiritual food—to feed deeply upon the Divine 
Nature as God’s own Person.** In this passage, overspilling with 
“things become sign,” we encounter a Divine Naming that shows 
us, now in positive relief, how the traditional notions of 
Omnipotence—the God who does what He wills—and the modernist 
account—the God who is Absolute Cause—should be set aside, recast, 
and corrected in a proper doctrine of Divine Power. 

Moses, we remember, tends a flock not his own, a shepherd serving 
Jethro, his father-in-law. A prince of Egypt and a murderer, Moses 
will take up his lineage within the people Israel as a shepherd, like 
all his fathers before him. And like them, he too will be a wandering 
Aramaean, in exile from his homeland; yet never at home there; in 
Midian, yet never secure on that soil, an eye turned always toward 


the Nile and the slaves being broken on its delta. Like another Son 
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who found a homeland for a day in Egypt, only to be drawn out from 
there, and sent on His lonely way, so Moses will take up his place 
among the shepherds in Midian for a season only, a way station for 
the wayfaring man who will deliver the people Israel. And like this 
later Son, too, Moses will be born surrounded by violence and exile, 
a family shrouded by the dark ways of great empire. His own son 
he names Gershom, the “stranger in a strange land,” but we cannot 
forget that it is Moses himself who is the true stranger, the alien in 
Egypt, the alien even in Israel. Just this the daughters of the priest of 
Midian note when they report of this Hebrew of the Hebrews, “an 
Egyptian delivered us from the shepherds.” The very fluidity of the 
names in this cardinal narrative—Reuel, the father-in-law is named, 
then calmly Jethro; Mount Horeb here, Mount Sinai there—tells us 
that this event is about Naming, the Divine Naming to Moses. 

It is this Moses, marked by death, who is called into the Lord’s 
service, the Hebrew son destined for killing by Pharaoh, drawn out 
the waters of the Nile and drawn into the violence that will leave a 
nameless Egyptian dead, and hid in the vast Egyptian sands. (Who 
cannot hear the echo of Camus’s The Stranger in all this?) It is this 
Moses, who in his own person and directly from the Lord God of 
Israel bears the plagues—the deadly leprosy, the blood pouring forth 
from the watery Nile onto the soil, the serpent writhing out from 
the shepherd’s staff—that will descend later upon the whole people of 
Egypt. It is this Moses who is Egypt and who is Israel, this prince and 
judge over the bitter struggles of the Lord’s people, prince and son of 
Pharaoh, the son of priests who will hear the very Name of the Lord. 
Like another Son born in the royal city of kings, and driven far from 
there to do the Lord’s work, Moses will flee the royal city to begin the 
great work given him to do, to lead, to heal, and teach, and to die, far 


from home. It begins, as does the Messiah’s work, in the wilderness. 
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Tending another’s flock, Moses enters the wilderness that skirts 
the mountain of God, Mount Horeb. There we encounter those 
mysterious angels of the Lord, at once the messengers, as the word 
implies, and the very God who sends them, a fluidity of identity we 
remember from the great trickster Jacob and the angel bearing down 
upon him at the Jabbok to break and to bless. And not far from our 
sight is the strange, the very ancient and haunting episode in which 
even the Lord God pursues Moses, to break and to slay, saved once 
again by a woman, his Midian wife who covers him with blood, and 
the Lord passes over. In the idiom of Holy Scripture, we are brought 
once again to the exceeding Mystery of Subjectivity in Objectivity, 
the Identity that is hidden, yet seen, seen but utterly transcended and 
remade. This is the region of the wilderness, a dry place, filled with 
awe, a desert we will encounter once again in the exercise of Divine 
Power, and be driven into as we watch the other Son be drawn up 
out of the water of the Jordan. Here the wilderness bursts out in an 
angelic Sign, a wonder: a thorn bush flaming out toward the desert 
sands that will not burn away. Here is the Divine Fire. It is One with 
the creature; yet the creature will live. It is One with the messenger; 
yet the messenger retains its fearsome and created nature. It is true 
Fire, inexhaustible, unbounded, searing and dynamic; yet it remains 
within the borders of the thorn bush. It is the fery crown of thorns. 

We need not tarry long over the manifest compatibilism exhibited 
here, but we must not overlook it. Such abstractions have been 
considered alien to the soil of Holy Scripture, an imposition from the 
Aegean onto the harsh and muscular waters of the Nile, the Jordan, 
and the Galilean sea. But we have not entered far into the school of 
Scripture were we not to see that Augustine’s doctrine of speaking 
things, of created signs, animates all of the Holy Land. The burning 
bush is the sign of signs, the creature that bears a message, a living 


Name. That is what we mean by compatibilism as a metaphysical term, 
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just that. We need not dispute about words—Calvin was quite right 
on this point—but we should not mistake the depth and singularity of 
this scriptural witness. The Lord God burns in that bush; His Nature 
as Fire is disclosed in the wilderness near the holy mountain of God. 
And the bush is not consumed. This is what Augustine means when 
in the Confessions he says that God is “more intimate to me than 
I to myself (interiori modo; intimior intimo meo): only God can be 
compatible with the creature He has made in such a way that two, 
wholly and utterly otherwise to each other, can be together as one. 
This is not explained in Holy Scripture, and we are not given a theory 
of God’s indwelling His creation. Rather, we are shown it. And this is 
“wonder.” 

Much has been made of late about the centrality of narrative to the 
Scriptural witness, and we would be blind to deny it. But something 
greater is here. The “narrative shape”—the mighty onrush of creation, 
of deliverance and justice, and of compassion—has become objectified, 
become the intimate significance of the creature. Just this we intend 
when we speak of things becoming signs: to point to objects, bits 
of dust and of blood, bearing the Almighty Speech, the meaning 
of Reality itself. Christians are right to read Holy Scripture 
Christologically, right for many reasons. But primarily, at ground, 
the Christian faithful read the whole Bible in Iumine Christi because 
we encounter there the Wonder, the created Sign, the Object that 
bears the Divine Word. In the end, we can only point to the burning 
bush as the invitation to compatibilism in doctrine, and the 
foreshadowing of that Magnum Mysterium, the Lord dwelling in and 
as a creature. We need not imagine how things can become signs; 
we discover them in the cradle where the Christ child lies, and in the 


wilderness where God’s Glory dwells. 
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Out of this unconsumed fiery bush, this wonder, the Lord speaks. 
We turn now to second element of this startling wonder: the 
Subjectivity of the Object, the fiery Sign. In infinite patience, the 
Lord God waits until Moses turns aside: a whole doctrine of 
atonement is caught up in that divine patience. Out of the bush, the 
Lord calls Moses by name: He indicates the subjectivity, the personal 
identity and specificity that we bind up in the very notion of a 
personal name. As Mary Magdalen recognizes her Lord when He 
calls her name, as Joseph rises from sleep to obey the angel’s call to 
him by name, as Mary found favor with the Lord when addressed by 
name, so Moses comes upon holy ground when called by name, and 
answers as does the prophet and priest Isaiah, as does the young maid 
Mary: Here I am. An echo, as only the human creature can give, of 
this great Naming, this dazzling Subjectivity that will be poured forth 
from the Objectivity of the unconsuming Fire. 

The Lord calls Moses to Himself, and gives him first a rehearsal 
of the great patriarchal promise: I am the God of the covenant, the 
God of the ancient promise. To this encounter Moses can only cover 
his face; this Subjective Name is sufficient for him. A second form is 
given, like unto the first: Iam with you, the Lord says, the One who 
sees the suffering of Israel in Egypt. I am the God of Deliverance; that 
is what “with you” means. Though the Subjective Naming develops 
out of these verses, and settles down firmly in verses 13 and 14 of 
the third chapter, we need not rush over this first, intimate address 
to Moses by the God of the ancestors. The whole environment for 
this first exchange is the darkness of brutal and collective suffering. 
It is the sighing of slaves, their sorrow songs rising up from the 
labor camps of Egypt. And we need not neglect, either, the long 
generation of this sighing: the king of Egypt, Scripture tells us, will 
die before the cries of the Israelites reach their Maker. A generation of 


slaves must labor under suspicion and want, hemmed in in every way, 
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ruled yet feared, broken apart by quarrels and violence, surrounded 
by the death of their own sons. This is the darkness of pain, the 
anguish that is not sharpened by crisis or urgency, but rather clings 
close, endures, accompanies all actions until it too is the clothing and 
coloring of everyday life. Easy in the schematic discussion of evil and 
Divine Power—the theodicy question—is the overlooking of duration, 
the black persistence of suffering that lasts not a day or hour but 
shapes the very contour of a whole human life. The Hebrew slaves in 
Egypt know this duration; they know not just “the lash,” they know 
the years under it, the culture that grows up around cruelty, and 
the windowless room in which such persistent suffering must dwell. 
These are the external elements that reach into a people, into the 
inwardness of a human life, and crush it with despair. Life is snatched 
away; endurance and hopelessness stand in its place. 

And it is altogether characteristic of Holy Scripture that this deep 
form of evil and of pain takes up but a half verse, an introductory 
and laconic line, before the great drama with Moses begins. But 
as we have seen with the mode of Divine Hiddenness, brevity of 
narration is key: just such brevity marks the three days journey to 
Mount Moriah; just such are Christ’s sufferings narrated on the cross; 
just such His victorious rising; just such the deliverance from pain 
and torment and disgrace that Christ’s healing effect. As an element 
of its inspiration, Holy Scripture reserves even the crevices, the small 
remark, the quick glance, to convey the Majesty of Divine Reality. So 
here a brief and eloquent sketch of a people’s long night, their endless 
horizon of the pain, unrelieved, is captured in this short phrase before 
the divine disclosure. As we have seen with the Divine Power itself, 
its Dynamic Life and Vitality, so here we see that the divine response 
to this darkness is Presence: 1 am with you. 

I am with you in this dark place. I am there, already there, in 


the unendurable pain, the quiet misery, the despair that is justice 
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denied. The God of the Covenant comes; yes. He hears the cry of 
the poor; He breaks in, stoops down, delivers—against all expectation, 
against all explanation of the form of divine deliverance. But Holy 
Scripture is careful to show us, in these small windows into the divine 
redemption, that God is Omnipresent; into the night the Light has 
already come. Augustinians are quick, properly so, to dismiss in their 
doctrines of redemption any notion that the Lord God is “repairing” 
a damage unforeseen, or intervening to address a misery springing up 
in His well-tended garden. We will have occasion to dwell on this 
“problem of intervention” when we turn to the exchange between 
Israel’s God and Israel’s prophet in the book of Numbers. But here we 
must say that the dramatic element of rescue at the Red Sea—the most 
dramatic of all Israel’s Scriptures—must be held up against a quieter, 
but no less significant Presence. In the long season of suffering in 
Egypt, God is already with them, already with us, His frail and needy 
creatures. These two acts are not the same, any more than two Divine 
Attributes are identical to each other, nor the mighty Acts ad extra 
are reducible to only one. No, these two are distinguished by “formal 
distinctions,” the rescue and the presence, even as they are identical to 
the Divine Nature, the Lord’s Vitality and Dynamism. It is a distinct 
mark of Divine Power that it is present in the dark night of the soul, 
that it is hid already within the pitch-blackened raft of a lost child, 
covered up already in the burning sands with an Egyptian, killed and 
brutally discarded. (Only in a land so obsessed with death as were 
the Egyptians could this violation of a corpse’s dignity be so long 
remembered, such an affair of state.) God is present in these graves, 
always and everywhere, as Power, as vital Life, as Light. In just this 
way is Christ already present in the slaughter of the innocents, already 
there in exile, there in the watery grave of baptism; already vital to 
the sickroom and the tombs where the haunted dwell, already born 


in His winding sheet, already plunged into the night of cruelty in the 
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darkness of Gethsemane, already dead, already lost, already laid in the 
tomb, the final darkness. 

Christ’s public ministry was a living covenant: He showed Himself, 
from beginning to end, to be the One who is with us. He stood 
with all sinners when He awaited John’s baptism, the washing in 
the Jordan as sign and act of repentance. He did not hold Himself 
apart and aloof from this evil generation; rather He joined it. Not 
for Himself nor for His sake! (Barth and Irving do not persuade 
here in their rejection of Christ’s absolute sinlessness.) But rather, 
for ours. He, the life-giving Spirit, the Incarnate Dunamis, enters 
into the prison that is sin, the darkness that is our own, its misery 
and impotence. He bears that sin vicariously, clothed in our rags, 
hidden in our despair, prepared for the wrath that is to come. The 
crushing suffocation of sin, the rage that sweeps over us like torrents, 
the weakness that undermines all resolve, the pitiful self-righteousness 
that cannot ignore how tinny it all sounds, the smallness and 
meanness, the icy darkness of cruelty: Christ has tasted all this in His 
baptism for us and for our sake. He is our Judge as we can never 
be. We stand apart from those we judge, the exalted, the aloof, the 
superior power; but not He, not the humble Lord of the covenant. 
He is Judge as the One with us. As the One who has entered into 
solidarity with sin and with sinners, He alone judges what He knows, 
yet is without sin, the Holy One. Such is the Deity, the Omnipotence 
of Christ: He is the Life, the Vitality, within the death of sin. 

Christ bears this burden, not His own, until the end, the last end 
of sinners, buried in another’s stone tomb. Even in His burial He 
is the Vicarious One! And in that lowering down into the earth, 
Christ remains the Life laid down for sinners. He becomes the lost, 
so powertully evoked by Israel’s psalter. Though by rights Psalm 88 
belongs to all us sinners, Christ uniquely takes it for His own: “I 


am counted among those who go down to the Pit,” He says, “free 
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among the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave” (vs. 4, 5). In 
this, the darkest of laments, the psalmist never directly proclaims the 
Lord’s consolation: darkness, he says in bitter confidence, is my only 
companion. This is what the Lord of the covenant assumes for His 
very own: the darkest pitch of grief. Christ in our place raises up His 
voice from that depth; in our place He dares call upon the Name of 
the Lord: “Like those whom you remember no more, for they are 
cut off from your hand. You have put me in the depths of the Pit, 
in the regions dark and deep. Your wrath lies heavy upon me, and 
you overwhelm me with all your waves” (Ps. 88:5-7). It matters to 
the suffering that the helper does not stand far from danger, merely 
hurling a line down into the pit from perfect safety above. It matters 
that this Helper has tasted the bitter gall. He, the Lord, is not outside 
but rather inside the “problem of pain,” inside the suffering that 
is unrelieved and without consolation. That is what covenant with 
this Lord means. The Unity of the Person of Christ, His matchless 
Integration and Wholeness, ensures that this sacred corpse as mere 
object, the dead, the off-scouring of every age, is not without its 
Life, its Power and Eternal Vitality. Even in the pit, the forgotten 
and erased, even and especially there, this Incarnate One is Subject in 
Objectivity, is Eternal Life even in death. 

We must pause for a moment to consider the remarkable grace of 
this truth: that in the midst of death, we are in Life. Our poor powers 
of imagination, and of consolation, can only distinguish between a 
presence that is comforting but powerless, and a deed that may be 
terrifying, electrifying perhaps, but altogether effective. Presence, in 
our poor schemas, may be lively in this pale sense, that it radiates 
the living inwardness of its subject. But it is for all that a category 
we consider inert, passive, not in act. It is this conception that lies 
behind the famous dilemmas of the “problem of theodicy,” and it is 


this conception that allows us to consider a Divine Presence a mere 
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“potency,” a readiness or preparation for Act. Out of this poverty we 
decry a God who is only Present, who appears to simply stand by 
while all is chaos and inky night. Up! Rise up and tend this vine, 
we cry! However powerful this lament from the psalter—and it will 
have its own place in the doctrine of redemption—it cannot mean 
that the Lord, when Object, when Present as covenant, is not in truth 
defending and succoring His vine, brought up out of Egypt land. 
In the Omnipotence of the Lord God we see that these dilemmas 
and schemas and concepts fail, simply fail. This is what it means for 
God’s very Nature to be Power: not to have it in reserve, not to 
wield it, but rather to be it, sovereign Power. When Christ enters 
into our sin, plunging down into the dark waters of the Jordan; when 
He lies down in the pit, lost among the forgotten and cursed; when 
He becomes the criminal, executed for our convenience: when He is 
the covenant in this way, Present as Subjective Object, He remains 
Power, fiery Power. His own Light flames out in this darkness, and 
the darkness does not overcome it. To know this God is with us is 
to baffle all our poor expectations. It is to know Hope not at the end 
of suffering, but in its very heart, the One Hope that has tasted it all, 
every bitter drop, and remains Lord, mighty and alive. All this is not 
the Power of rescue, to be sure, not the Power of the deliverance or 
act ad extra for our salvation; but it is the Power of the Living, Divine 
Nature, the triumphant and effective Objectivity of Divine Presence. 

I am with you: we should not underestimate this gospel! It is 
Christ’s first Name, Emmanuel, and His first mission, to tabernacle 
with us, His lost creatures. And as an Eternal Perfection, this Power 
has been with Israel, with all creatures, from the beginning. “How 
awesome is this place! Surely the Lord was in it, and I did not know 
it.” And as a consolation to the night of pain we cannot dismiss it, nor 
really improve upon it. To be able to go on, not alone now; to be at 


once comforted in the long endurance; to know that not despair but 
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Hope itself is there in the night season; to see that Power is present, 
alive when all else is dead, frigid and passing away: this is real gospel, 
and in its own way, real rescue. For all God’s ways, though truly 
distinct, are One with His Nature, partaking of His radical Oneness, 
which means that even Presence cannot be inert, without Act or 
Movement. All God’s ways, in His Aseity and in His mighty Acts, are 
Life, Dynamic Life. Even in the grave, Christ is the world’s Light. 
And because this is the Presence of the Divine Nature, there is with 
it, a sign, a token, of this gracious Objectivity. The whole delivered 
people of Israel shall worship God on this holy mountain at the edge 
of the wilderness. It is an odd sign, this. There will not be another 
object, another thing serving as symbol or sign—a boiling cauldron 
or an arched span of heavenly color, of a babe lying in swaddling 
clothes—but rather an act by the people who themselves look for the 
sign, a bowing down before the Lord who dwells on this mountain. 
The sign of my Presence is that you acknowledge my Presence: you 
afhrm, by word and gesture, that I am with you. There will of course 
be other tokens, other signs more objective and lasting: the deadly 
waters lifted up like walls on the right hand and on the left; the 
giving of the law, its twin tablets, chiselled stone; the manna; the 
quails; the staff with its life and life-giving waters. The Lord God 
of the covenant will give objects to speak His Name, as He is both 
Subject and Object, One Omnipotence. But He is also Subject; in 
His Aseity and Nature, Subjective Dynamism. He is the Fire of His 
own Presence. And the sign will echo just this simple Subjectivity: it 
will be freed slaves, rejoicing in the Presence of their God. Though 
we must reserve the full treatment of this mode until the very end 
of the doctrine of Omnipotence, still here we must note the startling 
Humility of this, our God. Iam here, He says, here in this last and lost 
place. I do not merely accompany you; I am there, already there. | 


have taken that darkness for my own; I dwell there, even there, at the 
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uttermost edge of the sea. I demand no other sign for my Presence 
than this: that you, my suffering creatures, know me. To worship a 
humble Lord is to taste and see that He is good; to praise and thank 
Him; to stand in His Presence, to lean upon Him in need. It is what 
the medieval writers wisely called consolation: the sweet mercy of this 
simple Presence. It is a joy given to the poor children of Eve, that 
they may humbly dwell with the One Who Is. 

But wonderfully, even this sweet consolation does not exhaust 
what the Lord God will give to His creatures. He will give them 
a Name, a Divine Name that is His very Subjectivity, the eternal I 
that remains Subject even in the objectivity of revelation. This act 
of revelation will be tied to the giving of the covenant, for it will 
take place as an exchange, a dialogue between the Lord and His 
creature, Moses. The Lord will identify Himself in a double form, 
as Subject and Object, as the I AM of sheer Subjectivity and as the 
Lord, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Objectivity of a 
title and Name for all generations. And this Objectivity echoes the 
Subjectivity, the Lord catching up into third-personal Objectivity the 
Subject Who Is. We might in the language of our earlier analogy 
say that Moses—that all creatures—have been given one Name; yet 
two, distinct; yet One. This Divine Name, Subjective Objectivity, 
is given to Moses in reply to his question, What shall I say? An 
echo is sounded, here, of covenant, of gracious relationship, a brief 
foreshadowing of the remarkable confrontation and challenge that 
Moses will dare to bring to Almighty God during the wilderness 
campaign. Giving pride of place to Moses—our God is that 
humble!—the Lord of the covenant does not initiate the conversation 
but rather answers Moses in his need: “I AM THAT I AM. Tell 
them, I AM has sent me to you.” This Name is the great explosion 
at the very center of Scripture. Here is the fiery eruption of the 


Divine Subject, uttering its own ineffable Name. We need not search 
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diligently in Scripture for another center point, comparing one 
passage and event with another, nor weigh “canons within canon,” 
nor distract ourselves with precise word study of this curious Name 
form. No, the Lord’s pronouncing of His own Name, His declaration 
of His own invincible Life as I: that possesses the sole glory in all 
Scripture. When Jesus utters this Name—I AM—in the night of His 
trial, in the darkness of Gethsemane, the soldiers fall down as dead: 
the explosion at the heart of Scripture has been said in their hearing. 
When we say that Moses is the prophet unlike any other, we point 
to this event; when we say that God speaks, Deus dixit, we refer, 
always and underlying all other speech, to this Name. God in His 
majestic Subjectivity: that is disclosed here from the burning frre, the 
unconsumed Sign. 

Now, it is a wonder that Scripture does not end here, at this 
blinding fire. It is a wonder that Moses is not 
annihilated—consumed—by the Name uttered to him in the 
wilderness. For all the other apocalypses in Holy Scripture can only 
pale before this Naming, the annihilating Speech of God as Subject. 
This is the end, the finality of all creatures, of all reality. Moses has 
stood in the breach here for us, our representative once again, before 
our God, the sole Power. So familiar is this text to us that we can read 
through chapter 3, verses 14 and 15, as though a way station to the 
next destination, a simple declaration—however majestic—of a Name, 
to be followed by a greater Act. But that is a habit born of long years 
of reading this central narrative, and long years of hiding ourselves 
from its devastating Power. Why are we so fascinated, after all, by the 
manifold ways these Hebrew phrases can be translated, their tenses 
and proper structure? Why do we puzzle at such length over the 
relation between this Divine Subjectivity and the Tetragrammaton, 
the Sacred Name? Why all this discussion of the verb fo be, in Hebrew 


and its cognates? Could it not be because we too, like the Israelites 
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of old, cannot stand in the breach, cannot bear this Disclosure and 
Name, cannot contemplate the End that is this Omnipotent I? Of 
course, there is a running away in all this, a hiding from the depth and 
power of Holy Scripture in all our minute word study. We are not 
blameless in the ways we read the Sacred Books! Even as Barth could 
not resist identifying Lessing’s “ugly ditch” with our sinful desire to 
flee the Presence of the Risen Christ, so we might be tempted to call 
our constant preoccupation with textual matters a rebellion against 
the very God who declares Himself here. But we need not see it 
only this way, need not place our Scripture study in its worst light. 
Rather, we might see here a marker, always indirect, always partial, 
of the centrality of this text: we cannot leave it alone. As a sign that 
speaks, our fascination with these word studies discloses, as a kind 
of symptom or symbol, the Ineffable who speaks beyond all hearing. 
Our very resistance is tribute to its Power and our acknowledgement 
of It. In its own idiom, our distracting word study is a fence around 
the Torah. We must cover our hands when we take up this text to 
protect ourselves from its searing Holiness. For we have heard our 


own end, the End of all the living. 


4e. Divine Omnipotence and Creaturely Suffering: The Prophet 
Jeremiah 


So Jeremiah heard the Lord in his own inwardness, his very bones. 
“O Lord, you have enticed me, and I was enticed,” Jeremiah dares 
to say; “you have overpowered me, and you have prevailed.” This 
Word, this Subject cannot be brooked, cannot be endured. “If I say, 
‘T will not mention him, or speak any more in his name,’ then within 
me there is something like a burning fire shut up in my bones” (Jer. 
20:7, 9). Jeremiah has encountered the I AM, and it is the end of 


him. The wrenching laments of this prophet, unlike any other in 
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Scripture, sear us who stand close by this fire, to listen and to watch: 
“Cursed be the day on which I was born! The day when my mother 
bore me, let it not be blessed!” (v. 14). Job alone can stand with this 
prophet in raw pain and self-annihilation before the molten Presence 
of the Lord. Even the temple, where the Lord’s Glory dwells, is 
defiled in light of this Holiness. “Has this house, which is called by my 
name, become a den of robbers in your sight?” (Jer. 7:11), Jeremiah 
cries in the temple—or is it really he who cries?—a provocation and 
a sign that will lead to his cruel arrest, an end for the rejected and 
shamed prophet of Judah. In his whole anguish and passion he can 
only remind us of that other Prophet in Jerusalem, eaten up by zeal 
for the Lord’s house, consumed by His terrible mission. Jeremiah’s 
prophecy is a living apocalypse, a vivid torment that cannot let go 
of the encounter with the Lord God in His raw Subjectivity. We see 
that anguish everywhere in the book of Jeremiah. But nowhere is it 
more haunting than in the passages where it is no longer possible to 
determine the subjectivity of the speaker, Jeremiah, or the Lord who 
speaks in him. 

My anguish, my anguish! I writhe in pain! Oh, the walls of my 
heart! My heart is beating wildly; I cannot keep silent; for I hear the 
sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. . . . How long must I see 
the standard, and hear the sound of the trumpet? “For my people are 
foolish, they do not know me.” . . . I looked on the earth, and lo, it 
was waste and void; and to the heavens, and they had no light... . I 
looked, and lo, there was no one at all, and all the birds of the air had 
fled. I looked, and lo, the fruitful land was a desert, and all its cities 
were laid in ruins before the Lord, before his fierce anger. (Jer. 4:19, 
21-22, 23, 25-26) 

Who is speaking in this oracle? Is it Lord whose bowels roil in 
agony before Israel’s folly? Is it Jeremiah who sees the earth in its 


primal state in the very act of creation, both without form and void? 
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Who is the me in the contempt poured on the foolish people; who 
sees the farmland returned to waste before the Lord? The fluidity of 
speakers in the book’s narrative haunts the whole. (See, for example, 
chs. 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15.) Though there are passages clearly picked 
out as the prophet’s, on one hand, or the Lord’s, on the other, they 
do not resolve or counterweight the neuralgic points where identities 
dissolve, and the subjectivity is fused. It is here, as nowhere else—even 
in the throttled cries of Job—that the confident claims of theological 
compatibilism come under fire. The I AM threatens to displace, to 
remove and annihilate the J am of Jeremiah, the creature called into 
the Lord’s omnipotent service. Jeremiah stands at the head and in 
the place of every soul driven mad by God, every sanity torn apart 
by the blazing Word that invades their inwardness. “Why is my 
pain unceasing,” Jeremiah pleads before God, “my wound incurable? 
Truly, you are to me like a deceitful brook, like waters that fail,” 
Jeremiah dares to say this to the Lord (Jer. 15:18)! The torments 
of St. Anthony in his solitude, so searingly captured by Matthias 
Griinewald, the hallucinatory beauty of St. Ignatius’s serpent in the 
cave in Manresa, the fiery visions and compulsive speech of the 
mystics and “extreme cases” eagerly noted down by William James: 
all of them have tasted of Jeremiah’s terrifying dissolution. Nothing 
that Rudolf Otto or Carl Jung can say about the numinous, the 
unmediated encounter with the Primordial, can touch the uncanny 
power and terror of Jeremiah’s interior nakedness before and within 
the Lord. That, too, is the uncontained Vitality and Power of the 
Divine Subject, alive in and to the creature. 

We will have greater scope to explore the unbridled and dangerous 
Reality of divine Fire when we turn in detail to the book of Numbers. 
But even here we must underscore that the Divine Power, manifested 
as compatible with the creature, cannot be, must not be, thought 


of as a “metaphysical principle” or “rule.” There is no such abstract 
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safety in the Presence of Almighty God. When we consider the 
modern suspicion and horror of power we often think of the problem 
of Divine Powerlessness: the anguished charge that God stood by 
helpless and inert before the savagery of human cruelty. (So perhaps 
we may read Emil Fackenheim’s repudiation of the Lord’s Saving 
Presence.) But we moderns have also a suspicion and horror of the 
God who is Power, who wreaks vengeance on the frail human 
mind, and annihilates the calm possession of human inwardness. That 
religion is dangerous is hardly a novelty the “New Atheists” must 
break to unsuspecting Christians; truly, we know, none better. 

We have already noted in passing the problem of the Potentia 
Absoluta, the Divine Power of God that can tolerate no limit or 
constraint but rather blazes forth with infinite Dynamism. So too 
we have remarked in passing on the “counterfactual” account of the 
Divine Presence: that the Almighty God could have put an end to the 
creature when He came as Creator to His own; but did not. But here, 
in the doctrine of Divine Omnipotence, we must face the question 
squarely: Does Absolute Power corrupt absolutely? Is Jeremiah’s own 
self-dissolution echoed in Abraham’s terrible call to destroy Isaac, in 
Job’s self-loathing and longing for death, in countless saints, known 
and unknown, who bear their life with God—their terrors—with a 
troubled mind? Does Something, Someone, lie further back, further 
down, that is relentless Ego, a fiery Reality that can only burn and 
burn away? Do not mistake the earnestness of this question! 

It is not Jacob alone who has wrestled with a dangerous God. Is 
the Power of this Living Subject truly good? That is the question 
wrung from every sufferer, every desolate one, broken on God. Our 
ancestors called this wrenching confrontation with the unrelenting 
Deity of God tentatio; Luther, Anfechtung. It is the deep struggle to 
win through to a gracious God, a combat that belongs to every age. 


In The Institutes, Calvin wrote movingly of the season of trial that is 
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Christian faith.*° In the Lord’s Prayer we beseech God not to bring 
us into the great testing, because we can so little endure the trial that 
is God Himself. To call God Father, Calvin said, was to appeal to 
Him, to throw ourselves on His mercy, against all odds and against all 
desolations and testings we have received from His own hand. Faith 
is the sternest school of souls. 

Not so for modern atheists; not so for the modernist process 
theologians, for whom Omnipotence is a hypothesis they can do 
without. For both schools, the identity of God, ex hypothesi, is 
Benevolence. If, in the exercise of this God’s Subjectivity or Power, 
the pure Goodness of God is not directly visible or encountered, that 
God simply does not exist. Tertivm non datur. But Holy Scripture 
does not permit such easy confidence about the great | AM—a truth 
Cobb and Griffin are quick to acknowledge, though hardly to the 
credit side of the Bible’s ledger. Holy Scripture brings us before 
both dimensions of Divine Power, the Subject and the Object, the 
terrible Freedom or Holiness, and the Humility. Both are present and 
the Scriptural witness is rich with them. This stern school requires 
holding on to both these truths—both true at once, wholly 
exhaustive, and rooted in the surpassing Reality of God. We have 
seen in our analogies for the Divine Nature a call to hold two 
complete descriptions of the Divine Reality in relation to one 
another, both true, both distinct, yet One. Just so the depictions of 
material objects as energy and as extended mass taught us to think. 
But we have entered into a genus of a whole other kind when we 
take up the terrifying possibility of Almighty God as both destructive 
Holiness and as Blessing. Just this we see in the heartbreaking lament 
of Jeremiah, in chapter 15, when the Lord’s Presence can only wound 
and tear open the prophet’s flesh in incurable misery. Yet, only scant 
verses before this lament, Jeremiah can afhrm boldly, “Your words 


became to me a joy and the delight of my heart; for I am called 
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by your name, O Lord, God of hosts” (Jer. 15:16). To hold these 
together transcends thought, and to hold them both in relation with 
the frail creature exceeds our courage or imagination. 

All along, we have confidently relied upon the compatibility of 
the Lord God with His creatures, as Word in our words, as Aseity 
in our own concepts, as Power in our own worship, and praise, and 
intimacy with our Lord. Just this is the Goodness of the Lord, the 
Blessing that He is to His creatures, the Truth that He simply is, 
beyond and also with His creation. But, we must ask, Is all this but 
for a season and a day, a comforting thought when all goes well with 
us, a pious architectonic that can never withstand the annihilating 
fire that threatens to break through? Walter Brueggemann is content 
to speak of fragments or dialectics between the violent self-regard of 
Israel’s God and His Fidelity to the people of His own choosing.*° As 
a reading of Holy Scripture, it can scarcely be denied. And we could 
certainly accept this as a “form of Israel’s testimony,” as Brueggemann 
often styles it. But can it be tolerated as a doctrine of God? As a 
doctrine of the good God? We have grown accustomed to putting 
away the urgency and starkness of such questions by relegating the 
agony of Jeremiah, or of Job, or of the psalmist to a literary device of 
Israel’s scribes, or more doctrinally, to an abrupt “anthropomorphism” 
in the doctrine of God. These are then purified by a more proper 
doctrine, it is thought, and the thorn is removed. Even less 
persuasive—indeed, far more dangerous—is the attempt to put away 
the offense by assigning such terrible Power, such raw Holiness, 
to the “god of the Old Testament,” thought by some Christian 
apologists to be replaced by a proper God of Love. Of course any 
faithful reader of Scripture hopes for a solution of some kind to this 
agonized question! But we will never receive the Word of the Lord, 
His superabundant Self-naming as I AM, should we resort to such 


easy measures. Nor would we see truly the Incarnate Son who is 
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broken on the cross with the Father’s Name on His lips. Indeed 
we could not even hear His teaching, filled as it is with the stern 
realism of a world stocked with the violent, the unjust, the wicked 
and callous. Everywhere in His parables of the kingdom echo the 
unmistakable overtones of a dangerous God, One who blazes forth 
over the rubble of cruel kings and tenants, extorting stewards and 
judges, unrighteous Mammon of all kinds. Christ leads us into the 
holy Presence of this God, and we must echo His disciples here: This 
is a hard saying; who can receive it? Just who is this radical Subject, 
we must ask, who cannot be reduced to, contained, or domesticated 
by its own Objectivity? What can we say? 

That this is the true God who tears free of any flat concept of Him 
we can have no doubt. Never inert, never powerless before our gaze 
or notion, the true God remains Lord, terrible and free. Surely we 
must say at least this much, afhrm this lesson from the magisterial 
Reformers and from the young preachers Barth and Thurneysen. But 
can we, must we say more? 

I think we must in truth fall silent; it is as stark as that. All along 
we have found ourselves cautioned not to say too much, not to 
explain, not to push forward an exhaustive account of all divine 
things, their operation and nature. That was in many cases because 
of the exceeding and superabundant Transcendence of God, the 
Oneness that in its sheer Uniqueness crushes any human explanation 
into the dust from which we are made. That is so here, to be sure. 
Here if anywhere we cannot say too much, cannot give a theory and 
solution. But something greater is here. Here is a silence we must keep 
that is like that of Job’s friends, their hands laid across their mouths, 
sitting without speech at the rubble that is their friend, Job. I say 
that we simply do not know what to say about the dereliction that is 
Job’s or Jeremiah’s, the trial and great testing that some must undergo 


in their encounter with the Lord God and His awe-ful Subjectivity. 
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In truth the attempt to answer or explain this kind of soul sickness 
can only appall. Common is the complaint that theodicies cheapen 
the suffering—or the God—they aim to justify through the simple 
act of promising a solution. But this question before us is not in fact 
a theodicy; it does not purport to search out the problem of a just 
God and an evil world of pain. Far more dangerous is our quest. 
For we stand silent before the doctrine of God, the Subjectivity and 
Character of the One God. Now, there are responses in the distant 
neighborhood of this trial that we can and must say. And we will find 
ourselves instructed on just these patterns in the book of Numbers. 
But here, at the very heart of this crisis, we can find only silence. To 
borrow from another stark silence at the center of theology—though 
to be sure put to other use—we may say with the Barth of the 
Roémerbrief, this is the vacuum (Hohlraum), the empty cavity, of faith. 

Such silence, as stark as it must be, can nevertheless show a fitting 
response to the omnipotent Lord who is Mystery. When we say 
that the Lord’s Subjectivity must precede and order His Objectivity 
we point to just this Mystery. We cannot understand, nor long 
endure, the Terror of this Subjectivity, this sovereign and holy | 
AM. Always in our encounter with God as Object, in His gracious 
Nearness to us as Concept and as Nature, we remain in the Presence 
of an I, a sheer Subject, who cannot be contained or mastered. 
The I AM that flames out of the great sign, the burning bush, can 
never be comprehended: this is infinite and permanent Mystery. 
Barth famously said that theological speech was most properly broken 
speech, never systematic or fully whole. True; but we must be careful 
here! The Mystery we confront is not a puzzle, a conceptual and 
epistemic riddle that goes forever unsolved. (And Barth certainly did 
not mean this by his famous phrase.) Nor should we resort here 
to paradox—the contradictory that remains nevertheless true—and 


demands a resignation of our intellect and rational confidence. No, 
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this anguish before us, within us and our faith, is not principally 
intellectual or conceptual, not epistemic at all. It is the true 
metaphysics, its ground and crisis. It is the searing, personal 
encounter with the Living I, the God who is. Before the free Holiness 
of this God, His sovereign, personal Power, we fall silent. “I have 
heard of you by the hearing of the ear, but now my eye sees you; 
therefore I despise myself, and repent in dust and ashes,” Job says as 
he too finally falls silent before the Lord (Job 42:5-6). Our silence is 
the terrible correspondence, in human scale, to the personal Freedom 
of God. In its own frightening incompatibility, this is faith’s 
compatibilism: that in our anguished silence, the Aseity of God, His 
very own Mystery as infinite I, is signaled and buried deep. 


Thou hast given us up to be butchered like sheep and hast scattered us 
among the nations. Thou hast sold thy people for next to nothing and 
had no profit from the sale. All this has befallen us, but we do not forget 
thee and have not betrayed thy covenant; we have not gone back on our 
purpose, nor have our feet strayed from thy path. Because of thee we are 
done to death all day long, and are treated as sheep for the slaughter.*7 


So Abraham Heschel begins his remarkable book, The Prophets, with 
this searing citation from Psalm 44, dedicated to the Jews who were 
murdered in the Shoah. Just this psalm erupts in the middle of the 
apostle Paul’s hymn to divine consolation in Romans 8, a lament in 
the very heart of the highest confirmation of the Lord’s Presence and 
benevolent Power. Just so may we dare to imagine our Lord Jesus 
Christ when He falls to the ground with great terror and shuddering 
lament in the night of His arrest. He carried a psalm on His lips 
as He leaves the supper, St. John tells us, preparing to encounter in 
prayer the Lord who will expose Him to the taunts of neighbors, to 
the mockery and contempt of all around, and make Him a byword 
among the nations, and the peoples shake their heads at Him (cf. 


Ps. 44:13-14). It has been a commonplace of patristic and medieval 
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exegetes to explain our Lord’s grave terror in Gethsemane as an 
expression, natural to the flesh, of flight before certain cruelty and 
death. And so indeed it is! But something more terrible is here. As the 
people Israel remained faithful to the covenant and its Lord, so Jesus 
Christ, Himself Israel and an Israelite, remains faithful, the faithful 
Witness, even as the torrent of God breaks over Him, sending Him 
down, broken and stretched out upon the earth. There are, to be sure, 
many elements at work in the problem of suffering; but this is the 
brutal core. To trust God, to believe and rest in His Promise, to rely 
and call upon His Goodness and to be broken on God: that is the 
serious heart of this problem that makes all else stand in the shade. 
The element of sacrifice, so closely intertwined with atonement and 
with sacrament, takes its point of departure from this terrible and holy 
self-giving of Christ on the cross. “The sacrifice acceptable to God is 
a broken spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O God, you will not 
despise,” (Ps. 51:17). And in all this suffering, the very Word of God 
is mute, and opens not His mouth, like a lamb led to the slaughter. 
We stand very near to the Mystery that is God, the Word 
Incarnate. There are no words to explain the Incarnation, or express 
the Inwardness of the One who is Eternal Light yet broken before 
God. We touch the hem of His garment here, the very robe of our 
redemption. It is fitting to fall silent here, to kneel in silence as we 
do on the feast of our redemption, at the foot of the cross, exhibited 
on Good Friday. We might consider the suffering and anguish of 
the prophets, the saints and martyrs, to share in Christ’s torment, a 
chastening participatio Christi. In the doctrine of sanctification we will 
be afforded more place and more resources to unfold such a teaching 
fully. But even here we might say that it is perhaps nearer to the silent 
Mystery that is redemption to afhrm that in truth Christ participates 
and shares in our brokenness, our lament and terror before God. 


Just this we intend, after all, in our praise of Christ as the Living 
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Covenant, the God who is with us. Jesus Christ is the Eschatos Adam, 
the final Adam, and He tastes death for us all, the Sinless for the sinner 
and the lost. The cry of dereliction from the cross is the great bell 
tolling across every wasteland for all the broken and the dead, all the 
tortured whom Christ has taken for His own. And this is God. Speech 
falls silent here. 

Outside this fiery core, we can of course say many things. We 
must for example reject the easy solutions that come to mind, perhaps 
in desperate flight from the angular contours of this pitiless truth. 
We need to reject from the beginning the easy conviction that we 
have here something like a coincidentia oppositorum, an impossible 
balancing together of Attributes of equal measure and force, joining 
them into one impossible whole. Desolation and consolation are not 
equal Perfections in God! The breaking and crushing of Jeremiah, the 
fire that burns him within, is not balanced by or equaled to the Word 
that is sweet, the intimacy that is Life Itself. Whatever Luther may 
have meant by the knowledge of God sub contrario, he could not have 
intended to defend the equal measure of “slaying” and “making alive,” 
a counterpoise of a theology of cross and a theology of glory. No, we 
do not have a balance scale here, where Christ’s agony is measured 
out in portions matched by His joy and confidence before the Father 
who sees in secret and rewards. Nor do we tolerate a doctrine of God 
in which the electing and provident and loving Lord is matched by 
and hides the Lord who is utterly free, utterly sovereign and terrible. 
There cannot be an Absolute Power that stands behind the Ordained; 
nothing “stands behind” in God, the Utterly One. 

Rather, when we look from this fiery core out to the perimeter 
of doctrine, we see not stasis and balance—precisely not that!—but 
rather movement, dynamism, life. There is an unmistakable pattern 
at work in Holy Scripture and in the lives of those saints, seared 


by Almighty God. That movement and pattern is one of exile into 
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return. They are not equal, not counterweighted, or inert. They push 
forward, surge from the point of departure to the rest and return. 
They are not the work of an instant; they are not coincident or 
coextensive. Rather, exile and return are the definite form and motion 
of God’s way with creatures, the very shape of covenant. It is this 
pattern that gives history its meaning, temporality its direction and 
salience. History is not a loose confederation of seasons and times, a 
jumble of culture and climax and falling away; it is not an act of mere 
recollection, a pious fabrication of order on the chaos of creaturely 
existence. No! To believe in God, and in His Divine, sovereign 
Power, is to afirm—and the midst of and without denial of the silence 
and the Mystery—that history is in truth, in its vital center, movement 
from exile to return. This pattern, we afhrm, is not imposed and not 
overlaid, like a gauzy denial, over the course of nations and peoples. 
At the end, and as a foretaste, in the midst of time, there lies, open to 
every eye, majestic and wonderful, the return of exiled home. At the 
end, and as a joy beyond telling, there is life, resurrected Life, after 
death, the transcendent wonder that exceeds every hope and desire. 
Human life, each of them, and all of them, live under the expansive 
arch of this pattern, this on-rush of life: from the terror of exile to the 
exceeding weight of glory, the mansion of many rooms, the return 
prepared for us by the One who tasted death for us all. 

So we see in Jeremiah, the bearer of the Lord’s Terror, in his 
prophecy of Israel’s restoration. Not equal to, nor balanced against 
the oracles of destruction, the wrenching laments of horror and 
darkness, but rather outsized, overreaching and so much more is the 
promise, the return to the land and the covenant where God’s law 
will be written on the heart. Jeremiah buys the land from his cousin 
Hanamel and seals the deed, not once but twice, as a sign, a speaking 
thing, that Israel will one day return to planting and plowing, seed 


time and harvest, in this very land of anguish and exile. “In those 
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days and at that time I will cause a righteous Branch to spring up 
for David. . . . In those days Judah will be saved and Jerusalem will 
live in safety. And this is the name by which it will be called: ‘The 
Lord is our righteousness” (Jer. 33:15, 16). Indeed we can say that the 
prophetic books, as a whole company of witness, teach this pattern, 
this propulsion from judgement and tearing down, crushing and 
rejection, to life again at home, at peace, fruitful and at rest. 

That this is the secret—no, the plain fact—of history does not 
entail that the terrible silence of the broken can now be set aside. 
The movement from exile to return is not an explanation, still less a 
justification, of the broken spirit that descends on some of the faithful, 
wounded by God. We have to see that clearly if we are to teach the 
movement of history without scorning the dead. It is no small sign 
within Holy Scripture itself that Jeremiah did not live to see Israel’s 
return from Babylon. What he saw, what he lived through to its bitter 
end, was exile, capture, defeat. Perhaps he died on the lonely road 
under the captor’s sword; perhaps he died from the torment of his 
arrest and humiliation; perhaps he died in Egypt, that exile that is 
also Israel’s land of refuge. Like Moses, he heard the promise, and 
he greeted it from afar; but did not enter into it. As generations 
worked on the great Egyptian monuments as slaves—the mighty 
stones survived; the slaves disappear from our sight—so the prophets 
tell of a restoration they cannot seize for their own. Just this is the 
eschatological force of that haunting teaching in Hebrews, that “we 
will not be saved without them,” the ones who saw but did not 
enter into the promised rest. The pattern of exile and return is not 
an unbroken line, a continuous dynamism that carries directly from 
flood over to that other shore, a safety found on the other side. We 
are not gazing at a metamorphosis or alchemy, where silence and 
terror are transmuted into wholeness and life. The “causal nexus”—if 


such there be—does not move smoothly through despair to light, 
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from suffering divine things into glory. Such is the sad optimism of 
Whiggish history, the mistaken confidence of cultures, tidily secure 
in their progress, the cruel explaining away of despair and collapse; 
Christian doctrine wants none of that. 

The silence that stands at the heart of faithful suffering must stand 
also at the heart of restoration and return. There is a “hiatus,” as Hans 
Urs von Balthasar expresses it, a brokenness at the core of history’s 
pattern that will endure as long as Christ’s death be proclaimed until 
He come.** There is no smooth transition from Christ’s tortured 
corpse in an alien grave to His risen Majesty and Power, no earthly 
substance that gives rise to all change. Resurrection is the novum, the 
creatio ex nihilo that stands on the other side of the silent tomb, the 
great wonder that is the restoration of all things. But Christ’s Rising is 
an event in history, the event of all history, and it is the return of the 
exile, of every exile, through the sole Power of God. That is the event 
of history that is history’s hope, the truth of all things that cannot be 
demonstrated and is, in just that way, the great Promise to all flesh. 
The Divine Power is apocalyptic in this way, too, that against every 
annihilation, and against every prediction, Life stands at the far edge 
of the grave, putting death to flight. 

We must say, then, that we have been borne, carried over the 
abyss, even while shrouded deeply in silence. That is Divine Power, 
the true eternal | AM. That is the Promise, the Hope, and the Truth 
of creaturely life before God. Even Jeremiah’s terrible dissolution 
before God, his rupture before the mighty Subjectivity of the Lord, 
does not exist without its Promise: that in this horror and unmaking, 
he will also be borne, silently and hidden away, by the God who is 
Life. That Word we hear not only in the impulse of exile and return, 
but also proclaimed in the life, the breaking and restoration, of the 
apostle Paul. “I have been crucified with Christ,” Paul writes to the 


Galatians, “and it is no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives 
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in me. And the life I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God [taking the troublesome genitive to be subjective here], 
who loved me and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2:19-20, translation 
altered). Here we see hallowed even the horror of an invaded mind, 
the divided speaker who does not know the identity of the one who 
speaks. I; yet not I, but Christ in me. Like Jeremiah, the apostle to the 
Gentiles has tasted exile, the terror within and the rejection without; 
his heart is broken for his own people, the apple of the Lord’s eye. 
He has been the sheep accounted for slaughter, the prisoner, the 
beaten and afflicted. He has been broken on the God who comes 
to Him in Commanding Presence, a Benjaminite, blinded, defeated. 
In His righteousness, blameless, yet become the offscouring of the 
world. He will be broken by empire, too, dying as did His Lord 
at Roman hands. And in this affliction, St. Paul afrms that Christ 
has borne him, the Life that is now his life, the I AM that is Paul’s 
own inner I. Or, as Colossians will have it, “Christ in you, the hope 
of salvation.” Here we have an inner disruption of subjectivity, a 
fluidity of identity, that does not rend or destroy but rather—in its 
very brokenness, its crucifixion—heals and makes alive. This is the 
Word that tastes sweet, the joy of belonging to the Christ who loves 
and gives Himself to the world. Even brokenness can be hallowed. 
For what it is, after all, to be borne by Another? It is not the place 
here to lay out a full doctrine of atonement; there will be time for 
that. But it is fitting in this place, where the Power of the Lord’s 
Subjectivity is held up to such relentless examination, to consider this 
Divine Life as a radical and hidden Bearing of the lost creature. It 
is fitting, in this place, to consider the Divine Power of sustaining, 
of holding in Life—or as the tradition would have it, concursus, as 
a deep, perhaps the deepest, form of Divine Goodness. The apostle 
Paul, as we have seen, knows that he is borne through the terrors 


of the “divided self”; he testifies to this dissolution as a Risen Life, 
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bursting from the inner tomb. He speaks of what he knows. Yet he 
does so as one who proclaims this as the very truth of all reality: so 
you also, he exhorts, are alive, because carried over the abyss by the 
One who died to make alive. Just so are those who do not, who 
cannot know the Christ in me are borne by this humble Lord, kept 
in being by the One who is Life. Now, this is a bearing that is hidden 
away for most sufferers, just out of sight of those being carried along. 
Like the wounded on a litter, the Bearer is hidden from sight; the mat 
is lowered through the roof by arms not visible below. Just this we 
catch sight of in the crucifixion itself: Christ’s very body, broken and 
pierced, is lowered by others from its terrible throne, carried by hands 
unseen into the final resting place in the earth. As the One broken on 
God He is borne by others, unseen by eyes closed in death, protected, 
anointed, cleaned, and mourned by those invisible to the dead Lord. 
This is the pattern of the gracious Exchange: what He undergoes 
He gives away, transhgured, to His enemies and His friends. As He 
is borne by others, helpless and inert—He the Lord of Life!—so this 
Powerlessness is the Power and Sustaining and Life of the creature. 
The Mystery of the Incarnation is such that we do not receive from 
the Lord’s hand only an imitation, a seconding of His life, but also a 
reversal, an exchange of one life for Another. His death for our life; 
yes; and our sins for His bearing away. But also His being borne, 
His sightless transport into the grave, His docility to others’ grief and 
care: these are returned to us, hallowed and elevated, given beyond 
all measure. He allows us to care for Him in this way, the fearsome 
way of the cross, and to give Him the gift of burial, carried to the last 
journey. And in this gift is our greater Gift. Neither Substitute alone, 
nor Representative, Christ here becomes, even in His lifelessness, a 
Sign: He will be with us as the Bearer who has Himself been borne. 
Christ in us and we in Him, so that we may be truly one. Even in His 


solidarity with us, in a life given away to the bitter end, He gives still. 
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As One carried from exile into the place of return, He will so carry 
us, but so much more. Out of the world’s sight, the Lord bears us, 
carries us over the abyss of our own annihilation. This is His Deity, 
His Power as the Living Lord; His Goodness, His great Goodness and 
Grace. This is covenant exchange: you shall be my people, and I shall 
be your God; you shall bear me to the saving death; I will bear you 
over death to life. 

This is saving work done in silence. The Humility of the Divine 
Power is known in this, that the bearing of the broken is done in 
darkness and without speech. The Lord does not lift up His Voice 
as He sustains the world, does not announce His Presence as He 
bears us from nothingness into the frail reality of creaturely life. We 
cannot break or explain away the silence of suffering divine things; 
there is no proclamation that renders such brokenness intelligible or 
comprehended. No, the dark mystery remains. But this whole can be 
borne. It can be lifted up, out of sight, out of our attention and grasp, 
carried in being, sustained even in this broken state, held. In the mute 
darkness, simply held. At times, those who have been brutalized in 
their lives, harrowed by what they have undergone, can speak of this 
quiet bearing. But often they cannot; we cannot. But we are not 
saved apart from them, the borne. They carry Christ, as He carries 
them. They are His figura, His lonely and terrible destruction before 
the ways of the Lord and the sinner. He carries them on His own 
litter, holds them in His own winding-sheet, and shelters them in 
the Silence that it His own Word, carried into death. There will 
be greater Deliverance than this, greater Hope still. We shall all be 
changed! But there is this consolation in the very heart of desolation: 
they will be silently held by the One who has tasted their bitterness, 
tasted it in full. 

And still we are not finished. For we must dare to ask the question 


we moderns are driven to ask. Is this abuse? A divine abuse of the 
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faithful, the very ones who put their trust in the Lord and His Power? 
It is not easy to raise such a question or to say such things. Never 
should this be easy! There are cheap ways to expose, even ridicule, 
the pattern of violence and promise that Scripture teaches—cheap talk 
about a God who is Judge and Zealous defender of the Divine Name. 
But those who have suffered abuse know in their very bones that 
such talk should never be cheap. And those who stay within the faith 
must take such daring questions with complete seriousness, for they 
go down to the very bottom. For this is the deep question about 
Omnipotence, the one that cuts to the heart. The Benevolence of 
Divine Power lies at stake here, and our outsized pattern of exile and 
return seems to defend the Lord’s Goodness not one whit. Luther 
famously said in his late Tischreden that he did not love but rather 
came to “hate the Righteous God,” as this Lord appeared to demand 
an obedience the creature could never truly offer, yet punished the 
sinner all the same, punished perhaps with eternal torment. We will 
have the time to take up Luther’s doctrine of atonement more fully 
and explicitly in our Christology; but even here we must address 
the passion that lies just beneath Luther’s shocking confession. He 
hated the God who punished the faithful, the pious who strove to 
give their very best. Not the scoffer and the sadist but the earnest, 
the upright and tender conscienced: these are broken on the Holy 
God. The pattern of exile and return, of Risen Life after affliction, 
of silent Bearing of those crushed by divine service: just this is the 
pattern many feminists describe as the cycle of abuse. The powerless 
punished for what they cannot carry out, then brought back to the 
abuser through tenderness and promise of better days, the love that 
an afflicted and broken victim needs desperately and will die to win: 
this is the cycle of abuse. Torture produces just this longing and 
terror in the tortured; in the torturer, violence and the love of cruelty, 


mingled with the sentimentality of reunion and return. Feminists 
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inside and outside the church have diagnosed trauma and abuse in 
Christology and in Holy Scripture—and it is just this cycle, and 
the anguish that lies at its heart, that they denounce and repudiate. 
Anyone who knows William Cowper’s hymn text, “O For a Closer 
Walk with Thee,” has overheard, in the language of prayer and piety, 
the heartbreaking melancholy and urgent plea for intimacy that only 
the devout can undergo, a frightful longing for a “calm and heavenly 
frame” before the God who is Holy. Is this promise of restoration and 
rest, life after anguish and being laid low by God—is this just what 
we should, now better instructed, both fear and reject as abuse? Karl 
Rahner once said that Christian teaching must be brought before the 
bar of honesty and of truth; only so can it be defended in our day.” 
The honesty and truth of theology—its compassion too—demand that 
we answer these stinging charges. 

In answer, we must say no; firmly and quietly, no, this biblical 
pattern is not divine abuse. The Christian gospel demands such a clear 
and simple and dignified reply. The Lord is good; His steadfast Love 
endures forever. We must not yield one step from this Truth. 

But this is not because we could give an explanation and defense 
that would silence all critics. There is not paper and ink sufficient on 
earth for this task. We could not defend the Lord and His Power by 
explaining away the criticism nor by attempting to silence it. (How 
could ridicule of such urgent questions, after all, and the feminists 
who raise them, constitute a defense?) Nor can we take one step 
away from the silence and broken speech that must descend over us 
when we stand before the saints, aficted by God. It is common in 
the tradition—and still today we hear this old position aired—that the 
trials of the faithful are explained or even justified by the stain and 
rebellion of original sin. Recourse is made to the rebellion of creatures 
against their Creator, the faithlessness of the covenant people against 


their Sovereign, the lovelessness and impiety of even the most devout 
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of souls. But we will not travel very far into the doctrine of God 
should we imagine that this doctrine, central as it is to the doctrine 
of redemption, could do the work we plan to assign to it. For it 
begs the question against the opponent, however artfully we present 
the case. The notion that the faithful, in virtue of the fall, deserve 
their affliction is simply to give cover for the very cycle the critics 
term abuse. Every abuser and tyrant and torturer claims—perhaps 
believes!—that the victim merits the cruelty dealt to them, however 
savage. The feminist diagnosis and criticism lie further back than 
all this, to the very framework of desert and punishment.” The 
point at issue here, the point we must insist upon, is the way of the 
omnipotent God with His creatures: the Absolute Power with and 
against the finite power, even the powerless. The is the basic relatio of 
Creator and creature, and in this relationship, we must be able to spot 
and defend the Benevolence of Divine Power, or lose it altogether. 
Such a supreme Relation cannot be defended by ruling out ab ovum 
one of the relata, by erasing and annihilating any standing of that 
creature before its Lord. To attempt such a defense would only 
concede the tyrannical abuse and unconstrained fury that erupt over a 
defenseless and pitiable victim. Nor should we attempt to preserve the 
Divine Benevolence against protest and rejection by simply declaring 
the Creator-creature relation equivocal and morally sui generis, so that 
no earthly moral judgement could pertain to the case. It may be that 
Seren Kierkegaard had such a defense in mind when he termed the 
Lord’s relation to Abraham a “teleological suspension of the ethical,” 
though I would not read him so—but we could never convince a 
critic by simply ruling it impossible to raise objection. It is, after all, 
the moral character of this relationship that stands in question. Our 
ethical categories, however constrained by analogy and unlikeness, 


must carry some power of application in order to speak of Divine 
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Goodness with any meaning at all. Just this we mean when we 
afhrm that God’s Aseity is disclosed and contained in His Objectivity 
to us; just this we intend when we speak of God as the So Much 
More of our earthly powers and goods. So we must allow such 
objections to stand, even or especially when we rightly complain that 
the categories are applied in an overly literal and flat-footed way. 
Only so can we properly defend the compatibilism that lies at the 
heart of this theology. We must attempt, then, in our reply to these 
radical objections to Omnipotence, to issue a response that invites, not 
compels, assent to the Divine Goodness. This cannot take the form of 
a fully deductive argument, a demonstration, as the scholastics would 
style it. There is none such. Rather we must rehearse what has gone 
before, the pattern of the divine way to usward, the sovereign Divine 
working, that awakens in us the marvel, the very deep wonder, at 
the Light that emerges from Divine Fire. We will look at our whole 
response to the psalmist and the prophets, our whole exegesis and 
commentary, under a new framework: the pattern of exile and return, 
of death to Life, as confirmation of the Goodness that is Divine 
Power. 

It must be a confirmation, only that. We are speaking of faith in 
God, our trust in Him. This is not without evidence, to be sure; 
faith is not darkness. It is not irrational, a surd in the world of ideas 
and moral judgements. But Christian faith is not an idea or thesis, 
not principally and at heart. Rather, faith is most properly a living 
encounter, a life with and before the Lord of Heaven and earth. No 
proper analysis of the Lord God can be made in the abstract, a neutral 
or hostile assessment—much less a friendly one!—of the divine, prised 
free of a living bond between Creator and creature. Just this is what 
we mean by faith, even in its objective or creedal form. There are 
to be sure objective truths about the Lord! One of these is under fire 


at this moment. But such Objectivities rest in the Subject, the I AM, 
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who makes Himself Object for our prayer and praise and knowledge; 
and to that Subject in Object we are graciously ingrafted, tied and 
bound in living relation. Do we trust this Lord? Do we rest in His 
Goodness? Are all His ways Mercy and Truth? Is this relatio covenant 
and loving-kindness, “friendship with God,” as the scholastics would 
style it? Christian faith answers yes. Even at the grave, it makes its 
song, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia. 

Now, there is no particular reason faith gives for this ringing 
affirmation, but there are reasons, all the same. No love relation, 
indeed no enmity, springs from a single reason alone. Just this is its 
living character, its unfolding, deepening in, and inhabiting a human 
life. In faith, we stand before God—really stand in His Presence!—and 
encounter a Lord who as Life itself can be entreated, called upon, 
named and thanked, all in the time and tongue of the creature. The 
Lord gives gifts, certainly. We will have occasion for praising these 
gifts in their own place: Holy Scripture itself, the lantern to our 
steps; the sacraments, food and drink of the Risen Life; the church, 
the beloved community of the pardoned; above all, the kingdom 
itself, the gracious feast of the delivered, the healed. But we need 
not look as far as the divine gifts. Even in the relation of faith itself 
we enter the “world of evidence,” the tangible and living exchange 
that is the good God with His creatures. Just this is prayer, the living 
encounter of supplication and protest and lament and intercession 
and thanksgiving that can only turn over into adoration and praise. 
God speaks, certainly. But God hears. And that may speak to our 
aching hearts more strongly still. The ready ear of our God be 
more consoling, more liberating, more healing than all our own 
pronouncements, our own interpretation of what is commanded 
and said. For tyranny and abuse have one characteristic that scars 
more than all else: there is no exchange, no living relationship, but 


all is defined, all said and determined by the abuser, and there is 
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no remedy. Nothing can correct what is wrong, nothing heal or 
demand healing, no learning new ways and rooting out the old, no 
language of intimacy or exchange, but all is power, rained down on 
the powerless. 

The pattern of exile and return is not a cycle; just that is what we 
mean by the living relation of faith. When we speak of history having 
meaning and direction, a shape structured by the empty tomb, the 
graves of Israel opened to the sky, and life pouring forth, the feasting 
and fruitfulness and homecoming of the people of God, we name 
not a cycle but a movement, a dunamis. There is life and growth, 
exorcism and healing, deliverance and being raised up, an impulsion 
outward, to the nations, to the corners of the earth, a lifting up, to the 
heavens, to the temple not made by hands, to the city set on a hill, 
to the Lord God, high and lifted up. And there is more: the manna 
rained down, the tablets given and given again, the early and late 
rains, the cattle on a thousand hill sides, the gift of seed time and 
harvest, the olive branch and olive stands in the very house of God, 
the Word, spoken on earth and born in Bethlehem, the Glory given 
to no other but poor shepherds in the fields, the Life for others, laid 
down and risen up again: all this too is the gracious exchange. We 
move toward the end that is God and His city; we are pilgrims set 
on this way. The pattern does not repeat, in a relentless and sightless 
cycle, but rather grows, develops, springs forth. Though we may not 
confuse or reduce them, we must say here, in confession of the Good 
God, that these patterns proceed from God, the Creator to creature; 
they strike an echo, a true resonance, of the Life from Life that is 
the very Reality of God. In just this way, in our pilgrimage and 
prayer, we are within not without the living Power of God. This 
is what we intend and the Glory that underwrites the metaphysical 
compatibility of creature to Creator. Still on this earth there is death. 


There is affliction and loss; there is silent grief, wrung from bitterness 
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of testing and trial; there is the promise, delayed. But not again 
and again; not over and over to be suffered in an agonized and 
frozen repetition of lifeless tyranny. No. Rather, in glorious grace and 
Power, there is Alpha; but there is Omega, too; and we, and all flesh, 
are headed there. This, in the end, must be our confidence in the 
Living Lord, the evidence of things unseen, the frail, human trust in 


the Goodness of Divine Power. 


Section II. Divine Omnipotence Ad Extra 


§4f. Divine Omnipotence as Personal Relation 


So, now we take our second step. We have not finished with the 
first—that the One Lord is Subject in His own Objectivity; and just 
this is His Nature as Power, Dunamis, Vitality, and Life. There is 
no finishing with such a step, for we examine in it the infinite Life 
of God, His inexhaustible Character and Energy, His superabundant 
Fire. Always this step will accompany our further work, 
undergirding it, and revealing its Strength and Mystery. But we have 
not rounded out our praise of Divine Power in all its aspects; we 
must, and are graciously permitted to, advance another step. We must 
return to the questions that haunted our original encounter with 
Divine Power, and our restiveness with traditional answers. Already 
in the exploration of the Divine Nature we have glimpsed reasons 
to accept and receive and give thanks for the Lord’s Omnipotence, 
not to reject or diminish or think it away, as some modernists wish. 
But we have not yet found grounds, deep grounds, for rejecting 
the answers the Latin tradition has given to the modern problem 
of Divine Power. Why, after all, should we so firmly reject the 
Augustinian definition of Omnipotence as “doing what one wills”? 


Perhaps more pointed still, why should we consider one modernist 
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definition—God as Absolute Cause—no better, indeed very much 
worse, than the original? 

Our next step must follow two paths, then, one reaching forward 
and the other back, but both along a single line, to set out God’s 
Omnipotence in relation to the creature. For the positions we can no 
longer endorse, or endorse fully, and the position we seek to develop 
anew, are both relational in character: God as related to another, 
as Agent, in the Augustinian path; and as Absolute Cause, in the 
modernist. These paths, we have reason to believe, inhibit a proper 
doctrine of Divine Power in our day; we must say explicitly why this 
is so. And we must in the forward path set out something fresh, a new 
form of praise for Divine Power. It will remain in the neighborhood 
of the Augustinian tradition, for nothing in the West strays far, in 
the end, from St. Augustine, the Latin doctor of the Church. His 
problems should be ours, even when we cannot speak with his voice. 
But we must take up afresh the moral questions about Omnipotence, 
as they are given to us as our particular vocation in the consensus 
fidelium. 

Our second step, in this forward direction, will set out Divine 
Power as Personal Relation to another. Just as the first step draws 
our attention to Divine Objectivity, so the second—not as a wholly 
separate or autonomous act!—draws our attention to Divine 
Subjectivity, to the Lord’s Personal Life, but as it accompanies and 
extends the first. If in the first step we have explored the Divine 
Subject in Object with a stress, so to say, on the objective, we here in 
the second explore the Divine Subject in Object with an underscore 
and stress, so to say, on the subjective. Real identity; real difference; 
first one emphasis, then the other. Yet One God! 

Not yet have we scaled the heights of Trinity, the dogma of Divine 
Mystery as Tripersonal, but we are never outside this Mystery, even 


or especially in the Divine Unity. Omnipotence is an expression 
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of Personal Relation, Relation to another; and in just this way, the 
Lord’s Power toward His creatures mirrors and communicates the 
incommunicable Existence of the Divine Nature, His Personal Life. 
Such Personal Relation is at base and as a whole moral: Divine Power 
is ethical relation. In just this way we seek to learn from William 
Temple, even if here too we cannot speak with one voice. The 
Almighty God will relate to the world, we say in this step, as the 
Humble One, the Holy One, the One who comes to us as Holy 
Humility. This just is Omnipotence. It is utterly effective, utterly 
alive, and rushing onward, a fire that is altogether good, and just so 
lowly and set apart. These are personal Notions in God, filled with 
the rich, expansive meaning of the name Person—never exhausted, 
never mastered, but rather inward and dynamic, utterly divine. But 
in the transcendent Mystery that is the One God, these Personal 
Relations are also One, One Holy Humility. 

We do not speak of works here, agential Acts or Causes. These 
works Augustinians have understood to be utterly One: Opera Dei 
ad extra Indivisa sunt?! But we speak here, in the Attribute and 
Perfection of Divine Power, of relatio, the Lord’s own ineftable 
Relation to the world. And because everything that this provident 
God does toward another communicates in earthly idiom the very 
Aseity of the Lord, we find in this personal turning toward creation 
an echo, an analogy, a foretaste of the great Liberality and Sweetness 
that is God Himself. All this we will trace in the books of Genesis 
and Numbers, the establishment and apocalyptic announcement of 
the Lord’s Personal Relation with creation. Holy Scripture will invite 
us to consider Divine Power in its diverse and rich Oneness under 
two broad families or kinds: the Divine Perfection of Power is at once 
wilderness and garden; both holy and humble, both unconstrained 
and free, and ordered, disciplined, and reliable. The One Lord is holy 
Subject and humble Object, but also and not alongside! the holy 
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Object and humble Subject. To explore these two large kinds, the 
ordered and free Omnipotence of God, is our second step, our next 
reflection on the one surpassing Mystery that is God. But all this is 
mere foreshadowing. We must begin with the glance backward, the 
path that leads back to the tradition. 

Why in our day must we push beyond the older definitions of 
Omnipotence? Why place our question mark against the older 
“doing what one wills” and the newer “Absolute Cause”? Could 
not our aims, outlined as mere sketch above, be realized in some 
such way through these traditional definitions? Are they not nearly 
commonsensical, a virtue we in other days have extolled and pressed 
on several doctrinal formulations? And do they not reflect power, the 
Attribute under discussion, after all, as an ethicized account seems 
hardly able to do? In the main, novelty scarcely wins high marks as 
a theological trait; nor should it! Is it in truth demanded here? It is 
dificult to give adequate warrant for a break with tradition as far- 
reaching and comprehensive as this one must be, nor to put into 
words a conviction as deep as this. Fundamental intuitions often carry 
just this character: they lie too deep for words. But an attempt must 
be made! I believe the answer to be yes; such novelty is demanded in 


present-day doctrine of God. But now I must render account. 


1. Augustine 


Though it may seem odd to say so, for one so dedicated to the 
personal element in Divine Power, I believe we must, ab origine, 
reject the Augustinian definition as too anthropomorphic for use 
in Divine  Perfections. The traditional problematics of 
Omnipotence—the puzzle cases about necessity and contradiction 
in the exercise of Divine Power—stem, I believe, from this all-too- 


creaturely depiction of Omnipotence itself. “Doing what one wills,” 
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after all, conjures a Divine Agent who will survey the objects of His 
electing Will; then select; then execute the decree. Just this picture 
we already set aside in our rejection of the concept of Almighty God 
as perfect Mind; here the picture only sharpens in detail and focus. 
The mighty God who does as He wills must be seen, at base, as One 
who reflects, mediates, and chooses, as One who prefers one path 
over another, one creaturely event to be favored against its opposite. 
The Power of this God is measured by His being able to execute 
His preference: what He prefers, He enacts. Such an imaginative 
portrait of the Lord underscores not His Uniqueness but rather His 
commonality, His likeness to His deliberative creatures. What sets 
the Lord apart, in this depiction, is the success of His selection. He 
is properly titled Omnipotent, so this portrait suggests, because His 
will, unlike ours, is never frustrated, never constrained or reversed, 
never baulked or forced to reconsider. All such delays and frustrations 
and reworkings are hallmarks of human power: we do just as we 
will so rarely that we have made the signature of human maturity 
an ability to endure just these reversals of fortune. It is as if we 
imagine the Lord God living in a frictionless world, where His 
will runs smoothly, effortlessly, mechanically, we might dare to say, 
rushing down imperiously to its goal. But we, this picture continues, 
live in the frictioned world; everything here below is rough and 
barbed with contention and delay. Just this comparison, from lesser 
to greater, places the Mystery and utter Uniqueness of the One God 
too perilously close to our own frail ways and works. 

But of course there are anthropomorphisms in theology! How can 
this possibly be set out as a fundamental objection to a particular, and 
much honored, doctrine of Attributes? We will not advance far in 
the school of Holy Scripture were we not to recognize the simple 
truth that human images and likenesses saturate Christian doctrine. 


Indeed, we will be turning in just a scant few pages to some of the 
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most shockingly earthy depictions of Almighty God found in Israel’s 
Scriptures, in the book of Numbers; and these very portraits will 
instruct us afresh in the Lord’s Personal Relation to another. And we 
have over and again afhrmed that earthen vessels can contain Divine 
Glory, so we cannot, on pain of special pleading, reject this all- 
too-human portrait of the Lord without further complaint. Indeed, 
this portrait does not seem a very strong candidate for rejection as 
anthropomorphic—or too anthropomorphic. For the very notion of 
God as free in His Power, Subject over His own Objectivity, appears 
to rest on just some sort of “deliberation,” one that the tradition 
already hedges about with caution and great reserve. But I believe 
there are strong reasons to tag the traditional portrait as altogether 
too anthropomorphic. The Lord who does what He will is not simply 
a lordly Potentate, sitting on high, contemplating with great ease 
and pleasure His next good to be realized. No. Rather, the portrait 
of Omnipotence I have termed too earthy and human scale catches 
up in a concrete, agential image, the perduring—and in this form, 
I say, insoluble—riddles of Divine Power in and over creation. The 
earthy image, that is, sums up and expresses the framework in which 
dilemmas of Divine Power are derived and, perhaps, resolved; it is 
this framework, the image lying behind the puzzles, that generates 
the puzzles—the Power behind the throne!—and dictates the form of 
any possible answer. This framework, I say, should be broken up and 
set aside; the dilemmas follow suit. 

Consider, for example, the very notion that God could “do better 
than He has done.” This is a problem of theodicy, certainly, and must 
be reserved for fuller treatment in the doctrine of providence. But 
even here we can say that this puzzle, which appears to question the 
Divine Freedom of action, rests upon the deep picture of the Lord as 
deliberative Reason and Will. It is as though Almighty God, in the 


idiom of Maximus Confessor, were possessed of a “gnomic will,” so 
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that neutrally and in sovereign indifference, He could ponder an act 
toward His own creation. Famously, Maximus denies just this “liberty 
of indifference” to the earthly Christ.°* Just this is the distinction 
of thought and content we spied in the notion of God as Mind, 
transposed into the key of Divine Will. Acts are considered as so 
many possibilities here, to which God will bend His executive bow. 
This deep background picture demands that we adjudicate—as this 
Lord must—between His Intellect and Will, order them, one to the 
other, and, if it is the Intellect that elects, executing what this Lord 
sees as best. How could this world not be the very best, Leibniz 
asked; and we can see why. How could the perfect, benevolent God 
select anything but the very best among the possibilities to enact in 
the world? And if so, can God in truth pass by the “very best,” and 
exercise His Freedom in determining another act as expression of 
His Will? Does not His Intellect force His Will, and His executive 
Power? Insoluble problems arise from just such deep 
anthropomorphisms in the Attribute of Omnipotence. 

Conversely, consider the Divine Will as supreme in the Lord’s 
deliberative Act. His Will, perfect and benevolent, 
moves—irresistibly?—to the Good; His Intellect recognizes the Good 
and approves it as such; His Power enacts it. We need not have 
studied much in the Greek classics to recognize the Euthyphro 
problem that springs irresistibly from such an earthy portrait. The 
Divine Will here can indeed be free—for what is so free, Augustine 
demands, as the will? Voluntary can be taken as merely a synonym and 
back formation from Voluntas, the Will. But is it not arbitrary, indeed 
the very root of arbitrariness in the world? Just this has plagued 
voluntarist doctrines of God, and haunts the medieval doctrine of 
the two powers that stands behind medieval doctrines of moral and 
sacramental goods. The background picture asks us to order elements 


or faculties in the Divine Life—His Soul or Mind, really—and think 
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away the temporal sequence that irresistibly attends such a portrait. 
The dominance, in this voluntarist account, of the Divine Will makes 
Omnipotence an effective, all-determining election of Divine 
Desires, realized on the earth. This too is a doctrine of God that 
can only engender insoluble dilemmas, centered on a Will supremely 
realized in the glorious Potentia Absoluta et Ordinata of God. 
Consider too the “problem of the necessity of the past,” or in its 
less vexed form, the “problem of the inherently contradictory” as an 
object of Divine Power. Can God make the past never to have been? 
Can He execute the will to square the circle? To make falsehood 
true? Just what are the constraints on Divine Power; or can there be 
such? We can see here the distorted reflection of the doctrine of the 
two powers, to be sure. But these are also artifacts and trailing edges 
of the earthy portrait of God, the deliberative Power. Here we are 
asked to consider how the Lord God might take something to be 
true at one time —that Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth president 
of the United States—and in virtue of His infinite Power, make it 
not so, indeed never to have been so. What was once true is now, 
through omnipotent execution, false, indeed eternally false. Is this an 
exercise of Divine Power? Is a sphere at once blue and red within 
Divine Power? Or, as Descartes would have it, an arithmetic sum, 3 2, 
once 5, now not to be so, and never so. Descartes with his customary 
acuity saw this as a threat to Divine Benevolence, and we may 
certainly spy in such power an unmaking of the order and blessing 
of creation, the whole that is made very good. In an intellectualist 
account of Divine Deliberation, these problems do not pose lasting 
threats, as the Divine Intellect cannot know the wholly irrational 
and contradictory, and thus cannot will or execute it into being. But 
the Scotist accounts, more voluntary in character, appeared especially 
under threat here, and Descartes, an inheritor of such accounts, had 


good reason to fear them. To be sure, solutions were heavy on the 
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ground, and the Meditations offer particularly cogent ones, it seems to 
me. But dogmatics will be better served, I say, by piercing through 
these early defenses to the bulwark lying further back: the image 
of the omnipotent God, deliberating His Works ad extra. God does 
not think through these possibilities, even a contingent truth, such as 
Lincoln’s US presidency, then execute them, once or anew or never 
at all. To prise free the doctrine of Omnipotence from this framework 
is to liberate too the later doctrines of Omniscience, of election, and 
of providence. The riddles of Divine Power once ceded ground here 


will invade all Divine Works ad extra and no defense will be sure. 


2. Schleiermacher 


But we should make no mistake here: the modernist account of 
Absolute Cause can only inflict greater wounds. In his genius 
Schleiermacher spotted with far greater clarity the problems we have 
been sketching out here with traditional doctrine. He knew, none 
better, that a human-scale doctrine of God stood defenseless before 
modern assaults, those of Kant and Spinoza greatest of all. No one can 
cut the Gordian Knot more cleanly than Schleiermacher, and we see 
the proof in his doctrine of Omnipotence. Although Schleiermacher 
defends the “spiritual nature” of God—again and again he underscores 
the living, not mechanical, quality of Divine Reality—his doctrine of 
Omnipotence shows a Divine Other who has none of the hallmarks 
of the deliberative God of tradition. These are mythological, he says, 
a relic of the “magical conception” that Schleiermacher would root 
out from everything central in Christian dogmatics. God should be 
understood as spiritual but decidedly not as subjective, nor personal. 
No faculty psychology here; no deliberation, election, execution; no 
weighing possibility against act; no contradiction or better alternative 


to be realized, however impossible: none of this! Indeed, the very 
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notion of complex, fourfold cause is straitened here, and the scientific 
account, so central in Schleiermacher’s larger doctrine of Divine 
Power, comes onto center stage. In the Glaubenslehre, we see a 
doctrine of God constructed from the raw material of efficient cause 
alone. Here is univocal predication of the most vivid kind. What 
can be caused, is: that is the simple formula of Divine Power in The 
Christian Faith. The compossible must be realized, and just this is the 
history of the world. This very trait prompted the young, polemical 
Barth to see Schleiermacher’s God as absolute Tyrant—better, 
absolute Force—who simply crushes the creature with pitiless 
effective Power. Such a God, Bath argued, cannot be living, however 
much the spiritual realm is claimed for His own. We must say, then, 
that what Schleiermacher gives with one hand, he takes with the 
other. For it cannot be a step forward, indeed it can only signal 
a retreat, for efhcient cause to dominate the doctrine of Divine 
Omnipotence. 

Consider, for example, the riddle of Divine Causality. God’s 
Omnicausality, Schleiermacher holds, must give rise not only to 
creaturely effect, but creaturely cause, as well; just so does the 
Absolute Cause bring about not only creaturely receptivity but 
creaturely freedom as well. But how are we to make sense of this 
“heroic compatibilism”? If God is Absolute Cause—and this is as 
close as Schleiermacher comes to a doctrine of Divine Nature—then 
it realizes its Act in the world: it creates, sustains, and determines 
in one efhcient and unhindered Act. Divine Cause is necessary and 
sufhcient; that is the safeguard, as Schleiermacher sees it, against 
synergism. But just what is an earthly or human cause if it be 
unnecessary to the realization of the creaturely effect? Of course, 
it is insufhcient! Just that is the doctrine of Absolute Cause. But 
the creaturely cause does not seem to have a logical space reserved 


for its working; indeed, how could it? One conceptual category is 
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articulated here, derived in the most straightforward manner from the 
earthly world of cause and effect: the act of bringing about through 
efhcient power. The creaturely bringing about cannot contribute to 
this Divine Cause, nor can it “potentiate” it, or “translate” a divine 
into human act.°? God’s Causality is Absolute in just this sense, that 
it depends on no other, and must always work effectively, without 
counterstroke or constraint. We can see Schleiermacher’s aim well 
enough. He seeks a God who is not a creature, not caught up in 
the exchanges that are the fabric and combustion of earthly life. And 
he is altogether right so to do! And he seeks a God who simply 
and totally gives rise to the intermingled receptions and acts that 
are finite nature, the bundle of created cause and effect. And who 
would oppose such sophistication in defense of compatibilism? Or 
the unvarnished intellectual freedom for scientific research? Or the 
utter distain for theology that does not have the heart for rigorous, 
systematic analysis? Schleiermacher is fearless in his dogmatic rigor 
and ready to pay any price for such system building. But his univocal 
notion of efficient cause brings in its wake a dilemma that cannot 
serve theology well. Earthly causes seem to come along for the 
ride, we might say, a form of creaturely activity that is fitting—but 
powerless to act. This is a causal monism born of a single category, 
efficient cause, and the absoluteness with which it must work. 

Now, we may consider the medieval notion of cause to be shielded 
from several of the thorniest problems of Schleiermacher’s doctrine, 
as scholasticism opens up conceptual space for diverse causes and 
their diverse forms of “bringing about.” Thomas, moreover, takes 
additional safeguards. He is willing, as Schleiermacher is not, to 
speak of an ontological and conceptual distinction between Divine 
Causality—Primary Cause—and earthly, secondary cause. This is not 
simply a bare compatiblism! Rather, Thomas can countenance the 


thought that God’s Omnicausality differs in kind from earthly 
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causing, so that it can lie behind and above and at the foundation 
of all earthly working, without direct conceptual or metaphysical 
conflict. Thomas, we have seen, can even speak of God as a universal 
or equivocal Cause! This is no small step in the doctrine of Divine 
Causality. Stronger than everyday analogical predication, Divine 
Cause as universal pushes similitude a long way toward equivocation. 
Thomas likens God’s causal Power to the sun, an analogy already 
proverbial in Thomas’s day. The sun does not bring forth its likeness; 
it is not a “univocal cause,” in scholastic idiom. The lush greenery of 
plants and trees do not resemble its cause, the sunlight. Birds bring 
forth birds; human parent, human children; but the sun brings forth 
not its own kind, but another. That is its power as universal cause. 
Mutatis mutandis, the Lord God does not bring forth effects uniform 
to the Creator, the Divine Cause, nor can we see in the earthly effect 
a heavenly Cause that is direct, unhindered, and similar. We are the 
land of unlikeness! And there is more. Remember that for Thomas, 
God does not belong, cannot belong, to any genus. We have already 
explored the rich and subtle power of this insight for the doctrine of 
the One God. But here we can see how far-reaching in scope such 
a metaphysical principle can be. There cannot be a single category 
cause to which God would belong, perhaps accompanied by other 
lesser beings and their working. That would be a form of univocity 
Thomas could never endorse. Nor could there be a single category 
cause to which God would be the sole member; this maxim is that 
radical! Such a metaphysical divide cannot place efficient cause into 
the doctrine of Divine Power with such monistic strength as we find 
in The Christian Faith; indeed the Summa does not subsume power 
into cause, nor cause into power, at all. These are separate Quaestio 
altogether in the doctrine of the One God, the opening treatise in 
book 1 of the Summa Theologica. 
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But even here, in the scholastic refinements of the category and 
Attribute cause we must press our own question. Why do we call 
this executive power cause, at all? This question exposes the deep and 
radical force of naming God nonunivocal or universal Cause. Is it not 
equivocal in a rather straightforward way? If not, we see the doctrine 
of God wandering close to the borderland that Schleiermacher 
occupies, with the conflict between causal powers, or the emptying 
of one member of the pair. And if it is equivocal, why retain the 
term? The question runs deep into the doctrine of God, and into 
the mysterious act of Divine Naming. The doctrine of analogy, to 
be sure, is swept up in this investigation, as is the primal movement 
from effect to cause as the ground of the demonstration of God’s 
Reality. We have commented already on some of these principles 
and will take them up again in the doctrine of faith. But here we 
must at least say, Do not the insoluble problems of the creaturely 
freedom of action, the puzzle of divine election and human will, and 
the inescapable dilemmas of divine predestination and foreknowledge 
not make us restive, properly and finally, with the category itself? 
Must cause dog our steps always? 

Like substance, or explanation, cause has taken its knocks as a 
philosophical category. It seems nearly impossible to sort out, to 
clarify, and to render useful the central terms of art shared by 
theology and philosophy alike. We have argued for the continuing 
vitality of substance metaphysics, so we should not discard terms 
recklessly, sending overboard those ideas, however awkward, that 
may serve the church well. But we have seen the many-sided worries 
that arise from elevating cause, most especially efficient cause, into the 
heavenly realm. It does too much work, or not enough. And it creates 
puzzles where only Mystery should lie. We will do better looking for 


another ally in the doctrine of Divine Omnipotence. 
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That ally, I say, is Personal Relation to another. Now I should be 
quick to say that this term, like any other, cannot bear the weight 
put upon it. There is not a creature, most certainly not a concept, 
that can bear the Divine Fire. But we have reason to hope that 
this phrase, this concept of Divine Relatio, can better instruct us in 
the Divine Perfection of Power and its turning toward another. | 
want to illustrate—nothing more elaborate than that!—the reach of 
this phrase by returning to an image Schleiermacher develops in 
his innovative Christology. Wonderfully, those who cannot serve 
in one domain can exceed and flourish in another! Schleiermacher 
sets out, in the second part of the doctrine an image of Christ as 
Redeemer, or perhaps better, as Communicator of Divine Blessing 
and Sinlessness, that will serve us very well indeed. This rich and 
complex portrait of the radiant Christ, outlined in The Christian Faith, 
§100-102, promises a subtle and suggestive exemplar for a proper 
doctrine of Divine Omnipotence. 

In these sections, Schleiermacher develops a doctrine of the Work 
of Christ that expressly ties redemption to creation—a tie that allows 
us to apply Schleiermacher’s Christology to the doctrine of God 
with some confidence. The work of Christ, Schleiermacher tells 
us, exhibits and completes the Divine Act of creation, capitulating 
all creation in its Head, Jesus Christ as the Second Adam, or, in 
strict equivalence, the New Creation. Wonderful to see here is 
Schleiermacher’s quiet assimilation of Christ’s Work ad extra, so to 
say, to His Being, His perfect sinlessness and absolute blessing. 
Indeed, in Schleiermacher’s account, Christ’s redemption is not 
properly a Work at all: the “Work of Christ” in the Glaubenslehre 
is not in truth an act or work done by Christ’s Person; rather His 
Person just is redemption, first in origin and germ, then in expansion, 
bursting forth and building up a fellowship, a communion of needy 


creatures with their Creator. Always Schleiermacher points us to 
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internal relations. As God is not without the world, in 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of creation, so Christ is not without His 
community, in his doctrine of redemption. Holy Scripture is the 
record of those first witnesses, those companions drawn to the Blessed 
One, and this testimony, too, is not without its witnesses, the church, 
formed of believers, blessed by Christ. Instructive for our purposes is 
the fashion in which Schleiermacher joins together formerly disparate 
elements of doctrine through intimate ties and relations. Nothing 
“external,” nothing coerced or supplanting, but in everything divine, 
the Perfection and blessing radiates outward, communicates itself 
to those made receptive to its Presence. All this is not opposed to 
act—precisely not that! Rather, Divine Act, Christ’s act, is the “setting 
forth” of Being as Communication. 

Here Schleiermacher’s maxims come fully into view. His 
Christology rests upon the movement from the supernatural to the 
natural—what begins as pure supernatural origin concludes in perfect 
creation, perfect nature—and from the Christological Act to our very 
own act—what begins as Christ’s own Being in Act is imparted and 
expressed as our own act, our utter dependence upon God in Christ. 
These maxims run real risks in Christology, and there will be time 
to set all this out. But as an exemplar for the doctrine of Divine 
Perfections, these movements from God to creature are models of 
how the One God, utterly free, utterly sovereign and alive, can 
impart life to another. They form a relation to creation that does 
not violate or coerce, nor, worse still, rely upon a division between 
Divine Being and Omnipotent Act. The Christian Faith gives us a 
depiction of Divine Relation to another that is wholly personal and 
person forming. Just this we see in Schleiermacher’s account of the 
Redeemer as Mediator of His own Immediacy to God. 

How all this is to be understood is laid out more explicitly at 


the close of §101. In an unusually dense formulation—even for this 
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most parsimonious of German dogmaticians!—Schleiermacher sums 


up how Christ is to make His New Creation ours. “Since,” he writes, 


a spiritual thing like the foundation of a corporate life [die Stiftung 
einer Gesamtlebens] must be spiritually achieved, and there is no spiritual 
influence [keine andere geistige Eimvirking] but the presentation of oneself 
by word and deed [Selbstdarstellung in Wort und Werk], the Redeemer 
could only enter into [nur vermittelst dieser] our corporate life by means 
of such self-presentation, thereby attracting men to Himself and making 
them one with Himself.5+ 


This “spiritual influence” as a redemption and reconciliation—distinct 
yet one!—is a mediation, the midpoint (der Mitte), between the 
unacceptable poles of Christian doctrine, the wholly naturalized, 
exemplary, or “empirical” school, and the wholly supernatural, 
priestly, or “magical” school of Christology. His own middle ground 
Schleiermacher terms the mystical, a name he approaches gingerly 
and with great reserve. Much has been made of this term in modern 
theological polemic, usually not to Schleiermacher’s advantage; but it 
is apparent in the Glaubenslehre that Schleiermacher does not intend 
a borrowing from medieval spiritual tradition, or even the modern 
pietist. Rather, he aims to express a motion, a life of divine blessing 
communicated across the divide of sin and creatureliness that cannot 
really be compared with any other earthly act. In Schleiermacher’s 
favorite Johannine idiom, “I in them, and they in Me; that they 
may be truly one”: that is the “mystical” doctrine of reconciliation. 
The redemption achieved in Jesus of Nazareth is “spiritual 
communication,” an attraction and assumption and binding together 
that can be Christ’s initiative alone, but never to our harm, never our 
against our will, but rather bestowed on creatures, and received by 
them, only for sinners’s healing and person making. 

There is no Absolute Cause here! Schleiermacher reserves the 


parallel between Absolute Cause and Christology not for his doctrine 
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of redemption but rather for his idiosyncratic doctrine of the 
Hypostatic Union: in Schleiermacher’s hand, the Incarnation and 
continuation of the Divine-human Life is a wholly divine, absolute 
assumptio carnis. But in the redeeming influence of Christ, 
Scheleiermacher seeks another kind of relationship, another form of 
Divine Power in the life of creatures. Here he imagines Christ as a 
wholly effective Teacher and Example. We are not to locate Christ’s 
communicating and healing Influence in any particular teaching or 
act—not even in the cross! Rather, Christ blesses and reconciles in His 
Person, His whole Personal Life. Indeed, He is not merely a teacher 
and example, a prophet, in traditional terminology; no, that would 
be a wholly natural and historical Christology. Such a rationalistic 
teacher of moral lessons and heroism can only affect others from the 
outside. Such an earthly teacher could only set out a “word and deed”; 
the reception of these lessons would be left entirely to the pupil, to 
her interest, her eagerness. Nor do we have a relationship here that is 
wholly determined, autonomously caused in a self-enclosed fashion 
by the Teacher Himself. No; this is a magical conception that leaves 
the pupil only as inert mass to be acted upon, a redemption forged 
out of the “language of things,” as Bulgakov puts this point.°° The 
mystical view, championed in The Christian Faith, instead, presents 
Christ as One whose Purity and Victory cannot be suppressed but 
must rather radiate, pour down, cascade upon hungry and sin-sick 
souls. It will out. Christ does not turn from His own Blessedness to 
face the misery of the world, as a kind of second act or decision, 
nor does He respond to His own Intimacy with God by taking on 
a separate Work He must complete for others. No. Schleiermacher’s 
Christ is something like the Beacon in threatening seas. Sailors seek 
the Light; indeed they can do little else. But only because the Light 
is there; it alone shines in the darkness, pierces the lowering skies, 


guides the sailor home. 
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Again, Schleiermacher’s Christ is the wholly good and true 
Teacher, the One who awakens in the student, as if for the first 
time, her ignorance, her longing for instruction. To be sure, there 
are lessons and lectures and examples, even as for a lighthouse there 
are lenses and lighthouse keepers and break walls against the storm. 
These are the material or creaturely signs and objects Christ must use, 
or rather inhabit and assume. But we are drawn to a good teacher 
not by causes of some sort, certainly not by overwhelming cause, or 
external pressure, but rather by the teacher herself. Her instruction 
merely expresses what has already drawn us there, the being and 
character and wisdom of the good teacher. We are accustomed to 
speak of such power as charisma, the elixir of a remarkable human 
life. We do not trouble ourselves with measuring out the formula of 
such personal magic: so much learning, so much integrity, so much 
idiosyncrasy and freedom, so much danger or sensuous thrill. Rather, 
the charismatic is a living whole, and we seek such a person, such 
a living power, from simple need. We come because we are drawn. 
Mutatis mutandis, we can say that this is Christ’s own reconciling and 
redeeming Life-Act, His very own Being, radiating to others. It is as 
though we are caught up in His own Life; we are assumed into this 
own Person, His blessed Intimacy with God, His own purely potent 
Consciousness of God. And we come individually but only because 
we are made a spiritual whole, a community of those drawn inside 
that Mediator. Just this is spiritual life, the goal of all creation. 

In a concluding section, §102, Schleiermacher finds it possible, 
finally, to acknowledge and incorporate the ancient titles of Prophet, 
Priest, and King into his rendering of Christ’s complete life work. 
Not so generous is he with the two-nature doctrine, with traditional 
teachings of the virgin birth or original sin, indeed, with Divine 
Attributes altogether. But here Schleiermacher notes an instructive 


regulative idea: “Where there is revealed an interdependence of this 
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sort [that is developed in §102], there is also a presumption that which 
is so bound up together is also complete.”°° The interdependence 
adduced here demands that any single title can only imply and rest 
upon the other two, each warding off dangers the others cannot 
resist—the “magical,” on one hand, or the “empirical” on the 
other—and each enfolding the others, so that Christ’s seamless 
garment of redemption is preserved. Here is the ghostly remnant 
of the doctrine of perichoresis, haunting not the dogma of Trinity, 
a doctrine of scant significance in the Glaubenslehre, but rather 
Christology, the real center of Divine Reality in the book. 
Schleiermacher reminds us here that the Divine Relations to another 
can indeed be indivisible, one embracing and enfolding the next, 
to make a seamless whole; yet the offices and distinctions remain, 
their own integrity preserved. An array of titles or properties can be 
presumed to be “complete,” exhaustive, just because they indwell one 
another, and rely upon each, to do their assigned doctrinal work. 
Just this we seek in the doctrine of Divine Power: the expression 
of the Divine Aseity, the Living Fire, in Relation to the world, not 
as separate Act or Decree or executed Will, nor less as unrelenting 
Cause, but rather as ties, impartations to the world, distinct in their 
own way, yet One: One Relatio ad extra, One God. 

Now in some such way, the omnipotent God expresses Himself 
and relates to another. The Lord God, we might say, is the radiant 
Teacher, the effective Truth, the powerful and life-giving Word. 
One way to the read the entirety of Scripture is as a lesson by the 
eternal Teacher, a guidance, a law, a wisdom and truth that is not so 
much handed down—though to be sure there is this objective act as 
well—as it is radiated, suffused through the halls of reality by the One 
God, the Truth. From Genesis to Revelation we hear and receive 
this divine lesson; better, we are brought into the Presence of this 


Divine Teacher. To mediate on Holy Scripture, to read and inwardly 
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digest the Psalms, the Prophets, the Law, to watch mesmerized by 
the rich event that is covenant history, to stand amid the crowds who 
press in on the Teacher: this is simply to be drawn by Almighty God 
into His radiant Light, to be caught hold of by Goodness, illumined 
by holy Power. Christians do not read the Bible in order to learn 
about God, though of course it can be done in this fashion! Rather 
we read Holy Scripture in order to enter into the Divine Presence, to 
walk before Him, to draw near. This is the dearness of Scripture, its 
intimate charisma, its lovely familiarity. Christians do not understand 
or embrace or rest at ease with every last verse of Scripture; it remains 
a strange book, sometimes an alien and terrible one. But to hear 
the history and song and parable and law book of Holy Scripture is 
to come into the penumbra of a welcome Light, to touch a lovely 
garment, well-worn, and to love a token, a remnant and a sign, of 
the One who irresistibly calls us to Himself. Just so the very bones of 
the saints, the hand writing of a lover, the school books of a child, 
the well-worn path of a pilgrim, heading across the golden fields of 
Chartres: just so are these dear to us, the sign and fragrance of the 
beloved. So the vast arc of the Bible shelters the Presence, the Living 
Fire, of the eternal Teacher who radiates His own Vitality to the 
earth. He is this, all this, as Subject, a Living Lord, who becomes 
Object for us in His own self-giving, His own free Relation to the 
world. The Relation of this God to this world is unique: it is simply 
and resplendently the Living, vital Tie that is the Lord Himself, His 
very Nature, communicated to the world. 

When we say that God is the superabundant Teacher, then, we 
do not mean that there is an abstract and perfectly general category, 
instruction, to which God and the world belong, the true Teacher and 
the earthly pupil. Nor is there a distinct category, Teacher, to which 
God alone applies. No, Thomas’s insight on the Utter Uniqueness of 
God—His Reality beyond all genera and classes—must win through 
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in all Divine Attributes as well. Rather, we are thinking, in a rough- 
and-ready way, of a tie, a join between Heaven and earth, that is 
entirely and truly personal. It is not intellectual—precisely not that! 
We intend, instead, to speak in the earthy words given us of the 
I AM who is cradled in the things of this world, the Person who 
Radiates Truth. As unearthly Fire, God explodes into the earth. His 
own Reality is itself impulsive, alive. But it is alive as Subject, not 
natural Emanation alone. It is Nature, Spiritual Substance. God can 
fittingly be described as Energy or Fire, Dunamis, and it scorches the 
earth. But in a mode unimaginable to us—the greater unlikeness in 
the likeness—God’s Nature is entirely, throughout, and inexhaustibly 
creative and subjective. God does not elect an action that He then 
executes in the power of His own willing. He does not deliberate, then 
enact. We do not mean personal, in that sense—precisely not that! 
God teaches in a divine sense: that is, He descends down through 
the individuals and kinds He has made with His own Life, His own 
Vitality and Truth, so that they catch Fire, they combust with the 
Life that is Divine—yet they remain their own kind, the bush not 


consumed. 


3. Personal Relation and Trinity 


Thomas speaks movingly about the Divine Generosity in bestowing 
Life, Being, among creatures—and there will be time to unfold such 
an orderly notion of Divine Power. But we must ward off the 
temptation to consider God, even as Act of Being, as an inert Force 
that extends its domain, true Existence, into the creaturely realm, 
so that existence is shared and comes to be. Temptations of this 
kind, the impersonal sort, crowd around every abstract notion of 


God: as One, as Good, as Beautiful, and True. The transcendentals, 
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vital to any rich and proper doctrine of God, may lead us astray, 
precisely here in the doctrine of Omnipotence. For it appears that 
God gathers up, epitomizes, and exemplifies these abstractions as His 
own proper Nature. It appears that God can be fittingly depicted in 
abstract honorifics: as the supreme Reality, the superabundant Truth, 
the Fullness of Goodness, Beauty, Vitality, and just this is His Power. 
These abstractions are then generalized, universalized, and this is taken 
to be the Act of Creation. He spreads these goods abroad, so this 
view will have it, scatters them as seed of life, shares out to finite 
reality His own Nature, His own Being, and just this is Power, Power 
to create. We recognize the lush Platonism in such a view, and the 
Augustinianism that will grow up in its shade. And there is truth in 
all this! Much more to be preferred is Platonism, or more properly, 
Augustinianism, than any of its rivals. But God’s Power is not ideal, 
not abstract, not objective in this sense—precisely not that! 

We do not enter into an abstract metaphysical realm when we 
unfold Divine Omnipotence, in which broad properties or powers or 
natures are sorted into categories, divided up and then shared across 
some great neutral divide. No; the metaphysics we seek after here is 
of another kind, another Reality altogether. God’s Reality is personal, 
rather, in this sense: He is the One, the Utterly Unique One, who 
in His concrete Person makes possible the concrete, specific relation 
with creation, the unique relation that brings into being the creature. 
The Relatio between such a Creator and such a creature is itself 
God—that is another way to put this point. He alone can bridge these 
two; He alone can bring into existence another. No general category 
will do here, none at all. Cause cannot be the unique Relatio between 
heaven and earth, nor more than can be Deliberation or executed 
Will, even should we elevate and purify these to be Divine Acts or 
Principles or Faculties. No, it is the whole God, if we can speak 


thus, the entire One, the Subject in Object who gives Himself to 
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be the Living Bridge between earth and sky. The Relation between 
God and another is sui generis; nothing is its like. We pluck from 
Schleiermacher’s exemplar this element: as effective Teacher, Christ 
draws disciples through His own Charisma, into His Blessedness; His 
personal Purity, His cloudless Life is as such the lesson. So in some 
such way we might say that God’s Personal Nature draws the world 
into being, and immediately occupies the realm between Creator and 
creature. 

More still: as Personal Relation, the Lord brings forth; He begets 
and inspires. The transcendental Relation, the concrete foundation 
of this personal God to creation and to creatures, cannot refer to 
another god than the Immanent Trinity—precisely not that! Rather, 
this Personal Relatio to another echoes and is suffused by the Modes 
of God’s very Life, His Processions. He will beget and inspire, yes. 
But we know already, even in the doctrine of the One God, that these 
Acts are not properly understood as Works, but rather as Personal 
Relation. Indeed, they just are Persons, the incommunicable 
Existence of the Divine Nature. God just is His own Relations, His 
own Subject in Object. He is Life, vital, Personal Life. And such 
pouring forth and making alive, such engendering and liberating, 
such Processions are themselves personal, Persons as Modes of the 
One God. As the perfect Teacher, Schleiermacher tells us, Christ is 
person forming; just so is He the end of creation. In some such way, 
the Personal Power of God is itself Person Forming, Tripersonal. Yet 
they are One, indivisible ad extra. 

Here is the ineffable dimension of the Divine Reality turned 
toward creation. Not all is Trinity! The Unique One relates toward 
His creatures in His own Nature; this is His Power. These Divine 
Realities, the Nature and the Persons, are not reducible, One to the 


Other, but rather both are real, alive, distinct. Indeed we must say that 
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God’s ineffable Reality moves on twin axes: the incommunicable and 
the unique. God is alive, dynamic; He moves in concrete and specific 
manners, unique to His own Being. His own Being as personal is 
incommunicable: The Father gives rise to the Son, and they to the 
Spirit, as Modes that cannot be repeated or replicated; the Persons 
are incommunicable Modes of the Divine Existence. But God’s own 
Properties, His Perfections, are unique. Omnipresence is not 
Omnipotence, Hiddenness not Holiness, but rather they are 
particular, concrete, irreducible; Divine Attributes are 
incommensurate Expressions of the Divine Existence. Yet each axis 
of the Divine Life is not—wonderfully!—separate or autonomous. 
We are not speaking about two “parts” or “dimensions” or “layers” 
of God—precisely not that! Rather they indwell; for God is One. 
The Persons, in their own Mode, are unique, for they are not simply 
distinct examples of a general and common category, Person. And the 
Perfections, in their own Mode, are incommunicable, for no creature 
becomes Divine Power, Divine Goodness, Divine Truth and 
Omniscience. Yet, properly and ineffably, the Mystery that is the 
One God lives and moves along two distinct axes, two in One. For 
the Persons, as we will unfold in its own time, just are the unique 
Relation—‘real Relation’—that is God’s own matchless transcendent 
Life. And the Perfections, as we now set them out, communicate what 
is the unique and incommunicable Richness of the Divine Being. 
God alone can liberally give what He preserves as His very own: just 
that is His superabundant Life as Subject within His own Objectivity. 
Just that is the ground of our knowledge, true knowledge, at a 
distance. And God alone can beget and inspire Another who just 
is identical and incommunicable. More wonderful still is the 
omnipotent relation to a creaturely other that is personal, and just 
so begetting and inspiring, but altogether One. This is the Living 


Lord, the One whose Relation to the world is not inert, not static and 
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repetitive, but rather vital, flery, personal. This is Deity, the Deity and 
Power, invisible as they are, made known in the things that are made. 
Or as we have expressed this in sharp staccato: God is real Difference, 
real Unity. God’s Personal Power means that, too. 

This is Moral Power because it attracts, it enlivens, it communicates 
precisely as Person. It is effective Power because this Dynamism is 
Encounter, Relation, vital Presence. Not uniform, not abstract, not 
perfectly general or universal, but entirely concrete and alive: that is 
the Personal Power of God, God as Personal Power. It is humble and 
holy. These are the moral virtues and traits God’s personal, effective 
Power expresses and communicates. They are personal; they are 
moral; they are Goodness in effective Presence. The universe is the 
radiant outworking of the lavish Goodness; it rings out with Glory. 
But not just the book of nature witnesses to the moral Omnipotence 
of God. This is the architectonic of the book of Scripture. The 
story of how these moral traits are exhibited in God’s own dynamic 
Being is the province of Holy Scripture. In the books of Genesis and 
Numbers—not only these, but principally these—we will see narrated 
the ethical Reality of God as Person, infinite Power. 

When we turn to Scripture, we speak concretely, of this very One, 
encountering another with effective Power. We can speak only of 
the Bible’s concrete event and witness, and its primal authority and 
intimacy in the spiritual life of the faithful. The answer that in the end 
and alone can still the anguish about Divine Power can only emerge 
from an encounter with the God disclosed in creation and covenant, 
the God speaking and listening still in the Bible. This God is personal, 
effective Relation, yes. But the Lord God of Israel is more: He is 
the Holy One, the Living Fire; He is the Humble One, the hidden 
Source of all life. As we drink in the Scriptures, we will at last slake 
the thirst for a holy and good God. The mighty Flood that is God 


will pour down on the earth, softening, baptizing, raising up life, and 
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sweeping away defilement and harm; and all this as the Hidden Spirit, 
the Humble One, who gives away life. 


§4g. The Book of Numbers 


Consider the book of Numbers. Now, here is a book that appears 
unpromising in every respect. It is legendary in its apparent 
disorderliness. A Holiness Code; a military and state history; a 
collection of folk tales; a narrative of wanderings and misery and 
rebellion; a census; two censuses; a poem as elegant and stately as 
any in the later Wisdom literature; a purification of Israel against 
rebellion; a somber marking of the death of Moses’ intimates, the 
death of the first generation of those who left the land of Egypt, the 
liberated slaves. What candidate could possibly emerge as unifying 
force for this disparate whole? Exegetes have not left us comfortless, 
to be sure. 

Brevard Childs in his masterful survey of scholarly literature and 
the history of tradition reports on several explanatory theses:°” 
perhaps the book of Numbers can be unified through a deft 
application of the Documentary Hypothesis—the Priestly layer 
appearing dominant; perhaps its coherence lies in the bedrock of 
oral and form-critical strata, each incorporating individual strands 
within the whole; perhaps, again, the promise of archeology and the 
rich enterprise of comparative traditions can render coherent distinct 
historical fragments within the over-arching travel narrative of Israel. 
But Childs, wonderfully, does not rest content with rehearsing such 
lessons from the higher-critical schools. Rather, he offers a reading of 
the book of Numbers within its place in the Pentateuch a whole: a 
“canonical reading,” as Childs frequently styled his approach.°* The 
book of Numbers, Childs tells us, should be understood theologically: 


nothing promises to be a candidate for large-scale interpretation 
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of Scripture, he says, that does not take seriously the theological 
character of the books. “The unifying force behind this apparent 
disorder,” he writes when faced with the opening chapter of 
Numbers, “lies in a theological construct which views the material 
from a unified sacerdotal perspective. . . . In spite of its diversity 
of subject matter and complex literary development, the book of 
Numbers maintains a unified sacerdotal interpretation of God’s will 
for His people which is set forth in a sharp contrast between the holy 
and the profane.”°° 

Now I think we must say of all this, well and good! A theological 
reading of the Old Testament is always to be welcomed, and one 
that sets each book within the arc of the biblical covenant—the 
canon—can only be illuminating and deeply refreshing. How good 
to have the whole book, read in its own stark and alien sequence, and 
placed within Israel’s larger witness to the nations; how encouraging 
is all this after many dry seasons of reading reconstructed fragments of 
texts, reordered and reorganized, ceaselessly atomized into historical 
bits that in turn never satisfy the historical or literary or ideological 
standards that line the academic study. The Bible is the church’s book; 
Childs has said this with real frmness. The church nave, the pulpit, 
the altar: these are the fabric that properly house and receive the 
biblical canon. Theology belongs to the church, and the church is 
built up and by Christian doctrine. All this is the rich fare of canonical 
criticism, and it nourishes the church with its display of theology in 
the very heart of scholarly exegesis. But we are not done when we 
say all this, not by a good measure. For we seek here a theological 
unity of another kind altogether: not textual or literary—nor even 
canonical!—but rather the unity that descends upon anything earthly 
when we readers stands in the fiery Presence of the One, when the 
One Lord commands and speaks. We seek a unity that is disclosed 


by the Power and Unicity of the One God, whose Mystery lies 
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embedded in the frail text of Scripture. That form of unity—a 
theological unity forged by the Presence of God—emerges from 
communication between the Lord God and Moses, leader of the 
people in the wilderness. 

We begin with the fiery exchange between Moses, the friend 
of God, and the Lord, the zealous Guardian of the pilgrim people, 
Israel. In this exchange, enigmatic and puzzling as it is, lies the full 
theological unity of the book of Numbers. In this exchange between 
prophet and Lord, we enter the fiery center of the book, the molten 
core that animates and scars the whole. Of course, we must take 
care that this identification of the “molten core” of the book does 
not in its own way become a “literary unity,” a theological center 
that forms but a thin and pale simulacrum of a vital theological Life. 
Just this struggle we have witnessed in the exemplar of energy as 
analogy to the Divine Nature: we cannot see the energy itself, rather 
only its signs, its effects. Just so, we said, we do not encounter God’s 
Subjectivity purely and directly: this is reserved for the friend of God 
who speaks to the Lord face to face, and for the saints at rest. But 
we on earthly pilgrimage encounter the Subject in Object, the Fire 
that is God burning in a thorn bush. In our explication of the living 
core of Numbers, then, we seek a robust theological interpretation 
that acknowledges and bows before the Subject who permits Himself 
Objectivity, the Power that becomes visible in exchange with His 
creatures, the Teacher who suffuses the earth with Righteousness. 
This living core, we may say in severe shorthand, is the Holy God. 

Everywhere we look in Numbers we are in wilderness. This is true 
historically, we may say, true in the unfolding event of a liberated 
people. They, the Hebrews in the midst of becoming Israel, camp 
and march and set up camp once again in the wilderness. “These 
are the stages by which the Israelites,” begins the final segment of 


the book, “went out of the land of Egypt in military formation 
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under the leadership of Moses and Aaron” (Num. 33:1). Across this 
dry ground march Moses and Aaron, the prophet and his priest, 
advancing and halting by the Lord’s command, His descent in the 
luminous cloud, feeding and teaching and bearing this people, yet 
forbidden the journey’s end. Neither Aaron nor Moses will enter into 
the promised land, for their lives are destined and consecrated for the 
wilderness. It is true religiously, we may say, true in the poverty of 
the people as they encounter the loss that is freedom. Everywhere 
in this book we see the grief that is movement from settled life to 
unknown wanderings, unknown skirmish and conquest. Loss and 
grief touch Israel with its long shadows: the annihilation of rebels, the 
sons of Korah, with the fragrant smoke of their censers still lifting up 
at the edge of a great chasm; the leprosy settling down on Miriam, 
and the deaths of Aaron and Miriam, far from home, stripped of the 
garments of priesthood and of life; the grief over the small things 
of settled life, the food and fragrance, the orderliness of routine, and 
labor; the terror and loss that is the combustible God, whose worship 
cannot be measured or tamed, and whose priesthood is earned by the 
cold sword that pierces an Israelite and his Midianite wife. It is a true 
story of wilderness theologically, we must say, for here Israel and the 
whole people of God, living and dead, encounter a consuming Fire, a 
direct burning Presence that cannot be endured. This is the territory 
of temptation, the place of hunger and scorpion, of plague and vision 
and Spirit descending like cataracts on the children of the earth, the 
Living Speech, pouring down upon the smallness of humanity, the 
terror of this pure, holy Power. 

This is the wilderness our Lord Jesus Christ entered after His 
baptism, crossing back, away from the Jordan, down into wilderness, 
the dry place where God is silent, an Object to be presumed upon 
for angels and bread, and earthly power to be encountered as an 


all-consuming passion. Jesus Christ becomes Israel in this way too. 
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And on Golgotha He takes all Israel, all nations and all flesh, into 
the wilderness of sin and death; He takes our mortal kind into that 
holy Fire and brings it out again, like Miriam’s healed flesh, fresh 
and new and alive. He is the Bronze Serpent, the Fiery Seraph, lifted 
high upon a Roman cross, the Lord who is with us in our wilderness, 
even in our death far from home. The Lord is the Power of Life, 
triumphant even in death. Such is the wilderness of the book of 
Numbers. 

To enter this land is to enter the apocalypse. Little in Holy 
Scripture is as unremittingly apocalyptic as is the book of Numbers. 
The explosive and direct Power of God is manifest here: that is the 
hallmark of the wilderness wanderings. But it is much more than fery 
Presence in the camp. The book of Numbers conveys a theological 
truth—that Almighty God is the Holy End of all creatures—through 
the very form by which it encounters, instructs, and feeds us. When 
our Lord makes His appearing in this way, in our life and in our 
death, our earthly tent is ripped apart and the holy Wind blows it 
from side to side. There is no order in such an Appearing, no earthly 
order. The fragmentary and apparent disorder of Numbers is itself the 
remnant, the charred remain, of this holy Fire, burning down to the 
ground. Like any apocalypse, Numbers has its alien and forbidden 
traits. It is violent, easily as violent as the much-feared conquest 
narratives. It appears to have little temporal order: a forward, on- 
rushing impulse, with little sense of the regular passing of days. Like 
twin colossi standing solemnly at the gates in and out of Numbers, 
the book rehearses the festivals and holy days, but in the wilderness, 
they seem to stream by unobserved, with no regular pattern and 
order. Even the seasons and days seem to go unmarked—except for 
a lone Sabbath that too is haunted by death, for it is set apart by the 
death of a man carrying sticks on the day of rest, stoned to death. The 


book sews together fragments of many fabrics: law code, Nazarite 
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vows, poetry and prophecy from Balaam and his steed who alone 
can see the Lord’s angel, designs and protocols for the tabernacle, 
a seemingly constant mustering of troops, numbering and ranking 
and naming them, and a long, savage list of the dead. The very 
land itself is pockmarked by death, scarred by the cities of refuge 
scattered across the land for those who take a human life. It is as 
though all Israel were to be carrion, left exposed on arid land to be 
food for vultures and the lions that roar at night, beyond the camp. 
Apocalypse is the in-breaking of the Lord, and the whole earth melts 
at the Breath of His mouth. Numbers enacts this in-breaking. Its 
disorder is the Reality encountered, and encountered still. The Lord 
speaks here—and listens! No creature can endure such Power made 
manifest; disorder is the only idiom left to speak such ineffable Power. 

Now such apocalyptic power disorders within a larger order: that 
is the great puzzle of such language. The book of Revelation breaks 
into bizarre and vivid fragments the heavenly vision given to John, 
but those bits are encased by repetition, and these by a larger, 
heavenly movement toward the city of peace that descends upon the 
war-torn earth. Just so the book of Numbers tears into fragments 
the Holiness Code and tabernacle construction, the wilderness testing 
and death, the wars of conquest and the defeats, only to knit them 
into a loose fabric of repetition, taken up once again into a larger 
pilgrimage from Egypt to the promised land. Apocalyptic literature is 
forbidding and strange; yes. That is our main point. But we must not 
overlook a smaller point, buried in the first, yet critical to it. Even in 
this alien land, this wilderness, Holy Scripture discloses our very own 
lives to us. 

The harsh environment of Numbers resembles, in its very disorder, 
repetition, and larger order, human life itself. There is no need here to 
interrupt our own biblical narrative with the scholarly debate about 


narrative in a human life, a “life story.” But we must pause long 
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enough here to remind ourselves that lived experience is raw, often 
unendurably raw. The order of our lives appears so often imposed 
from the ruthlessness of the outside world: we are bound and taken 
where we do not wish to go. The repetition of days and seasons 
and years race by, at times out sheer joy and exhilaration, at times, 
out of exhaustion or sorrow. How little pattern we see in it all! Few 
lives appear graced by the dignity of “narrative shape,” the movement 
of intimacies growing, and growing stronger, surviving trials and 
coming, after every breath is drawn, to a fitting and coherent and 
satisfying end. Is it not rather that few parts fit together? Few trials 
resolved? Is it not only in retrospect that we feel ready to take that 
halting step forward: “All this happened for a reason?” But in the fery 
on-rush of everyday experience, do we not know from the inside, 
as it were, that life is an olio, a jumble of all sorts and conditions? 
Human life itself seems to be a “mixed genre,” as Eric Auerbach 
would say, of high and low style somehow joined together, if only 
by our waking each day, and lying down the next, closer by this 
day to our grave. There is that larger frame: we come from God and 
we return to Him in the end, in judgement and in hope. Just this is 
the motion from death to resurrection, the movement from exile to 
restoration. But apocalypse, though exotic in the world of texts, lives 
right next to the skin. It simply tells in our own halting speech the 
way of the world, the way of God with us in our earthly pilgrimage. 
So we are well prepared, by this book more than any other, to see 
in the wilderness, and in the very strange speech of the Lord of this 
wilderness, the stark realism and truth of Holy Scripture. 

Consider Moses’ pleading for his people before the Lord. Here we 
stand in the presence of speech that cannot be endured, a peal of 
thunder that cannot be understood, the eternal Fire standing upon 
the earth. Our speech is broken, for we stand before the Holy One 
of Israel—and He stands before us. The world breaks apart just here. 
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We overhear what we cannot hear, the holy Life of God, directly and 
concretely encountering the frail creature of earth. That is wilderness: 
no mediation, no indirectness, no veiled sign or symbol, but rather 
encounter, Face to face. This is Moses before the Lord and the text 
shatters on it. In this encounter overheard we discover what Holiness 
is. The Omnipotence of God is Moral Power: it is Holiness. But not 
as blind Force! The Lord’s Holiness is His Objectivity as Subjectivity; 
it is Personal Power. And we overhear it because as Living, personal 
Lord, as I AM, our God speaks—and hears. The details tell the story. 
The book of Numbers is built on juxtaposition; that is where we 
must begin. Deep within the book comes the odd mixture of tales 
that is the prophet Balaam and his oracles for the king of Moab, 
Balak. The Moabite king knows the people Israel all too well. “A 
people has come out of Egypt,” he says; “they have spread over the 
face of the earth, and they have settled next to me” (Num. 22:5). 
Like the pharaoh years ago, this enemy of Israel fears the people of 
God. “Come now, curse this people for me,” Balak implores Balaam, 
“since they are stronger than I” (Num. 22:6). The shadowy figure 
of Balaam, however, knows the true Lord; he knows that he will 
not be able to say or do anything against the word of this God. 
Already the text reminds us that we are deep within the doctrine 
of Divine Power: these tales relate the Power of Almighty God, 
ranged against the fear, the power, and the divinatory resources of the 
nations of the earth. After a fulsome act of piety—seven altars spread 
with sacrifice—Balaam opens his mouth and shocks the king: “Rise, 
Balak, and hear; listen to me, O son of Zippor: God is not a human 
being, that he should lie, or a mortal, that he should change his mind. 
Has he promised, and will he not do it? Has he spoken, and will he 
not fulfill it?” (Num. 23:18, 19). Balaam knows full well he is to curse 
Israel; but he cannot. Only blessing can come from this Lord to His 


covenant people! 
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Balaam seems to be one of these characters in Holy Scripture that 
stands at the penumbra of Israel, yet already belongs well within 
it. Like Jethro, the priest of Midian, or Melchizedek, the king 
descending from a heavenly realm, knowing neither father nor 
mother, already Balaam knows the Lord; already he is His servant. 
He speaks for Israel’s God, without earthly messenger or teacher; he 
is instructed and taken in hand by the Lord God Himself. In this 
way, Balaam stands for a whole tradition—a whole philosophical and 
ecclesial tradition—that knows the Lord’s Power and speaks of it out 
of a foreign tongue. This oracle belongs to Israel; it belongs to the 
fragmentary whole of the book of Numbers. It remains an anchor of 
the Pentateuch; yet it seems to speak another tongue, breath another 
air. For this is the portrait of the Almighty God that enters into the 
scholastic metaphysics of the Latin Church. Here is the sharp dividing 
line between Creator and creature—God is not a human being!—here 
too the moral rectitude of this God—He cannot lie. And here in 
unmistakable colors the impassible and immutable God: He is not 
mortal and cannot change His mind. His power is irresistible and 
unswerving: He promises; it is done! He speaks; and it is fulfilled! In 
Balaam’s prophecy we seem to overhear the birth of “classical theism,” 
the God so scorned as pagan and alien to the songs of Zion, yet 
present, alive, vivid within the Torah itself. It is an alien tongue: 
Balaam emerges into our text from a land along the Euphrates, a 
magus we might say, and disappears after his prophetic work, never 
to speak in Scripture again. Yet he is instructed directly by the Lord 
God of Israel. His words are given to the prophet, irresistibly given. 
The Power of the Lord, we learn here, realizes itself fully, and the 
Deity of this Lord is holy and immutable. This is one testimony of 
the book of Numbers. 

But not the only, not by a good measure. For this solemn 


pronouncement of the Lord’s immutable Power is juxtaposed to 
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the great encounter between the Lord and Moses, right in the arid 
heart of the wilderness. Here within the disorder of the book, we 
discover a movement, a pattern, an impulse of the liberated slaves 
marching to the land promised to them by Moses, the friend of God. 
Amid the shapeless and unanchored wanderings, a theme emerges, 
like a continuo: the people murmur; the Lord threatens destruction; 
Moses intercedes. Already the note is sounded at the beginning of 
the march. Moses has announced the victory songs for the Lord 
of Hosts: “Arise, O Lord, let your enemies be scattered, and your 
foes flee before you;” and at the day’s end, “Return, O Lord of the 
ten thousand thousands of Israel” (Num. 10:35-6). But such stirring 
martial airs cannot contain the grief and misery of a people, lost 
in arid lands. The very next moment, the next verse, the people 
complain; the Lord’s wrath is kindled. In highly compressed form we 
see the whole: the Fire that is the Lord burns; it scorches the camp, 
like an uncontrolled explosion. The hard Objectivity of the Lord 
bruises the people; they turn to Moses. The prophet prays to the Lord, 
and the Fire abates (Num. 11:1-3). If ever there were a rival portrait 
of the Lord God to one presented by Balaam, this would be the one. 
The Lord appears to rage like a blind Force: the camp is scorched 
wherever the Lord touches down, an uncontrollable Fury, melting 
the earth wherever Moses does not intercede. And how mutable is 
this God! Moses prays; the Lord relents. Is He not here “just like 
a mortal,” changing His mind, holding back His Hand? In a few 
short strokes, the book of Numbers seizes the lofty Lord of Balaam 
and breaks it in pieces. Here is an all-too-human Deity, reduced 
from the high heavens to a Potentate of this wilderness, burdened 
by a people who long for Egypt, and a prophet who—far from 
irresistibly following the Lord’s Word—intercedes for this wretched 
exiled people. This is the pattern. And for some ten chapters, the 


pattern only darkens, etched sharply into the desert landscape. 
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The people complain for food; Miriam and Aaron complain about 
Moses and his preeminence; the people shrink back from entering the 
promised land, fearing the giants that must live there; they mutiny, 
and elect a leader to take them back to the house of slavery; Korah 
and his sons denounce Moses and rebel against his leadership; the 
people cry out for water in a parched land; and finally Moses and 
Aaron too rebel against this zealous Lord. All this is a few scant 
chapters! Such compressed misery; such jealousy and envy; such 
hunger and thirst; such emptiness. The book of Numbers has placed 
us solidly within the world of suffering and hardship, a landscape 
stretched over with pain. This is the world Augustinians have learned 
to call the fallen world, and it is bruised with open sores: anger and 
malice and fear and envy, cruelties of every kind. And if Balaam 
announced to his hostile king the reign of a Lord of blessing and 
peaceful Power, Moses proclaims a God of Rage, of jealous Pride, and 
unprecedented Mutability. Thrown into stark relief is the honorific 
that Moses speaks to the Lord Face to face: this is what it means 
to speak in this way—wrenching prayers, agonized intercessions! 
Nothing but Jeremiah prepares us for this raw encounter, creature 
with Creator; nothing but Gethsemane prepares us for the burden of 
such intercession. 

Here is Moses and the Lord God after the rebellion of Korah 
and his sons in Numbers 16. The Levites will not endure such a 
one standing over them. “Is it too little that you have brought us 
up out of a land flowing with milk and honey to kill us in the 
wilderness, that you must also lord it over us?” (v. 13). So the sons 
of Eliab taunt Moses. Already Egypt is the promised land, the land 
filled with good things; already Moses, not the Lord, brings them 
up out of slavery. Moses too knows the language of small things: 
“Is it too little for you that the God of Israel”—Moses remembers 


who is Lord—“has separated you from the congregation of Israel, to 
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allow you to approach him in order to perform the duties of the 
Lord’s tabernacle, and to stand before the congregation and serve 
them?” (v. 9). Yes; too little by far! To all this the Lord responds with 
unquenchable wrath. “Separate yourselves from this congregation” 
the Lord warns Moses and Aaron, a play on the Levitical separateness, 
“so that I may consume them in a moment” (v. 21). Not enough is 
this desire to rend and destroy, but the Lord announces it a second 
time, when the whole congregation of Israel rebels against the 
authority of Moses. A plague surges out of the fiery Core of the 
Lord, lacerating the rebels. Into the sea of terror, Aaron steps with his 
censer, a sweet aroma before the Lord; he stands “between the dead 
and the living; and the plague was stopped” (v. 48). In just this way 
is he priest, the first and ideal steward of the mysteries of God. Moses 
and Aaron fall on their faces before this fery God; they intercede. 
Moses bargains, “O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall one 
person sin and you become angry with the whole congregation?” 
This mournful plea echoes earlier entreaties by the prophet. When 
the Lord threatens to destroy the people and raise up new children 
to God from Moses alone, Moses dares to remind the Lord of His 
mighty acts of deliverance, done before the eyes of all people. Moses 
dares to say that the nations will consider the Lord God powerless, 
unable to bring them to the land He promised—a direct refutation 
of the praise Balaam reserves for God alone. Moses dares to remind 
the Lord of His own Name, proclaimed in Exodus, the Lord “slow to 
anger, and abounding in steadfast love” (Exod. 34:6). Moses pleads for 
pardon for this people, a pardon as great as the Lord’s own covenant 
Love. Then the stunning reply: “I do forgive, just as you have asked” 
(Num. 14:20), this omnipotent Lord declares. And He announces 
His determination to execute judgement against this people that 
wearies Him: they—this generation of murmurers—will die in the 


wilderness; their penalty will be wrung out of them, year upon year 
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of wandering. Their children after them will inherit the land. Forty 
years long lasts this punishment, a whole generation to be whitened 
bones in this desert. 

Just this exchange, once more, we see with Miriam, the sister 
who drew Moses up out of the waters, and who sang at the water’s 
edge when the chariots and chariot drivers were swallowed up in 
the sea. Aaron intercedes with Moses: “Do not let her be like one 
stillborn, whose flesh is half consumed when it comes out of its 
mother’s womb!” Against this nightmare, Moses intercedes with the 
Lord: “O God, please heal her!” (Num. 12:12, 13). Slow is the Lord’s 
healing; yet it comes, and Miriam is to return to camp, saved by 
her brother, the humblest man “on the face of the earth” (v. 3). 
How close to the apostle Paul do Moses and Aaron stand here, the 
valiant defenders of their “kinsmen by birth.” How anguished Paul’s 
cry when he considers, for but a brief moment, the rejection of the 
Israelites; like Moses Paul would rather be cut out from the book of 
life than to allow his people to be cruelly torn out of the covenant and 
forgotten. Power and Holiness, the Lord’s own Perfections, seem to 
have descended upon these prophets and priests and apostles, and to 
lie very far gone from the Almighty God Himself. 

How troubling are these passages! Such vengeful fury; such 
jealousy; such slighted dignity, waiting to annihilate rebellion! So 
patient is Moses, so courageous and merciful, so resolute, he and his 
brother, a living wall shielding the living, interceding for the dead! 
How can this be the Lord God who is holy, who cannot lie, and 
who cannot change? How can this be the Omnipotent One we are 
to trust in life and in death, to follow, to bow down before and bless? 
How can an apocalypse of this sort be anything but a terror and a 
nightmare? What can a Christian say? 

We must remind ourselves, first of all things, that we rest our 


theological witness upon the truth that the Lord God manifests 
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Himself as such in our poor earthly ways and words. This is the 
bedrock on which we read Scripture, and respond with doctrine. 
Just this is the compatibilism we have spotted all along the way, the 
oasis springing into view at a bend in the wilderness road. Now such 
a maxim rules out certain ways of reading Scripture, ways familiar 
and long trod. Some of these paths will strike many readers—even 
those who deny this exegetical compatibilism—as nonstarters. For, 
we will not travel far in the school of Scripture, for example, by 
suggesting that all this Fire and entreaty in the book of Number 
is “primitive religion,” soon to be supplanted by a more favorable 
rationalism or scholasticism or progressivism. These are dry bones 
for any dogmatician. And few Christians will rest easy with a light 
dismissal of all this wilderness apocalypse as so much “Old Testament 
God of Wrath,” now thankfully supplanted by a “New Testament 
God of Love.” Such cheap reading of the Bible can never undergird 
a serious theological encounter with the Word of the Lord. But 
theological compatibilism also makes us wary of some far more 
attractive exegetical pathways. We can no longer appeal, as did 
Thomas or Calvin so freely, to a Scripture that spoke in “nurse- 
maid’s” tongue, accommodating our poor frailties, or instructing us 
with homey metaphor and imagery. Nor can we easily move up 
and beyond the written Scripture for a God who lives in ineffable 
Mystery, who cannot be known, who must not be approached, even 
by the most exalted and abstract categories theological minds can 
muster. Neither pole of these ways of reading are of much use to a 
theological compatibilist: the earthen vessels cannot be ignored, on 
one hand; the Aseity of God cannot be exalted beyond our knowing, 
on the other. So we must push on; we must strive to know God as 
such in these poor broken words. It is a glorious grace to be permitted 


to do so, but the way here is dark indeed. 
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We begin where the prophet Jeremiah did: with the indistinct and 
obscure subjectivity of the prophet himself. Like Jeremiah, Moses 
seems to share in the Lord’s own Subjectivity: it is not clear where 
the Divine Subject breaks off from the human. Moses seems to hold 
some of the Faithfulness of the Lord as his very own. It is he who 
remembers the covenant; he who recalls the Lord’s own Name; he 
who pities the afflicted and tenderhearted. Moses exemplifies in his 
own person the very Power of God, the Divine Humility. He it is 
who sets aside his dignity to intercede for Miriam and Aaron, rebels 
against his own office and rank. He it is who does not think it too 
little a thing to preserve the people from destruction and plague, 
however disloyal and defiant they may be. He it is who cries out, 
when the Spirit of the Lord descends on Israel, even on those far from 
the tabernacle: “Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his Spirit on them!” (Num. 11:29). Even 
Joshua, one of Moses’ chosen from his youth up, tries to flame Moses’ 
injured dignity: “My lord Moses,” he cries, “stop them!” (v. 28). (Who 
cannot hear the disciples’ injured vanity: Shall we rain down fire from 
heaven on them?) “Are you jealous for my sake?” Moses gently asks 
(v. 29). And in these brief few words the whole Moral Power of the 
Lord—His Humility—is distilled and set forth. Yet it is Moses who 
displays it! 

But the division is not clean here either. For Moses can also express 
and display his all-too-human frailty and misery. It is this same 
Moses, the most humble of men, who lashes out at the Lord: “Why 
have you treated your servant so badly? Why have I not found favor 
in your sight, that you lay the burden of all this people on me?” Not 
enough to complain to the God of the covenant that he must bear 
the people alone, Moses takes his misery to childbirth itself: “Did I 
conceive all this people? Did I give birth to them, that you should 


say to me, ‘Carry them in your bosom, as a nurse carries a sucking 
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child,’ to the land promised on oath to their ancestors?” (Num. 11:11, 
12). (Here the Motherhood of God is plainly stated; little wonder that 
the apostle Paul can speak of Himself as nursemaid!) In response, the 
Lord God affirms His own full Omnipotence: Is the Lord’s hand too 
short? “Now you shall see whether my word will come true for you 
or not” (Num. 11:23). Moses does not merely complain—who after 
all could blame him for a bit of harsh talk when he must endure so 
much from so many? But Moses steps further aside from the path of 
humility; he also arrogates to himself the Divine Power. This is the 
sin, it seems, he commits when he proclaims the gift of water to a 
thirsty people. “Listen, you rebels, shall we bring water for you out 
of this rock?” Moses asks, in full display of his angry power (Num. 
20:10). He twice strikes the rock; the water gushes forth. So vivid 
is the memory of this rebellion that the place is christened Meribah, 
Quarrel, for it is there that the friend of God did not trust in the Lord, 
to show His Holiness before the eyes of the Israelites (Num. 20:12). 
The price of this rebellion is steep: Moses will die before entering the 
promised land. Like Aaron, like Miriam and the thousand thousands 
of Israel, Moses too will be mortal, and be laid in the earth, east of the 
Jordan. The Lord here reclaims and displays His eternal Holiness; He 
alone is the One who bears and feeds and waters His flock. This is the 
Lord who gives His Name to Aaron as a blessing for all generations: 
this is the Lord who blesses and keeps; who makes His Face to shine; 
who grants His own Peace. (Num. 6:22-26) 

Now it is just this indeterminacy of Subjectivity that points to 
the spiritual apocalypse of this book, of this wilderness. It is no 
happenstance that the Spirit of the Lord descends on the people at the 
very beginning of their march; no, the whole wilderness journey lies 
under the Providence and Power of the Spirit. From the terrifying 
Glory displayed at the Red Sea to the savage battles fought on the 
edge of the promised land, the Spirit of God descends upon Israel, 
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illuminating the sky and the heart by its fery Power. We stand 
within the Spirit’s Power here. Everything blazes with this Fire; it is 
the Advent, the Event, of the Lord. In the book of Numbers we do 
not stand outside the events narrated, looking from without to the 
scene unfolding within. No, there is nothing external here; nothing 
stands at a safe remove from the Blaze. Rather, the clear borders of 
agency and object, of time and sequence, are broken up, dissolved, 
scattered by this spiritual Power: look, it is happening now! For just 
this reason the Spirit is Liberty, a Freedom that shakes the heavens 
and the earth. 

In the spiritual Power of God we are brought within the moment 
when slavery ends and the struggle, the birthpangs of freedom 
begins. This is /abor, conflict and struggle, a work and a birth that 
unfolds in any wilderness march. The Power of God, turned toward 
the creature, is personal: it concerns liberty, the birth of persons. No 
abstract Power this, but rather the breaking of slavery, the wrenching 
transformation and cost that is exacted when liberty is announced 
and seized. There are no slaves in the household of God. But it is 
painful labor, for a society but also for a self, to break the chains of 
slavery. Liberation theologians speak of such pain with real power, of 
the external and the internal bondage. The bitter realism of the book 
of Numbers, its stark portrait of a fallen, broken world, sets out the 
landscape in which freedom is born. Quarrel and envy, jealousy and 
mean-spiritedness, rebellion and quiet treachery, whispered at night 
in the tent grounds: this is the world we all know, not romantic, not 
clear and clean, but harsh, fearsome, brittle, and broken in pieces. The 
spiritual Power of God will break into such a world only with fire, a 
violent shaking and upheaval. As we read these chapters, we too enter 
this dark world, caught up in its mysteries and secret places, broken 
apart in the struggle for liberty, the Lord’s true blessing. In these 


chapters we enter into the work that, in the end, and so, from the first, 
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is Christ’s very own. This is Christ’s work of atonement, the hard 
labor against sin and death, the agon that is His victory over slavery. 
This is not the place where we set out this doctrine of satisfaction, 
but it must be recorded here, for the wilderness journey expresses in 
apocalyptic idiom the event of our redemption. This is the numinous 
Power of God that overspreads the frail earth, and draws us upward, 
within, to the Eternal Now that is God. Such is the revelatory power 
of this book. 

In this book, in its “then” but also its “now,” we are drawn into 
the very Life of God. This event is set out in earthen vessels: we are 
not through some elixir brought into a land of language that can 
speak divine things in its own tongue. No, we remain within the 
house of human language, and we speak not with the tongues of 
angels but of frail, human creatures. But in that tongue, we speak 
things heavenly, God in His Aseity and Might. We are shown the 
deification of Moses; and in just this way, the foreshadowing of that 
great Glory, the Incarnation. We speak of the Transfiguration here, 
of Mount Tabor, the vision of Uncreated Light. There is something 
of a Personal Life in the One God, something beyond all saying that 
is Word: Speaking and Hearing, living Exchange. We must not say 
too much here! We know and follow at a distance, and never more 
so than here. But the book of Numbers brings us within the heavenly 
throne room, the royal court where the Lord speaks and commands 
and hears the entreaties and cries that come into His Presence. In 
this wilderness we do not enter a palace where the kings sit in royal 
purple; that scenery remains the province of Isaiah and Job and the 
majestic opening of Genesis. Here on our wanderings, we are caught 
up in the dwelling place of the Almighty on march with His people, 
the Lord of Hosts, the warrior King. But He is alive, personal, a 
Subject of infinite Liberty and Holiness. He is One, Utterly and 
Uniquely One. But He is Subject; even and especially in His Unicity. 
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We are not to imagine a univocal predication of such conversation 
within the Personal Life of God. Much modern doctrine of Trinity is 
marred, I say, by too vivid and concrete an application of command 
and speech to the inner Life of God. But we will have time enough to 
set this out more fully and properly when we turn to the Mystery of 
the Triune Life. But here we must say that this exchange, this living 
encounter between the prophet and the Lord, points to and mystically 
speaks, as an objective sign, of the personal Subjectivity that burns 
throughout the Lord’s Objective Power. 

Now I should be quick to say here that I do not intend, by 
this pointing and mystical speaking, a Kantian-like move from 
contradiction to a noumenal beyond. Nor do I think that 
juxtaposition and “creative tension” give us a Tillichian warrant for 
speaking in symbols, “broken symbols,” that contain frank 
contradictions, since the Ultimate can never be addressed with 
“proper speech.” Precisely not that! We have genuine knowledge of 
God; this theological realism cannot be shaken, as all else rests upon 
it. But it is the Invisible Things of God, His Deity and Power, that 
are rendered visible in the things He has made, but without shedding 
their character as the invisible and unseen. Just this is compatibilism 
in the doctrine of revelation, and we see its outworking here in the 
theological exegesis of Holy Scripture. Just so does the Subjectivity 
of God become objective, yet remains the personal subjective Life of 
God alone. In the book of Numbers we enter this sublime Mystery. 

Prayer takes place within the molten Life of Divine Power, 
disclosed in the apocalypse that is Numbers. Now it is here, in the 
most concrete and vital heart of Christian life that we take up with 
renewed seriousness the juxtaposition of Divine Immutability and 
Divine Passion, the oracle of Balaam and the entreaty of Moses, 
the bargain between the prophet and the Lord in the wilderness. 


We recall, in this living and particular event that is prayer, the 
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axiom that guides our whole doctrine of God: that the Attributes 
of the One God are unique, and in the Communication to the 
creature, they remain incommunicable. These two, the unique and 
the incommunicable, are themselves diverse, not reducible, one to 
the other; yet they indwell. They are themselves perichoretic; they 
are one. These axioms, should they be more than bare principles, 
must do real work here. We must be able to see how such lofty 
scholastic terms can bend down, lower themselves to the dust where 
the creatures of the Lord God dwell, and raise up their cries to the 
Almighty. No more than the Reality of God itself can the reality of 
prayer be a matter abstract and coldly intellectual. Prayer is not a 
“puzzle case!” In the Institutes, Calvin writes movingly of heart-felt 
piety, a faith that claims one’s whole life, which cannot “airily flit 
about in the head” as a proud, coldly abstract, a gleaming conceptual 
surface, but must rather descend deep into the heart, the fiery pulse of 
a human life. (How cruel the caricature preserved of this passionate 
man—a chilly and remote lawyer, it is said, a doctrinal calculator! 
Nothing could be further from the truth.) When we reflect, under 
the guidance of Holy Scripture, on the very possibility and practice 
of prayer, we enter into the proper domain of the doctrine of 
Omnipotence. This is where this doctrine and Attribute live; for this 
they came. The perfect Power of God, the Vitality of the Lord’s 
Nature, must be present, truly present to His creatures in prayer. The 
unique Attributes of God must be manifest in Christian prayer, the 
Immutability and the Living Subjectivity that just is Divine Power. 
They must remain the Lord’s own Reality, even in their relation to 
another; and they must be One. This is what it means to address 
Almighty God in prayer. 

Now, Friedrich Schleiermacher famously said that the true 
Christian prayer was, Thy Will be done. Of course we can see why. 


The Deity who just is Absolute Cause could have no other relation to 
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the creature than effective Power; the creature who depends utterly 
upon such a Creator can say only, fiat, let it be. No one should 
mistake the rich piety that impels Schleiermacher’s doctrine of prayer. 
This is no cold rationalism! And there is seldom a more moving 
tribute to simple Christian dignity than a prayer, lifted up before 
and to Almighty God, that assents, in season and out, to God’s 
mighty Purpose in a human life. Just such a prayer Christ offered 
up in Gethsemane, at the cost of His whole life. And it is inscribed 
in the Christian breastplate and shield, the armor that is the Lord’s 
Prayer. Though Schleiermacher’s prayer satishes stringent conceptual 
demands, let it be said that it is no abstraction, no pale ghost of a 
concrete Christian prayer. But, “Thy Will be done” cannot be the full 
measure of Christian prayer, nor of Divine Omnipotence, not by a 
generous margin. 

Christian prayer follows closely the contours of prophetic prayer. 
Like Moses’ encounter with the Lord God in the wilderness, faithful 
prayer calls upon the Lord—it is invocation—it pleads with the Living 
God—it is entreaty and petition—it cries out for the broken and 
broken-hearted—it is intercession—and it falls down before Almighty 
God—it is contemplation and reverence. Prayer is living exchange, 
encounter between Creator and creature. On it hangs the whole 
commerce between the Lord and His covenant people, and in the 
shadow of its mighty work lies the outline of the Christian life, bent 
down to breaking, raised up and restored, exiled into the land that is 
waste, returned, rejoicing, reconciled. All too often the “problem of 
prayer”—its place within the doctrine of Divine Omnipotence—finds 
itself reduced to a technical debate over “divine answer” in prayer, 
as though the problem dogmaticians face in this doctrine can be 
exhausted by a close study of the divine response to human petition. 
To be sure, that problem can hardly be waved away with the back of 
a hand! But the deeper reality that prayer exemplifies for the doctrine 
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of Attributes moves far beyond such abstract worries. The central 
reality we must face here is the exchange, the living commerce between 
an Almighty God and His frail creature, the one who cries out to 
Him, day and night. Prayer is not a night-deposit slot where petitions 
and entreaties are slipped through the opening, only to be answered 
or ignored in the next day’s mail. Even less does prayer resemble the 
caricature we mentioned in passing earlier: the great and terrible Oz, 
a ghostly head floating amid clouds of steam and smoke, granting 
audiences on a whim, turning away others at the royal door. Prayer 
is not life before an imperial Quiz-master: the book of Numbers has 
well demonstrated that truth. If there be anything at all, anything 
true, anything honorable, just, commendable or pleasing at all in 
prayer, it must be a living relation, an encounter and exchange, in 
which the world the Lord God has made reaches out and finds its 
Maker. It must rise up like incense, with a sweet savor; it must be a 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, well-pleasing to the Lord. Now, how can 
these things be? 

We look into the deep things of God now. In the book of 
Numbers, in this highly fractured lens, fixed on eternal places, we 
catch a glimpse, as in a glass darkly, of the Paschal Mystery of 
Christ, blazing within the Personal Life of God. There is, to be sure, 
an Omnipotence, a Humility and Holiness, that is the Lord’s own, 
sovereign and free, dependent on no creation, eternally God’s own 
Power. We acknowledge the Transcendence and superabundant 
Aseity of God in each affirmation of His Subjectivity and 
incommunicable Life. Just this is what we intend when we speak 
of God’s Reality as such, known in earthly words: never is the 
knowledge of God confined to His turning toward us, never 
domesticated by His mere appearance to us, a relation that can bring 
us only back home to our own subjectivity. No, the inner and utterly 


free Aseity of God is the root and source, the life and great hope, 
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of all creaturely knowledge of Him. So even in the investigation 
of prayer, and most especially in the investigation of prayer as the 
Paschal Mystery of Christ, we stand in the fiery Presence of the 
transcendent God. But we look now at this God who has become 
flesh for our kind and for our plight: the Word spoken into the sin- 
sick world, to walk its hard ways, and to be bent on its hard cross. 
The book of Numbers, in its wilderness encounters and in its lofty 
praise of the changeless One, manifests in its own frail idiom the very 
mind of Christ. 

What we overhear in the agonized intercessions and entreaties of 
Moses and Aaron is the very prayer of that Prophet and Priest who 
fell on His face before the Lord in that dark garden, across the Kedron 
ravine. The book of Numbers is the event and literary remains of 
the inner Life of Christ. In broken fragments we read of Christ’s 
own mind in Gethsemane, His own Inwardness on the cross. This 
is prayer: entering the personal Exchange that is the atonement. For 
this reason the book of Hebrews presents Christ as the High Priest 
who intercedes for us daily, eternally: Christ’s own satisfaction takes 
place now. The pleading for our souls and sakes has a history, to be 
sure; it takes place then, in the wilderness wanderings, and uniquely 
on Calvary, but as times past, these events are taken up into times 
present, the eternal Life of God. Aaron is priest in just this sense: he 
stands between the living and the dead, Christ’s own priestly Work. 
Moses is prophet in just this sense: he intercedes for us with the Lord, 
Christ’s own prophetic Work, Himself God. The daring distribution 
of subjectivity we find in Numbers, the deification of Moses, speaks 
in its own idiom, of Christ’s Personal Life, His Hypostatic Union 
with the Word. The technical examination of Chalcedonian 
Christology belongs to another day, but here we must say that 
Christian prayer, Christian reading of Numbers, brings us within 


the veil, to the holy mercy seat, to Christ’s own Person. He just 
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is the Living Exchange between creature and Creator; He just is 
the Subject in Objectivity; He just is the Communion of God with 
and for all flesh. He, Jesus Christ, is Holy Humility. Prayer is the 
participation in the Incarnate Word, under the conditions of sin and 


of grace. 


§4h. The Mutable Immutability of the Omnipotent One 


Now, the applicatio: How does this Christological reading of prayer 
and of the book of Numbers illumine the juxtaposition of Mutability 
and Immutability in the doctrine of Omnipotence? When Moses 
prays, “Forgive this people as you have in the past,” and the Lord 
answers, “I do forgive,” what kind of human-divine transaction is 
signified here? How can the Personal Life of Christ enact and explain 
what we see in this expression of Divine Power? We recall that 
Divine Power is not a species of doing what one wills; nor is it 
effective and Absolute Cause. We do not turn to the Lord in prayer 
first and principally because we intend to entreat One who Acts, to 
influence His Decision and effective Working. Nor do we aim to be a 
log stuck into a flowing Stream, diverting its course, bending its path. 
Prayer, rather, is being drawn to the great Teacher, entering into His 
blessed Light, receiving as communication and gift His Life. Just this 
is participatio Christi. But how is this immutable? How mutable? 
Now, it is tempting here to simply resolve the conflict through 
eliminating—or through redefinition, eliminating de facto—one side 
of the relation. We have seen process theologians resolve this conflict 
through denying Omnipotence, or controlling Power. And we may 
consider Barth’s own resolution a species of redefinition: 
Immutability is refashioned as Fidelity, the unswerving Loyalty to 
covenant and creation.’ Divine Fidelity is fully compatible with 


change; such changes must only serve the telos of creation, the 
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human creature in covenant obedience to the Lord. Such is the 
radical commitment of Barth to the Lord God of Israel as the Living 
Lord. Anything short of this passionate Freedom, Barth holds, would 
render Almighty God an inert thing, a brute force. Of course we 
can only delight in Barth’s strong defense of the Personal Nature of 
God! But saying immutable when one means faithful could scarcely 
count as a defense of Immutability by a scholastic yardstick. (Just this 
is Barth’s point, after all.) Nor, I think, would it count by a close 
exegesis of Balaam’s prophecy in Numbers. (And here he would be 
guarded.) The Lord is not human, so cannot lie; yes, this is Barth’s 
account too. But, the Lord is not mortal, so cannot change His Mind; 
no, this does not seem squared with Barth’s account. Something 
stronger is demanded here. But Barth is not alone in His application 
of redefinition to soothe the neuralgic point of doctrinal conflict. The 
scholastic tradition itself offers its own form of redefinition, this time 
of the other term in this relation, Mutability. 

Thomas will stand for the Latin tradition as a whole here in his 
firm refusal to countenance change in God. The passages we have 
adduced in Numbers, the celebrated parallels in Exodus, and, in 
another key, in Genesis, are all handled with the same reductive 
exegesis: Where Holy Scripture says change or repent or grant, we are 
to read metaphor, or form of Biblical expression. The Immutable Lord 
wills that His eternal Decree be realized through contingent, mutable 
agents. To them, all appears changed when the lament is raised and 
heard; for the Lord, and for the theologian (!), nothing has changed 
but the Eternal has been realized through the creature’s own petition 
and lament. The prophecy of Balaam: yes, most certainly defended! 
But the priestly intercession of Aaron, the prophetic shielding of 
Moses: no, that does not seem protected by this armature at all. For 
the juxtaposition between the mutable and immutable cannot be so 


easily remedied as all that. 
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Here we must appeal to the Uniqueness of the Divine Relatio ad 
extra: there is no category or kind into which this relation fits, no 
membership to claim and realize. The mechanisms and entailments 
imported from creaturely relations, however abstract—cause, or 
deliberation, or effective agency—can never align or resolve the 
mystery and conflict of this unique Relation. Reflection along these 
lines, we may think, prompted Cyril’s famous afhrmation of the 
Divine Son suffering impassibly on the cross. Some critics, in more 
sour moments, imagine this a species of paradox or oxymoron—an 
Orwellian turn of phrase in service of lofty goals—but I think we 
might step back from such harsh judgements. It may well be that 
Cyril in his Christology ran hard up alongside this very obstacle that 
weighs us down, and found the juxtaposition best acknowledged by 
frankly afhrming both, and in just that way, expressing the unique 
Mystery that is Christ and His Passion. Just so we might say that the 
Divine Relation to another is Mutable Immutability, the fiery Spirit 
of the Lord, unchangeably Alive. But we can say more, I believe. The 
book of Numbers impels us on. 

The structure of the book itself will guide us. We see the 
fundamental pattern here: a law or Holiness Code standing guard on 
either side of a wilderness journey, Immutability forming an inclusio 
around Mutability. The book of Numbers expresses in its own idiom 
the frank juxtaposition and full afhrmation of both Changelessness 
and Change. In our idiom we would say, “real difference; real 
identity.” Even as energy is both dynamism and objective matter, 
both true, both distinct, so we say, mutatis mutandis, that the 
Omnipotent God is real Subject, real Object, not in change and 
transformation but in simple, absolute union. Just so, we say, real 
Immutability, real Mutability; both true and incommensurate; both 
one. We apply this literary structure not univocally or directly, but 
rather spiritually, mystically: the Personal Nature of God, His 
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Omnipotence, is exemplified there. We have spoken of the fractured 
nature of this book, its apocalyptic dynamism. That too expresses 
in the sensus plenior the Eternal Now of God, breaking into our 
world, even here, even now. In this book we are taken up into the 
superabundant Mystery that is God, His own Vitality. Just so we 
have seen Christology set forth in the very events and sequence of 
Numbers: His Person as Deity and humanity, distinct and yet One. 

The apostle Paul expresses just this conviction when, in the 
Corinthian letters, he afhrms that “our ancestors were all under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea, and all were baptized into 
Moses [NB!] in the cloud and in the sea, and all ate the same spiritual 
food, and all drank the same spiritual drink. For they drank from 
the spiritual rock that followed them, and the rock was Christ” (1 
Cor 10:1-4). Indeed, this entire chapter would repay close study, 
as it offers within the canon itself a Christological, spiritual reading 
of Holy Scripture, dwelling intently on the wilderness journey. Of 
course we may read this Pauline exegesis as a florid example of 
the rather tame practice of foreshadowing or historical analogy: the 
Corinthian community, it might be said, is likened in a rough and 
ready way to the Israelites after exodus, their food and drink to the 
spiritual sustenance that is properly found in Christ alone. (“Now 
these things occurred as examples for us,” [v. 6].) But it is surely 
significant that Paul does not speak in these verses in such a measured 
and conventional tone. “The rock was Christ,” he says quite 
firmly—metaphysically, we might say. We have every reason, | 
believe, when we consider deeply the Divine Relation of 
Immutability and Mutability to take the apostle Paul with full 
seriousness. 

In the Mystery of the Incarnation, creaturely time is bent. It is 
taken up into the eternal, even as our flesh is taken up into Deity. 


What takes place under Caesar Augustus, in a shed in David’s city, 
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takes place in another sense, yet altogether really, in the wilderness 
beyond the Jordan. Just this is what we mean when we say that time 
and eternity have met in Christ. Time and its order, its direction and 
impulse, are not destroyed—precisely not that! No, the movement 
from death to life, from exile to return, cannot be shaken: it is the 
Lord’s promise to His creatures. But our time is taken up into His, 
and in that way, receives as communicated, the Eternity that is God. 
Our intercessions and commerce with the Lord God take place in 
that bent and hallowed time. The Mutability that is also the Lord’s 
Power is the Incarnation as it exists—“preexists’—in eternity. We 
want to be precise here. We do not propose that the Divine Son 
is mutability within the Godhead, nor a “readiness” for Incarnation 
among the Triune Persons. No! This is a rather rarifed form of 
Arianism, but Arianism, all the same. What we hear in the book 
of Numbers, rather, and aim to set out here, is the conviction that 
God’s very Nature, His own fiery Omnipotence, is “disposed” to 
Incarnation, the entire Godhead. Perfect Power is Humility in just 
this sense. The fiery Dynamism that just is Omnipotence is Life, 
Movement, Energy. It eternally consists in and anticipates the 
Incarnation through its Divine Mutability. Just this is spiritual 
Nature. Though we must take up this task more directly in Divine 
Omniscience, even here we must say that the act of Incarnation is no 
novelty in God, no decision to be realized or adopted, no remedy. 
Rather this Mutability is the Divine Power in its dynamic Life. It is 
Eternal: immutable Mutability. This is what Barth means, I believe, 
when he says that Christ makes us His contemporaries: we are drawn, 
as by the good Teacher, to His time, the eternal temporality. Perhaps 
this gives us another avenue into the perplexing doctrine of the 
Logos Ensarkos, beloved by Barth.°! Even as the apostle tells us that 
the Mind of Christ is exemplified and enacted by the lowering of 
Christ into the form of a slave, so the Humility of the Lord God is 
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exemplified and enacted in His lowly readiness to hear, to bend down 
to His creatures in the dust, to have real commerce with those who 
are perishing. He will do this. It is not too little a thing for Him to 
take the form of a slave, to attend to us, to turn His Face toward 
us. That is His Goodness, His astonishing Humility. He asks, in that 
merciful exchange, What will you have me do for you? For just this 
reason the Incarnate Christ asks this very thing of the supplicants 
who come His way. He hears. He communicates His own Life to 
us in prayer, His own Vitality and Blessing. And as we cannot say, 
from our exiled home, east of Eden, just how the Eternal Word could 
become and live and die as one of us; just so we cannot say, as 
creatures of the earth, how the Eternal can assume our time, our days 
and years, into His Presence, so that we may speak and He may hear. 
But with the full realism that is the Incarnation, we may afm, Yes, 
the Lord God, the omnipotent One, is mutable in just this way. 

But not without His immutable Holiness! The Attributes of God, 
though unique, are also indivisible: we do not have Humility without 
Holiness, even as we do not receive the humanity of Christ without 
His concomitant Deity, or the Personal Life of God without His utter 
Unicity. The Omnipotence of God is exemplified and enacted in His 
Objectivity, His Holiness and Holiness Code, His Glory that burns 
away defilement, His Fire that consumes the straw and rubble of our 
errant ways. He remains Subject in this too! He demands; He rules 
and judges; He surges forth with His own Power, His irresistible 
Life. He begets obedience; He sheds abroad our reverence and our 
contrition. This is the personal Holiness that is communicated to 
frail creatures, yet remains His very own. These two, Holiness and 
Humility, are not paired, as though one were external, the other, 
internal; nor again, as though one were eternal, the other temporal; 
nor still, as though one were justice and the other mercy. No, this is 


a form of univocity and literalism in the reading of Holy Scripture 
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that cannot serve theology well. All Divine Perfections indwell one 
another; in just this way, they are one. But as Christ is King even 
in His Lowliness, and especially there, so too the Lord God is 
omnipotent Fire, holy Eternity, even in, and especially there, in His 
lowly Presence before the creatures He has made, the sinners of His 


own redeeming. 


§4i. The Book of Genesis 


The pattern of omnipotent Humility we see in the celebrated 
creation narrative in the book of Genesis. We recall once again that 
we are not now setting out a doctrine of creation—not yet!—but 
rather, the form of Divine Omnipotence that is the Lord’s relation to 
another. This is our task when we turn to the opening of Genesis, 
even as it was our task in the complex fragments and disorder of 
Numbers. We examine in these books, indeed in Holy Scripture as 
a whole, the Attributes of God as they are carried, expressed, and 
indirectly depicted in the frail words of the people of God. Even as 
Divine Power was set out as a Perfection of the Divine Nature—the 
Lord’s Dunamis—so the Moral Power of God is communicated in His 
unique Relation ad extra, His holy Humility. Irreducible, diverse, and 
one, these traits and likenesses of Divine Omnipotence are caught 
up in the Light of revelation, in the Moral Power that irradiates the 
universe. Omnipotence, though it has both direction and impulse as 
it turns toward creatures, remains at heart and through and through 
a Virtue, in the old sense of the word: an ethical Strength. We 
have lingered over the Holiness of God as set forth in the book of 
Numbers, a personal Holiness that is at once mutable and eternally 
Immutable. And because it is the One Lord, this Holiness is also, 
and not reducible to, His Humility, a Lowliness proceeding from 


the Father of Lights to the suffering earth, an Incarnate Lord who 
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hears and heals and bears His creatures’ sorrows, to the very end. The 
book of Numbers in its apocalyptic idiom sets forth Humility and 
Holiness, but in an order and an emphasis: This is the holy Lord, 
the consuming Fire, who is also humble. In the holy Humility that 
is the Lord’s relatio ad extra, it is Holiness first and principally, in 
Numbers; then second—but not secondarily|—His Humility. In the 
book of Genesis, that order is reversed: first and principally, Humility, 
the Lowliness of this omnipotent Lord, and then, second—and not 
secondarily—His Holiness, the unquenchable One. 

The stately opening of Holy Scripture recounts the beginning, the 
origin of God’s omnipotent relation to another. In the beginning, 
God established the unique Relation that is this Lord with this earth, 
the Relation we term, in one dimension, and not exhaustively, 
Omnipotence. At this radical beginning, the absolute origin, the Lord 
exemplifies and manifests His own Being toward another, who is 
not yet. The initiative in any relation ad extra, we learn here, lies 
with Almighty God: He makes a relation possible; He completes it. 
The solemn order of these first six days, the Hexameron, stands in 
sharp contrast to the disorder of the book of Numbers. (This is not 
to say there is only order in Genesis, not by a good measure! Indeed, 
the relation of this opening prologue to the “generations” of the 
ancestors is one of the enduring problems in Genesis commentary. 
The “mixed genre” of Genesis may not equal that of Numbers—what 
could?—but it is present all the same, and marks out this book, too, 
as member of the biblical canon.) The opening of Genesis recounts 
a dignity, and regularity, and sequence to the Lord’s relation to 
another that does not appear—at least at first reading!—in the mixed 
genre of Numbers. Genesis 1 sets forth with immense dignity the 
pattern of Divine Power toward another: God, the sole Power and 
Commander, speaks; the command is fulfilled; God recognizes the 


goodness of the creature; God blesses it; the creature is named and 
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placed in order. This the bat quol, the Divine Voice that rings out 
with limitless Power, infinite Life. 

We note first: the Divine Voice speaks in jussive mood—Let there 
be. Though no single word or pattern of speech can bear the whole 
weight of exegesis, we should not overlook the richness of this 
grammatical form. The imperative mood, in English as well as 
Hebrew, concerns an address to one already existing, ready (or not) 
to obey: Hear, O Israel! is the imperative mood, relying on the 
second-person address, and implying the already existing object of 
the command. Not so the jussive! These forms are typically used in 
the first and third person, and can carry “performative” powers: they 
enact what they command, in virtue of their commanding. “Let it be 
with me as you have said:” not simple assent here, in Mary’s word to 
the angel’s greeting—I consent, for example; or I accept—but rather 
a gracious welcome that is itself an enactment of the Lord’s promise 
that she shall be filled with grace. In Genesis, the creative jussive Let 
there be expresses the verb fo be in an open-handed way, a command 
that is a permission, an order that is a gift, a speaking forth of created 
things out of the sheer Vitality that is the Lord God Himself. 

We catch a glimpse of this Divine Fire, radiating out into the 
emptiness of noncreation, when we take note of the clear distinction, 
in this opening chapter, between the jussive command Let there be 
and the Divine Naming, “God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night” (Gen. 1:5). Unlike Creating, Divine Naming implies 
the reality of the creature named and renamed. The bare reality of 
the creature is welcomed into being; then it is named. Now, consider 
how the whole creation narrative—and the indirect reflection of the 
Divine Power ad extra—would have been transformed had Naming 
been the creating Act itself, The Divine Naming might have called 


creatures into being, after all; indeed an imperative naming could 
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have summoned all things into being through announcing their 
name. “Be thou light!” It is not too far an imaginative leap to think 
of Naming as Creating, after all, for we catch a glimpse of what 
this might look like when we examine God’s act of Naming within 
the covenant history of Israel. There the Lord God bestows names 
upon the figures lit up against the dark background of peoples and 
empires, and fashions them anew. The Divine Naming transforms 
Abram and Sarai into the progenitors of the promise, Abraham and 
Sarah, the fisherman Simon into the disciple Peter, the zealot Saul 
into the apostle Paul. (Just this transforming power, we may think, 
is communicated in proper measure to the human creature, the 
Adamah, in its power to name the animals.) But a subtle 
transformation in the account of Divine Power would be introduced 
into the doctrine of Divine Perfections were God to Name all 
creatures into being. Not a rich profusion of creatures, pouring forth 
from limitless Life, but rather a direct Command with a specific 
denomination; not a Word that gives rise to many kinds, swarms 
and herds and seeds of all sorts, dazzling and muted lights, and a vast 
starry heaven, but rather this very thing, this Name, ordered from the 
depths of nonexistence into being; not a jussive but an imperative: 
this would be creation as Naming. But as it is, Genesis shows us that 
Naming serves another purpose altogether. When Genesis speaks of 
God naming the light Day, we are told how the story will continue. 
We are shown, in Divine Naming, how this solemn prologue is 
delicately tied to the events and signs and ancestors that form the 
great bulk of the book of Generations. Naming is an expression 
of the divine providence, the form of divine tending that extends 
throughout covenant history. 

Not so creation! This Act is unique, at the alpha and at the omega 
of created history, an absolute Origin of life, out of nothingness 


and out of death. Just so, the manifestation of the Divine Power, 
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rendered in this particular grammatical form, is unique, the gracious 
wonder of the Divine Power turned toward another. For in the 
jussive, the unique Power of God is manifested: Divine Speech pours 
out into being. The wonderful and the ineffable lie buried in such 
a command. To “let something be” enacts both a command and an 
invitation, a welcome. It is a gracious turn of phrase: let us walk 
together; let there be music at our feast; let the ground rise up to 
meet you. Already it is a blessing, a courtesy, a shedding abroad. 
It is of course an expression of power, and it brings into being an 
event, a task, an object, and an aim. But it does so as an imperative 
does not: the hand is open in a jussive, the palm turned upward to 
the sky, outward to the reality welcomed in. True to his Aristotelian 
roots, Thomas called God the “most liberal giver,” and here we see 
an instance, a cardinal instance. The Power to create is generative, 
yes. But it is so as a lavish welcome into being, a communication of 
Life that rings out with the joy of the Divine Life itself. Come in, the 
Voice says; come home; welcome! 

Little we can say can capture the aching beauty of such Generosity. 
As there is nothing quite so dear to a human heart as the turn once 
again home, the arms open in welcome, the table laid, the old wounds 
forgiven, the love rekindled; so there is nothing quite so magnificent, 
so tender, so superabounding as the Divine Command that welcomes 
in created being. We draw in our breath with joy beyond hope when 
the lost, the left for dead, the betrayed are returned to us in life. To be 
given the dead back to earthly life, to welcome Lazarus to the table 
once more, to see in the flesh, to touch and lean against a beloved in 
resurrection life, to hear our name spoken by an executed Lord: this is 
wonder. As it shall be at the end of all things, so it is at the beginning: 
God will give what He commands, Life, a share in the Divine Life. 


When we turn to the prologue of Genesis, then, we ask what the 
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word Let there be discloses to us of things heavenly, communicated in 
human, earth-filled words. 

We begin by noting the central place accorded to light in the 
creation narrative. Augustine noted long ago that darkness, though 
named, is never blessed, never called good; nor is the dark limitless 
water nor the formless void nor the abyss hallowed and marked as 
an enduring element of creaturely reality. Rather, light, and day, 
and the greater and lesser lights, and the stars, fixed in the luminous 
heaven: these are named, and blessed, and set forth as markers for days 
and for seasons and for years. Fully half of the six days of creation 
are given over to light, the radiant glory of the created realm. Also 
as old as Augustine, and surely older, is the recognition that this 
heavenly light precedes the creation of the sun and moon, as does 
the evening and morning, the ancient definition and marker of the 
day. “Break forth, O beauteous heavenly light,” begins the great 
Lutheran chorale of Christmastide, “and welcome in the morning.” 
We Christian readers can never put aside, most especially here, the 
wonderful superabundance that is the Light of Christ, the great 
Morning Star. Just this the prologue to John sets out, in parallel 
solemnity: the Light shines in the darkness, and the darkness does not 
overcome it. From such imagery is born the rich Nicene language 
of divine generation, Light from Light, True God from True God. 
Now, it is not a contradiction to this reading—precisely not 
that!—that the sharp delimitation is drawn, in the Creed, between 
begetting and making, the Divine Procession and creation. Rather, 
it is this very personal element we wish to draw attention to here. 
The Divine Relation ad extra can never be confused with the inner 
Tripersonal Godhead; certainly not. But the very idiom and teaching 
of Genesis, in the Power of the Holy Spirit, can say more, infinitely 


more, that the ostensive meaning suggests. We are brought into the 
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heavenly throne room here, too, and we see, in the making of all that 
is, an echo, a resonance, a trace and hymn, of the beauteous Light that 
is God’s very Life. The Lord God is Fire; we learn that from the books 
of Exodus and Numbers. But that powerful Fire is Light, gracious 
Light. We learn that astonishing lesson from the book of Genesis. 

And we note that Genesis does not narrate the beginning of God. 
It is taken, and properly so, that Israel’s Scripture does not share 
the confidence or brazenness of its contemporaries by including in 
its Holy Book the “story of the gods,” the archetypical mythology. 
No cosmic struggle in the house of the ancient gods, no clash of 
Titans, no birth of deity from the waters of the morning; none of 
this. Rather, Genesis simply begins with God. He occupies the whole 
space of this narrative, and pushes out any second actor, divine or 
human, and any power that is not His own. Just so we begin theology 
itself with the truth of God’s Reality and Power; no preamble to the 
Presence of God, no apologetics nor proof. It is not that they are 
faithless or without place in theology; certainly not! They too belong 
within the doctrine of faith, and within the rational worship of 
Almighty God. But we do not begin there, for there is no beginning 
of God. He speaks; He commands; He lives. That is the opening 
witness of Genesis, the form of all proper dogmatics. 

For this reason, too, we should acknowledge the deep insight of 
our ancestors in the faith when they attribute the Pentateuch to 
Moses as prophetic author. That no one could possibly have seen 
the events narrated in Genesis 1, not even one as elevated as Moses, 
the friend of God, is sometimes taken as a criticism or refutation of 
the Mosaic authorship of the book. God acted alone, in majestic 
and generative Solitude, and no creature attended Him in this 
omnipotent work. To be sure, that is just the form, the pattern, and 
the solemn dignity of that opening chapter. But the conviction that 


God acts alone in creation gives weight to Mosaic authorship, not 
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to its denial. For this chapter does not offer a bare cosmogony any 
more than a mythos, a theogony. Rather we have in Genesis 1 a 
sublime procession of the creatures from the Creator—as Thomas 
styles his questions on creation—that is set forth in decidedly human 
words. This is not to say that the narrative is anthropomorphic! Earthy 
depictions of the Lord are to be sure present throughout Holy Writ; 
we have encountered them already in the book of Numbers. Such 
human-scale portraits of the Almighty have their own inspired gift to 
give in our knowledge of the surpassing Divine Reality, as we have 
seen. But nothing of those mutable Powers are on display here in 
Genesis. Indeed, the loftiness of this hymn to the God of the whole 
earth cannot be shaken out of the cultural memory of humanity; it 
is plowed deep into our common heritage. We have in this opening 
chapter a solemn portrait of Divine Omnipotence set out in the most 
exalted human words that we poor creatures can marshall. By rights 
they belong to the one who spoke to God Face to face, the one 
elevated and deified by the Lord God in the wilderness and along the 
byway where a thorn bush spoke the Divine Name, the holy Fire. 
All this does not require a historical thesis here! And it is by no means 
obvious that our ancestors meant to assign the Pentateuch to Moses 
in that literal and factual sense at all. It is an honorific, certainly. 
But it is more, much more. To speak of Moses as author of this text 
is to say that humility is the hallmark of this writer, and the virtue 
by which he receives this shining Word that is the Divine creative 
Light. In just this way is he deified, to share in the Divine Humility. 
Moses is hidden here, hidden in the cleft of the rock, where the whole 
Goodness of the Lord passes by. His earth-bound words glow with 
Divine Fire; but he, the prophet of the Lord, is not seen. The Lord 
who welcomes in being itself, lives in Light inaccessible, far beyond 


even these stately words, the human words placed in His service. 
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The Power that is disclosed in these frail Mosaic words is the 
holy Humility, the Humility, first and properly, that is also holy. 
The creatures brought into being by this Invitation—light; heavens; 
earth; the seas; and all the living creatures that swarm and sport and 
soar through them; the sun, moon, and stars; the wild animals and 
the tame; and the human creatures who are a bit of both—all these 
creatures are a diffusion of the Divine Being, a spreading abroad of 
this infinite Life. They are His blessing, made objective and finite 
life. This is a humble Power because it grants life; it invites it; it 
welcomes it to share the Divine Life. Almighty God is certainly the 
sole Actor in this opening chapter of Genesis; He does not share 
the unfolding drama with any other reality. His is a commanding 
Presence, yes. The omnipotent God is the Holy One. He speaks and 
the Word is realized without delay or interruption or support. Let 
there be light; and there was light. This is direct creation, without 
intermediary, instrument, or deliberation. But this Power, radiating 
out into being, is moral; it is Divine Humility. Creatures pour forth 
from the Divine Generosity, each given their day, their lifespan, their 
place and room to flourish. They are blessed, given not just life but 
a share in the Blessing that is the Lord God Himself. The act of 
creation itself, in a quiet and indirect manner, testifies to the Humility 
of this omnipotent Creator: we do not see God directly in the things 
He has made. He is hidden and invisible in His own creation, for 
though His creatures bear the names He bestows, they are created 
apart from and prior to those names. Their being is allowed to stand, 
to exist and thrive, without the Mark of the Creator. He will do 
even this, to welcome in finite being even before it bears His Sign, 
His Name; He will create bare things, and allow them life. Divine 
Humility is irreducible, but One with the Divine Hiddenness and 
Invisibility. Even as the book of Numbers permitted us to see the 


Divine Mutability within the eternal Immutability, so now the book 
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of Genesis allow us to glimpse the condescension of holy Humility. 
The omnipotent God sees what He has made; He sees that it is good. 
Once again we note how Holy Scripture presents us with knowledge 
of the divine through indirect presence. We do not worry about 
“seeing” as a literal or univocal act, accompanied by the inevitable 
problems for the doctrine of Omniscience and Aseity. (Does God 
really have to look at a creature to know that it is good? To know 
that it simply is?) No, this form of Divine Blessing, the recognition 
of goodness, is itself a token of the lordly Generosity, the Divine 
Humility as it bows down even to the dust and looks upon it. It too 
is a form of welcome, a gracious invitation to being: I see in you the 
beauty of goodness; I praise it, even as I am the Source and Fullness of 
all Beauty, all Goodness. Not an exchange, not a full mutability, but 
this prologue to Genesis echoes and foreshadows the Lowliness of the 
Lord God of the wilderness. The God of all creation sees, even as the 
Lord God of Israel hears. It is an Openness, a turning toward another, 
a Generosity that only a Holy Humble One is, and can enact. From 


this One God radiates out the goodness that is creaturely life itself. 


Now just this way of expressing Divine Power raises deep problems 
for the Augustinian tradition—for the whole theological tradition 
of the Latin Church. The language and conceptuality I have used 
here in the doctrine of Omnipotence sounds dangerously close to 
a “natural” and inevitable emanation—Light radiating forth—that 
appears necessary, not free, substantial and not voluntary. The whole 
notion of Divine Sovereignty, and the transcendent Aseity that it is 
designed to safeguard, seem imperiled here, and little else remains 
in the doctrine of God when His Aseity is lost. For the whole 


Augustinian tradition, God creates and acts toward the world in 
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freedom; just this is the force of the definition of Divine Power as 
“doing what one wills.” Schleiermacher’s apparent blindness to this 
central axiom of Divine Liberty set Hodge’s teeth on edge, and in 
defense of Divine Freedom, Hodge summarily rejected the Necessary 
Causality that defined Omnipotence for Schleiermacher and his kind. 
Now, this is a deep matter, one that goes all the way down in one’s 
doctrine of God, and must be handled with great care. 

It is no small matter to hesitate right here, at the voluntary 
character of Divine Omnipotence. Little in the Latin tradition is as 
firm as the conviction that God’s Power ad extra is a matter of the 
Divine Will, and that Divine Freedom is enshrined and constituted by 
the exercise of the Will, to execute or to refrain. This is taken to be a 
direct translation of the biblical idiom of speech: the Lord God speaks 
the world into being, an Act of the Intellect and Will, not compelled, 
not necessary or “natural,” but wholly free, wholly personal, wholly 
sovereign and unbounded. Everything in the distinctly Christian 
account of God’s relation to the world is said to rest on this: not an 
emanation from a fertile nature that must create, as a fountain must 
pour forth its watery streams, but rather creation, a voluntary Act 
of a God who is most free, whose Will lies under no compulsion 
or constraint. Now it is clear that the decision to set aside the 
Augustinian doctrine of Omnipotence exacts its price right here. 

I cannot say, as Augustine did with firmness and ease, that Power 
is voluntary: doing what one wills. Nor can I rely upon an implied—it 
is little more than that—notion of choice that appears to lie behind 
or perhaps finds itself embedded in the very idea of the voluntary. 
The whole notion that God’s Power is Vitality, Life that radiates, 
effortlessly pours forth from the Divine Subject in Object sounds 
more and more like the doctrine of emanation Christians opposed 


from the first day they read Plato and all the Greeks. And not just the 
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Greeks! Does it not sound suspiciously like Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
of redemption? In all this talk of Light and Radiance and Showing 
Forth, do we not hear a fatal echo of his notion of Christ’s redemption 
as the effortless communication of Blessing, the gift of a consummate, 
natural, irresistible Teacher? God is the Light, as I have said, time and 
again, that radiates, overspreads, illumines the dark night; His Deity 
is unquenchable Fire. Just this lies behind the most lovely expression 
of Divine Power as invitation, as welcome to being: the “jussive 
doctrine of creative Power.” Lovely, yes. But is it in truth a pagan 
doctrine, haunted with the loveliness of a faded world, a fragrance of 
a time and idea that has long passed away? And should! 

Ingredient in all this is the long-standing Christian conviction that 
the demarcation between God and the world runs right along the 
line of the voluntary: if the divine relation to the world is not an act 
of Will, it is said, pantheism results. God and the world would not 
radically differ, critics charge; indeed, Creator and creature would be 
simply two way stations on the same ontological scale: one top, the 
other bottom, but both of one kind and one life. Now, perhaps we 
could answer such a criticism through simply defining God and the 
world as radically different. But, alas, anyone can stipulate that God 
and the world are radically different in kind—and the young Barth 
already diagnosed the hollowness of this maneuver when he said that 
pantheism cannot be overthrown by simply shouting God in a very 
loud voice. 

So perhaps an alternative strategy? Could Schleiermacher’s 
definition of God as Spiritual Being provide some relief in our need? 
Not his doctrine of redemption, but his doctrine of Divine Being: 
Could that be the alternative we seek? Now, there are reasons to 
suspect the help offered from this quarter. Schleiermacher’s own 
insistence that God’s Absolute Causality is free simply because the 


Divine Nature is spiritual—and what is spiritual is also free—is widely 
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seen as a species of stipulation, or worse, a sleight of hand, all realized 
through redefinition. But is that so? Have we really penetrated deeply 
into the thought of Schleiermacher when we dismiss him in this way? 
I think we have reason to hesitate here. 

Schleiermacher’s own conception of the Divine Being—and not 
his menacing doctrine of Absolute Causality—holds out promise to 
continue, deepen, and rework the central insights of Augustinianism, 
without falling back on the troubled notion of Divine Will. What 
to one theologian is bare stipulation, after all, is to another insight 
and breakthrough. Deeper reflection on the Divine Nature—God’s 
Spiritual Substance—may embolden us to defend properly Divine 
Freedom and Aseity, even in the midst of a radical reworking of 
Divine Omnipotence. Schleiermacher, that is, could offer us another 
road into the Augustinianism that remains, long after Augustine’s 
classic definition of Omnipotence is set aside. He could advance a 
new solution: the radical distinction between God and world should 
be grounded not in the Divine Will but rather in the Lord’s Spiritual 
Nature. 

Schleiermacher’s radical reworking of the Augustinian tradition 
pushes us to ask radical questions in turn. In truth, should we not 
question the entire framework in which this debate is conducted? Do 
not the very categories under discussion here—nature and will—carry 
insuperable burdens? Are they so very different, after all; a difference 
that counts? Is that not Schleiermacher’s point, at base? In fact, is 
Augustine himself so very clear and firm on the distinction between 
nature and will? His definition of Omnipotence rests upon it; that 
is certainly true. But Augustine’s restless intellect did not content 
itself with a single and settled position in most areas of Christian 
dogmatics. And Schleiermacher, I believe, has grasped this living and 
developing element in Augustine’s thought, and taken it for his own. 


If we turn to Augustine’s later work we discover a corrective to the 
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earlier: Augustine, after all, is his own best critic. Nature and will 
are not two islands, Augustine later saw, separated by a wide gulf, 
but they are rather knit together, intertwined and met, on a single, 
complex whole—the living, concrete person. 

Let us begin from the lesser to the greater: consider now the 
human rather than divine case. Augustine’s account of human nature 
and will in the celebrated polemics against Pelagianism show how 
tangled these notions truly are. In these late essays, Augustine is not 
nearly as neat in his division between nature and will as textbook 
summaries will have it. Perhaps we might better say that it is 
Pelagius—or his defenders—who draws a bright line of demarcation 
between human will in act and human nature. He, not Augustine, 
considers “will” to be a species of modal faculty: it names the 
possibility of acting or refraining from action; as a power of human 
nature it cannot be lost. That is why “possibility” resides, Pelagius 
argues, in the faculty or power itself: grace just is the possibility, 
inherent in our created nature, of willing one thing; refusing the 
next. And this is what He means by “freedom of the will.” We 
exercise that faculty, Pelagius says, when we will to obey the 
commandments of God with a ready heart. The human will as a 
power or possibility is one thing; the exercise of that faculty, another. 
Nature is graced with a mobile power of intentionality; Christian life 
is graced by the will in act, the execution of the decision to follow 
God. For this reason, Pelagius can locate sin in the will in a way 
often attributed to Augustine, but not in fact well represented in his 
work. It is Pelagius, not Augustine, who can neatly sever the act 
from the power to act, effective will from nature, the constitution 
from the will which resides in it. It must strike any modern reader 
of Pelagius that his is a large-scale antiseptic schema, an abstract 
assembly of categories, impervious to the longings that inhabit and 


infect concrete human life. The ancient compartments Pelagius 
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arranges in the human person remain watertight: the state of our 
bodies—our whole human nature—cannot infect the faculty of will, 
nor can our acts redound on our nature or faculties. The parts simply 
function independently and with sturdy integrity, and nothing is so 
impervious to corruption as the power to will. In this way, Pelagius 
“externalizes” sin: we disobey, and our rebellion is visible in our 
actions, for all the world to see. Our faculty remains intact 
throughout; nothing can remove from us our power to act or refrain, 
and this is our shame. 

Not so clean are the faculties and powers in Augustine’s late work! 
For in the anti-Pelagian writings, Augustine reflects at length on 
the corruption and weakness that lies in our nature. The ancient 
world knew quite well the acute human problem of acting on one’s 
best intentions. The problem of “weakness of will” (akrasia) haunts 
ancient philosophy and letters, from Aristotle to Aeschylus and the 
apostle Paul; Augustine is no innovator here. But some fresh spirit 
spreads over these old debates, all the same. For, in his old age, 
Augustine knew with a simple earnestness the mystery of human 
agency and aim. Nothing in his early work prepares us for these 
dark wrestlings with the self that breaks down under the burden 
of flesh and fleshy desire. The categories that gleam in Pelagian 
discourse crumble here, and though Augustine knows the faculty 
departments well, he cannot linger over them, nor allow them to 
hold court as once they did. Something total is involved in human 
act and hope, now; the whole person, body and soul, locked in 
the combat that is Christian fidelity in the earthly city. The whole 
human self is diseased: this Augustine teaches the West to call the fall. 
This mortal sickness is itself sinful, and makes a sham of the perfect 
liberty Pelagius spied in the faculty of the will. Not abstractions but a 
concrete, integrated life occupies Augustine’s attention; he will argue 


his case now not from conceptual principle but from Scripture, the 
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earth-stained examples of sinners, longing for the redemption of their 
bodies. Time and again Augustine likens our human state, after Eden, 
to the man set upon by thieves and left for dead; we cannot rise from 
our bed of sin any more than this traveler could stand up right and 
find his way home alone. The nature is powerless; the will within 
it constricted and sin sick; the effective will, the act, an outworking 
of the fever in our blood, the disease that is the fall. Human agency, 
human will, and human nature are entangled in Augustine’s late 
work; his is not so much a faculty psychology—as Pelagius’s most 
surely is—as an integrated vision of the whole human nature, longing 
and desiring and suffering; the whole is sick, powerless, and lost. 
The will, if we continue to call it that, is diffused through the whole 
person; our will just is our whole person, our human nature, in the 
state of desire. Just that is the reason Augustine can afhrm the ancient 
Greek definition of happiness: happiness is the one goal all desire and 
cannot shed, yet freely seek after, all life long. Freedom—but slavery 
too—are states of human nature, and they both can be found in the 
midst of necessity and constraint. Thus the later Augustine remakes 
the earlier, breaking down, under the great weight of sin and human 
desire, the abstract categories that structured classical anthropology. 
The anti-Pelagian self has been forged in new fire; the old has passed 
away. Unexpectedly, then, Augustine’s doctrine of the fall may prove 
far richer in resources for the doctrine of God than his own direct 
reflections on Divine Omnipotence. 

From the lesser to the greater: now the greater. Let us take up 
once again the Divine Power toward another with these Augustinian 
reflections on will and nature in hand. If we are to learn anything 
from Augustine’s late struggles, it is that the living person cannot 
be atomized into abstract compartments and powers. There is no 
“will” that remains somehow aloof and unstained by the whole self 


that bears it, no act of will that does not express and in turn enter 
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deep within the nature—which just is the person. Though we may 
share the puzzled exasperation many feel when exposed to ancient 
debates—how they talk past one another! How equivocal the usage, 
from one debater to the next!—we cannot leave the anti-Pelagian 
writings without a sure sense that something new has been born here. 
Nature and desire and intention and power have been broken apart 
by a great wind, and a new, integrated whole has stepped onto the 
stage. This novel whole, this unsparring concreteness in personal life, 
is what we must now bring to the doctrine of God. 

Just this Schleiermacher intends when he speaks always of God’s 
spiritual Nature: an integrated whole, utterly One, at once Nature 
and Spirit. In God, the necessary and the free are One. “We must 
therefore think of nothing in God as necessary without at the same 
time positing it as free, nor as free unless at the same time it is 
necessary.”°° This maxim lies behind his lapidary definition of Divine 
Omniscience: “By the divine Omniscience is to be understood the 
absolute spirituality of the divine Omnipotence.”*+ We need not 
linger here over Schleiermacher’s definition of Omniscience—there 
will be time for that in the next section—but rather on his insistence 
that Omnipotence is a form of “absolute spirituality,” a Living 
Reality. Schleiermacher is careful to ward off human-scale notions 
of spirit: “Everywhere [this thesis] is chiefly intended much more to 
bring out the truth that the divine causality should be thought of as 
absolutely living than that a similarity should be definitely established 
between God and that which we designate as spirit in the existence 
presented to us.”°° God’s spiritual Nature is uniquely His, and can be 


captured, Schleiermacher concludes, in an entirely modernist dress: 


If time and space everywhere represent externality, . . . in the same 
way the antithesis to time and space may be described as the absolutely 
inward. In the same way, if the term “omniscience” well emphasizes 
the fact that omnipotence is not to be thought of as a “dead” force, the 
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same result would be reached by the expression, “Absolute Vitality.” And 
this pair, inwardness and vitality, would be just as exhaustive a mode of 
presentation [as the classical] and one perhaps even more secure against 
all admixture of alien elements.” 


Now, to anyone who has read this far, this passage sounds familiar 
indeed! Inwardness and Vitality: are these not the nineteenth-century 
expressions of a Living Vitality that is utterly One, utterly Lord? Of 
course there is much in Schleiermacher we cannot countenance, but 
here we must listen intently. For, what does it mean, after all, to 
say that God is simply and always Subject in Objectivity but that 
His spiritual Nature is through and through personal, intentional, 
alive? Is this not the very defense of Freedom and distinction from 
the world we seek? After all, the very idea that we could “solve” 
Divine Freedom through an ordering of faculties, Intellect and Will, 
must sound to us moderns—and many ancients as well—as a rational 
schematic far too bold, far too abstract, to enter the divine court. 
We must instead look to the whole Being of God, the Divine Being 
as Dunamis, Fire; we see there Almighty Power as Nature itself: 
necessarily and by definition, God is Omnipotent. Necessarily and 
by definition, the Fire radiates light. But God remains holy and 
subjective even in His Objectivity. God is the omnipotent Person. 
This, we believe, Scripture, Nicaea, and Augustine himself teaches 
and demands. 

But we can say more. Because we do not share Schleiermacher’s 
allergy to creaturely signs and analogies, we can suggest something in 
the Divine Nature through the personal nature that is our own. We 
must not say too much! But as God reveals Himself in the creature 
we can dare to propose the intentional as a Perfection communicated 
to us from the incommunicable realms of Light. To be a person, 
we might say, is to intend an end; and God is personal Mystery, 


we dare to say, in just this sense. God’s very Spiritual Substance 
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is to be Personal Nature, a Divine Nature that is Subject, Spirit, 
altogether and altogether unique. The Begetting and Giving that 
are Personal Relations “terminate in the Persons;” that is, the Divine 
Vitality radiates out to an End, the Son and Spirit who just are the 
incommunicable Goals of the Divine Nature. This is the One God, 
the omnipotent Personal Life who intends Another as the necessary 
Outpouring of Divine Power. It is that echo and pattern and 
resonance we see in the Power turned toward a creaturely other. 
The omnipotent Nature of God intends the creature: Let there be 
light! God’s Power does not deliberate or exercise the instrument 
of effective Will. Rather, it radiates, communicates its Life outward, 
across that great gulf fixed, across the abyss, to terminate in another, 
a creature, the shining goodness that is Light in its repose among the 
creatures of earth. Scotus appeared to hold that beings had a natural 
and metaphysical impulse toward existing: Being will manifest itself 
unless hindered. And Almighty God does not hinder but rather 
welcomes. Suffer the little ones to come unto me and do not hinder 
them! The Lord God is Free by necessity, that is, by His whole 
Person, so to say. His commands are invitations, welcomes, blessings 
because He can do no other: He is this God, the Almighty, who grants 


a share in His own Vitality to the beings who are His own. 


2 


Now, we might want to ask the “bare counterfactual”: Could God 
have intended only the Divine End, and not the creaturely? Could 
God, in truth, hinder the little ones? Could God have not created 
light and heavens and earth, living creatures of all kinds, creation 
itself? Do we need, in the midst of Mystery and creaturely restraint in 
the face of what we cannot know, to ask, all the same, such questions 


as seek to honor and preserve the Divine Freedom? Schleiermacher 
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certainly denied we had to raise such questions, and did not at any 
rate consider them effective deterrents to pantheism. But perhaps 
this is one stubborn refusal we should not countenance. Our very 
insistence on the intentional, personal, and Living Nature of 
Almighty God seems to drive us into the arms of these 
counterfactuals. But they are hardly innocent pastimes! We stand 
very close now to the dangerous territory of the “two powers of 
God,” perhaps intolerably so. Such modal questions about Divine 
Agency and Nature rightly fill us with the fear of a door thrown 
open to a God who is deadly Unknown, a terrible, crushing Power 
that modern theologians most properly dread. The “metaphysical 
filling out,” so to say, of the Absolute Power of God could only 
terrify the conscience and volatilize the raw structure of order and 
blessing that make a human life of any sort bearable. The Magisterial 
Reformers were quite right about this; we must step carefully here. 
Yet, we find ourselves asking, Could God be other than He is in 
His revelation? Could God have done otherwise? Indeed could our 
God act against His Nature at all? Everything we have learned from 
Augustine’s anti-Pelagian writings, everything we have gleaned from 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of God’s Spiritual Nature, everything we 
have afrmed about the intentional Radiance of God’s Power seem to 
militate against questions of this sort altogether. And yet they dog us 
still! What should we make of all this? 

I think we must say that such counterfactual questions are the 
communication to us, His proud creatures, of the sublime Humility 
of the holy God. I think, that is, that these are moral questions, ethical 
struggles, that pour down upon us from the Father of Lights. They 
are the shadows, in creaturely idiom, of the One God who is hidden 
and invisible on His earth, lowly and open to His creatures. And all 
that as His Omnipotence! When we ask, “Could God have been or 


done otherwise? Can He act against His own decree, work against 
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His own covenant, remain silent against His own speaking?,” we 
ask after the annihilation of all that we know, the eradication of all 
that we have received already from His hand. Could the Lord have 
denied me life? Could He have brought me suffering rather than 
healing, woe rather than blessing and comfort? Could He have left 
in unutterable formlessness and void the whole universe that is the 
intention and aim and delight of His eye? In this way, we think away 
our own reality; we nihilate it. This is a form of self-sacrifice that 
echoes the self-giving of the Son of God, and testifies to the highest 
end of love itselfto lay down one’s life for another. 

When we ask about the counterfactuals of Divine Power, then, 
we ask, ultimately, about God’s own self-sacrifice, His own Power 
to annihilate or contradict Himself. Such sacrificial power examines 
the necessity of the Divine Nature itself, and counterfactual questions 
about it serve to clarify just who God is, and what is His Nature. 
Could God who is Power be coerced? Could God who is utterly One 
become divided, self-denying, self-contradictory? Could God who 
is eternal, holy Fire reserve to Himself a “liberty of indifference,” a 
dark vacuum in which vital Life has not entered and determined and 
filled out all Divine Reality? Could God weaken and die? Could God 
not be God? And they are not raised by scholastics alone! Already in 
Holy Scripture, we hear echoes of these questions about the Divine 
Nature: “God is not a human being, that he should lie,” Balaam tells 
us, “or a mortal, that he should change his mind”—or in the salient 
variant, “feel regret” (Num. 23:19). That such questions concern the 
Divine Reality and Power is underscored too by the prophet: “Has he 
spoken,” Balaam asks, “and will he not fulfill it?” (Num. 23.20). The 
power to fulfill: that is scriptural idiom for Omnipotence. 

Now, counterfactual questions of the sort listed in the paragraph 
above have been widely viewed as forms of Divine self-contradiction; 


to afhrm them would be to acknowledge contradiction in the very 
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Being of God, or, more simply, to afhrm that God does not exist. 
Could God lie? is ruled out absolutely by the necessity of Divine 
Nature itself He “cannot deny Himself.” To grant such a 
counterfactual possibility, then, is simply to deny God exists. Just 
so we might treat counterfactuals that propose that God could be 
necessary in one world, but not another; or that God could be One in 
our world, and multiple in another; or that God is infinite but could 
have been bounded or individual or material in another. These are 
modal forms of denying that God, the True and Holy One, exists. 
In scholastic lore, the puzzle cases generated by school debates are 
handled in analogous fashion. God cannot create a stone heavier than 
He can lift, for example, because Omnipotence does not extend to the 
self-contradictory. All this points to one way to answer the question 
about the metaphysical status of counterfactuals: if they contradict the 
Being of God, they cannot exist, on penalty of atheism. Well and 
good! But there is a deeper mystery here. These counterfactuals about 
the necessary Nature of God are, on one hand, utterly false, as they 
contradict the Divine Reality. Yet on the other hand, they are true! 
Counterfactuals as forms of Divine self-sacrifice point to the glorious 
Mystery of Divine Humility itself. 

They are true—metaphysically true—because the Disposition to 
Incarnation is true and real, the saving and necessary Truth of the 
Divine Nature. The metaphysical status of counterfactual possibility, 
we must say, is that granted by the eternal Incarnation itself: that is 
why these questions are forms of the Divine self-sacrifice. They are 
moral questions in just this sense, and touch on Divine Power for just 
this reason. The very definition of Deity Balaam considers impossible 
and self-contradictory—God as mortal; God as a man—has indeed 
been fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The counterfactuals are true—in Him. 
They are expressions of the holy Humility of God, the Goodness 
of the lowly Lord. Almighty God, the omnipotent One of Israel, 
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has indeed become mortal, has indeed become a man, the Man, has 
indeed become One who can die and has died, the Victor over proud 
death itself, From the realms of the necessary and the eternal, the Lord 
has entered the realm of the possible, the frail and mutable, the mortal 
and venial and cruel, even death and mockery itself, to take these 
for His own. Our counterfactual questions, so idle, so formal, or so 
earnest and so painful, all speak of this one Mystery, the incarnate Life 
of the omnipotent Son of God. They speak His name, and carry His 
frail and victorious frame, from Bethlehem to the hills of Galilee. Not 
all is Christology! But the Unicity of God demands that all Divine 
Perfections and Acts, even in their irreducibility, remain identical to 
the Divine Nature; they too are One. And the shadow of this great 
Light will fall across them too. In the Mystery of His coming, we 
can raise the questions that define the necessary and the possible, the 
infinite and the finite, and extend them even to His heavenly home: 
God is that humble. And because the Lord Christ sits even now and 
ever at the Father’s right hand in Glory, these questions have a divine 
hearing. They exist there too. And because the Incarnation is the 
eternal Gift and Radiance of Almighty God, the counterfactual exists 
within the One God as of old and always. Bethlehem is their Name. 
The Incarnation, too, will govern the second class on 
counterfactuals, those that touch on God’s relation ad extra, His Life 
outward and downward, to the world He has made. Could God have 
not created the world? Could God have brought the Egyptians, their 
chariots and chariot drivers, out from the Red Sea onto dry land, and 
plunged down into the terrible sea the refugee people of Israel? Could 
God have never become incarnate; could the Son have come down 
from the cross; could He have lain in the dark tomb three days and 
more, dead always and until this very day? Could such things be? I 
think, as we reflect upon the incarnate Life itself, we can glimpse a 


way forward, even on this very rocky soil. 
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On one hand, we must affirm with the Latin schoolmen, and with 
Schleiermacher too, that God cannot deny Himself: He is Life, vital 
Dynamism, and Light. His relations ad extra are His Nature and 
Person too; they just are the Lord, turned toward another. They too 
are governed by His own Necessity. He cannot cease to be God; 
the gracious invitation to creation to be must be extended by the 
Lord of Life. Because the One God is holy, His very Being radiates 
outward immutably, throwing out into the utter darkness the light 
of creation itself. He will share that Deity, that Power in this way 
too; He is that humble. Now, the necessity here is of the species 
of the personal: God necessarily is God. Just this, His Subjectivity in 
Objectivity, is what we intend when we say that God is necessary 
Being. He cannot lie, because He is Truth; He cannot but create, 
because He is Life; He cannot but radiate His Light and Blessing 
because He is Goodness itself; He cannot but save as He is holy 
Humility and Love. As Augustine noted long ago, such personal 
necessity is not coercive: nothing compels God. But He is simply and 
wholly and truly His own Being; necessarily from age to age He is 
God, and there is no other. He affirms His own Person in His own 
relatio ad extra; it is intentional in just this sense. His creating Nature 
is “jussive,” an invitation and a welcome: it is personal in just that 
way. God’s relation to the world is utterly unique, His own Being 
and Communication. And that is why we afhrm that God remains 
incommunicable in His own Communication: His Subjectivity is His 
Nature and remains in all His Relations. The Divine Relatio ad extra 
are personal. This is the Freedom we seek as we lift our eyes to the 
Lord; this is the distinction from creation that we honor. 

But the Incarnate Word is not only personal Deity but also 
humanity, frail, mortal flesh. The whole world of the contingent 
has become His, the possible, the mutable, the particular, the mortal. 
He brings these into the Godhead; they sit in Glory with Him 
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at the Father’s right hand. While we cannot here develop a full 
Christology, we can see even here, even in the farthest reaches of the 
Divine Reality, that God in His Humility and Truth has taken on 
our nature, our conditions, and our frame. Even here, in this most 
refined of scholastic idioms, we taste the richness of the Incarnation: 
the “communication of idioms,” the gracious interchange between 
the human and divine natures, pertains even to the counterfactuals 
of our little realm and our earth-bound imagination. When we ask, 
Could God have saved the Egyptians that day on the shore? Or 
when we wonder, Could Jesus have been born in Samaria or Lima 
or Rome? Or when we ask, Could the gentiles have been excluded 
from the covenant and its blessings?, we ask, in our own fashion, 
after the Incarnation and its communication of properties. These 
questions—the metaphysical status of that troubling word, 
could—share in the Reality and Stature of the Incarnation itself: they 
are real even as Jesus Christ is in truth and substance, the Word 
become flesh. His contingency, His historical temporality and 
boundedness, His movement within the land of changes and chances: 
all this is the metaphysical truth of the counterfactual. He bears it, 
even to the heavenly throne. It is true, then, that God could only 
save His dear people, the liberated slaves from Egypt; could only bless 
and preserve the younger son, bearer of the Lord’s promise; could 
only grant life and flourishing to Sarah and Hagar and Hannah and 
Mary; could only raise up to victorious life Jesus of Nazareth, the One 
of no account: all this is true! But it is a Necessity that has reached 
down and put on the contingency of this earth, clothed itself with 
its frail possibility, the garment of change and of dust, and blessed it 
too; it is good and everything altogether, very good. No more are 
the Natures of Christ mixed or confused than is necessity admixed 
with possibility; yet they are not separated and utterly alien, one to 


the other. They are compatible, one with the other. Better, they are 
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One—One Lord, One Truth, One omnipotent Light, radiating out 
from realms of Glory, overspreading and hallowing and warming this 
dark earth, filling it with life, tending and multiplying its blessings, 
bowing down toward it and in the end, even into its earth, Life into 
death and beyond it. This is the Lord’s Omnipotence: the super- 
abundant goodness of the Holy and humble LORD. So we must 
afhrm, in the end, that the Almighty LORD necessarily is Light, 
a radiant, overspilling Light, illumining the dark corners of reality 
and bringing all into life. Yet this is Personal, Subjective Light, 
the Fire that is the LORD, the great I AM, the Sovereign over 
His own Objective Being. So we must affirm, in the end, that the 
Almighty LORD necessarily may impede His own Light, hindering 
and shielding It from springing into creaturely life. This too, we 
may dare to say, is what we mean by the Personal, the living mastery 
over one’s own subjectivity. Supremely, God is Personal in just this 
way. But note just what it amounts to, to afhrm all this. We do 
not step back in any way from the conviction and confession that 
Divine Power is Vital Life, Fiery Light, and not an act or exercise 
of doing what One wills. We do not affirm, that is, that God could 
have made the heavens and the earth, and piled up the great waters 
of the boundless sea on both sides; or not. Rather, we afhrm in all 
this that the LORD God, in His unique relation ad extra, the relation 
that just is His own Light, that God remains Personal and Subject 
in all this Objective Power. We afhrm that God in his Vitality and 
Dynamism is both Moral—the Good—and Alive, the Spirit of Life. 
The counter-factual we aim for here is entirely Spiritual or Personal, 
then. It could be hindered; not welcomed or shared. But necessarily 
the Divine Light is not hindered, not impeded or drawn back: for 
the LORD is this very One, the Benevolent Light of blessing, the 
Goodness that generates all that is. We intend by this counter-factual 
‘hindering,’ then only this: the whole Nature of God is Spiritual, 
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Personal, and under his Sovereign Subjectivity. The Objective Light 
of God’s Being is ordered to his Subjectivity; and his whole Nature 
can terminate in its own Life, and not another. But necessarily, this 
is not so. This is not God, and never has been nor will be, the 
LORD of life. Since this is Personal Necessity, neither coercive nor 
substantial, it is not logically contradictory to assign such counter- 
factual possibility to the LORD. It rather points to and honors His 
Reality as Spirit. (Just this is what we mean by Leibniz’ category 
of sufficient reason.) It points to and honors His Incarnate Life, His 
Self-generation that radiates out and downward to the contingent 
and passible world. To be Omnipotent, for the True God, is to burn 
with Blessing. From Him, pours out Generation and Gift, Life Itself; 
and behold, It is Good, and altogether Very Good. 
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out the Divine Perfections of Loving Freedom under the aspect of Divine 
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Asarkos, no unfleshed Logos,” Barth says in Church Dogmatics 11.2 and IV.1. 
The Word spoken of in the prologue to John can be only Jesus: “It is He, 
Jesus, who is in the beginning with God. It is He who by nature is God” (II.2, 
p. 96). Now, Barth knows perfectly well that such talk can sound Eutychian, 
or worse, Arian. Of course he does not intend it in such ways! Rather Barth 
takes the daring route of following to its radical conclusion the decision to 
begin all theology—really all—with Jesus Christ. So clear is Barth’s conviction 
and his thoroughgoing fidelity to it that we can only say, should we part 
company here, that “not all is Christology.” For a very careful, helpful and 
detailed discussion of these passages, see Mary Kathleen Cunningham, What 
Is Theological Exegesis? (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press, 1995). 
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The Omniscient One 


§5. The Perfection of the One LORD’s 


Spiritual Nature: His Eternal Omniscience 


The One Lord, Almighty God, is Spirit, now and always. He, this 
very One, is Subject in all His Objectivity: in Him is Light, and 
there is no darkness at all. This Light that courses through infinite 
spaces is alive, personal. Just such Living Fire is Self-Presence: it 
is eternally self-possessed and luminous. This personal Radiance is 
God’s own knowledge, His perfect, benevolent, and subjective Life. 
It is Wisdom, holy Wisdom. God’s dynamic Power is not other 
or otherwise from His Wisdom; rather, to speak properly of 
Omnipotence is to encounter and think upon the Light of Wisdom, 
to think on God. God’s Wisdom is not other or otherwise from 
His Eternity: rather to speak properly about Wisdom is to encounter 
and think upon Perfection, to think on the perfect Good. In this 
Perfection of the Divine Nature we follow the path—the exact 
path!—we entered upon in Omnipotence: Knowledge is not a faculty 
in God, anymore than is Power; Eternity is not a kind of duration, 
anymore than it is a species of quantity. Nor do we properly grasp 
the Divine Radiance of God’s Knowledge by considering it an act 
of the Divine Mind, an exercise of the Perfect ability to know. It is 


common to consider Omniscience a species of infinite knowledge, a 
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complete possession of all truths, or all facts, or propositions, possible 
and actual: it is commonly seen as a species of perfect knowing, an act 
of cognition we can recognize from our own frail command of truth, 
raised and purified and extended to all particulars and to the whole, 
sweeping through time and Eternity, an utterly comprehensive 
inventory of all that can be known. But we will not speak of 
Omniscience in this way, not in its full and proper sense. Rather, 
we must afhrm, as we did in the One Lord’s Presence and Power, 
that God simply is Knowledge, is altogether Wisdom, altogether and 
utterly Light, Reason, perfect Truth, Perfection itself. 

God does not bring to mind things and events and possibilities; 
He rather is this Knowledge, the Radiance of His own Being. The 
scholastic tradition, though it has preserved the language of faculty 
and powers—the Intellect, the Will—yet recognizes the radical Aseity 
of such divine capacities. God just is His Knowledge and 
Omnipotence, Thomas says; and more, His Knowledge can be 
neither discursive nor successive, but rather simple, perfect, whole. 
The scholastic name for such radically unique Knowledge is 
Intellection: the direct possession of Truth. We will find ourselves 
awash in these sophisticated distinctions, yet always with some 
reserve. For the analogical relation the schoolmen relied upon and 
refined in their predication of knowledge to Almighty God appears 
at this juncture to say too much, even as it did in the doctrine 
of Omnipotence and Omnipresence. Not so do we wish to apply 
the distinctions and puzzles of creaturely knowledge to the Divine 
Being, however refined, elevated, and purified. Rather we bring to 
bear, in the doctrine of God’s Spiritual Life, the rough and ready 
handling of a certain likeness, undergirded by confidence in the 
compatibilism of God’s own gracious Nearness. And although that 
Nearness could be annihilating, we creatures are preserved. We are 


shielded from the searing Fire of God’s own Reality by our 
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knowledge at a distance, and even more, by God’s own Self-Veiling 
as the Hidden One. We know God, as He is, by His drawing 
near to us as the hidden, humble Lord. When we speak of God as 
Spiritual Life, radiant Self-Presence, then, we encounter once more 
the exceeding Mystery, the Superabundance, of God’s own Aseity. 
To be this very One, this Subject in Object, this flery Truth, is to 
exceed all categories, to transcend all fundamental distinctions of 
epistemology and metaphysics, to catch up Knowing and Being in a 
sublime Unicity that stands in unsearchable Light, fathomless Depth. 
“O, the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God!” Paul 
cries in the great hymn to the Providentia Dei in Romans 11. “How 
unsearchable are his judgments and how inscrutable his ways!” (Rom. 
11:33). We will explore the mysteries of this Knowledge and Counsel 
in the doctrine of God’s Perfect Knowledge of creation; but even 
here—no, so much more, here—the Knowledge that simply is God’s 
own Reality must be praised as God’s own Being, apart from and 
beyond any creation. We cannot fathom Substantial Knowledge any 
more than we can Substantial Truth or Power. Just this is the Lord’s 
incommunicable Being, in the midst, the height and the depth, of His 
Communication of Truth to His lowly creatures. 

And we remember, and give thanks for the exceeding Goodness of 
God: His Holy Humility. This One Power is moral in its Knowledge, 
Holy and Humble here too. The Perfection of complete Knowledge 
cannot be a Divine Tyranny, anymore than the Perfection of 
complete Power could be crushing Causality. God is lowly in His 
very Being; His Knowing gives rest to the soul. The doctrine of 
Omniscience, then, must guard against the drive to apply fine-grain 
distinctions to the Divine Nature in such a way that God becomes 
once again the sole controlling Power, ruthless in His complete 


Mastery of all particulars, events, and possibilities. “Knowledge is 
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power,” Foucault famously said, and this is supremely so in God. And 
just so, must it be moral: a holy and humble Wisdom. 

For this reason, we must approach with great reserve that 
traditional scholastic affirmation of Divine Aseity, that the proper and 
direct Object of God’s Knowledge is God Himself. There will be 
truth in this afhrmation! But a proper doctrine of the Lord’s Wisdom 
will not place Him as the first and sole Object of His Being. His 
gracious Light, His Welcome and Bending down, His taking the 
last, and becoming the Least: these are no distortions of the Divine 
Nature, no concealing and conceding of Divine Glory. No! This 
Lord is hidden in His world, lowly and of no account, just as the 
One God, the dear and good God. His immanent Knowledge, His 
glorious spiritual Self-Presence is shot through with His Humility. 
He will take the last place, here too, for Goodness just is God’s Being. 
All these riches pour forth from God’s Nature because they are in 
Him; more, they are Him, irreducible, transcendental, utterly unique. 
Long before we turn to His Knowledge of creatures, we turn our 
eyes toward that Light itself, the glorious Freedom of God, which 
lives as pure Knowledge, the sovereign and holy and humble I AM. 

This is the eternal God. There is no knowledge of God’s Spiritual 
Being without reflection upon God’s Eternity. As there is no history 
of the Incarnate Word without His eternal Blessing and Deity—just 
as!—so there is no knowledge of God’s radiant Self-Presence without 
the concomitant Reality of Eternity, God’s own Self Presence and 
Perfection as Eternity itself. The “infinite qualitative distinction 
between time and Eternity,” Barth announced early on in his Epistle 
to the Romans,' is the “theme” of the Romans, the Denkmotiv of 
the Rémerbrief—and in many ways, Barth never departed from this 
conviction, however miserably abstract and coldly formal Barth later 
viewed his treatment of these terms. Eternity and time, Barth shows 


us in the Church Dogmatics, is not in the end a highly conceptual way 
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of speaking about Creator and creature. Not a bit of it! Rather Barth 
will take his early insight and follow it to its radical end: that time 
and Eternity belong, beyond all saying, to the very Being of God, 
His Life. And we will follow his lead. Barth considered the distinction 
between time and Eternity one of quality; that is his inheritance from 
Kierkegaard. And we will follow him in exploring the exceeding 
Mystery of Eternity not as a species of quantity—a temptation courted 
by many scholastics—but rather as a Perfection, a quality or mode of 
the Divine Nature itself. And we will follow Barth’s lead, too, in 
the conviction that a “positive relation,” as Barth put this point in 
Church Dogmatics 11.1, between time and Eternity must ground a 
proper notion of Almighty God’s relations ad extra. Already we have 
seen the signs of this joining of the Eternal with the contingent in 
the presence of counterfactuals within the Divine Life and Power; 
already we have confessed the exceeding mystery of God’s Coming, 
His Incarnate Mission even in His own Nature as personal. Already 
we have stood before the radical Gift of the Lord’s Openness to our 
prayer and petition and longing, His holy immutable Mutability. 
Already we have wondered at the self-disclosure in the poverty of 
our words and concepts, the One God’s utter Humility in being 
known by dust. In all these ways we have quietly joined earth and 
heaven, but even more, Divine Succession and Divine Eternity, the 
everlasting Eternity. Just so we seek to fold into the very Nature 
of God the Knowledge that is both liberative and generative, and 
these both as the Perfections that have taken the contingent into the 
Lord’s own Transcendence. And even as we must preserve the Lord’s 
Aseity—there is no God without Aseity!—so we must acknowledge 
the personal Sovereignty over this Mutability, this Hindrance and 
Succession that remains the Subjective Reality of God’s own Personal 
Life. Just as we saw in the Divine Fire a Personal Movement and 


Mode and Life—a Begetting and a Proceeding—just so we see in the 
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Divine Eternity a Movement and a Life, a holy and living Procession 
that joins the Everlasting and the Eternal in the One True God. We 
will not develop here the full dogma of the Trinity; yet the One 
God in His sublime Life and Holiness will not be praised and loved 
without this great Light cast over our poor praise as well. 

Long ago Plato said that time was the “moving image of eternity,” 
a haunting image that descends down through the corridors of Latin 
theology. We cannot follow Plato as closely as we do Barth here, 
of course, but it is the prompting of the Spirit—Wisdom leading the 
philosophers “by the hand,” Thomas wonderfully says—that shows to 
the ancient Greeks the relation of time to Eternity that is the gospel’s 
theme. Just this is what Scripture afhrms when it speaks of kairos, the 
fulfilled and fitting time, the perfect season of God’s own Presence to 
earth. For Eternity, too, is moral, a mode of the One Goodness who 
is God. Always good, always true and loving, always Life, radiant, 
outpouring Light: that is Eternity, the Eternal who is God. When 
we “ethicize” the Attributes of God—when they become, in truth, 
Perfections—we see the unmistakable sign of the gospel within the 
doctrine of God. Eternity just is the Perfection of God, His own 
Attributes as complete Goodness, the Divine qualia that simply is 
God. That Perfection brought to earth is the Sabbath, the Rest, the 
perfect Rest of the creature. It is the “still small Voice,” the silence 
of the raging seas, the silence on Golgotha, the great silence in 
the heavenly throne room at the end of days. It is the perfect Fire 
radiating out to the darkened world: the Joy to earth from heaven 
come down, the Spirit overshadowing a barren world, a barren life, 
the Light ex orient, Perfect in its brightness, drawing all nations to 
the Lord’s own holy hill and to His manger, bursting forth from the 
darkness of death, streaming over the lost and dying and corrupt, 
bringing them to the perfect Light. Eternity is the gospel because it 


is the Beauty, ever ancient and ever new, that comes to earth and 
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redeems the time. It is the Whole, standing fast in the very center of 
our world. Not just the sun in Gibeon, but time itself holds still in the 
Presence of Eternity: the Perfect is the Consummation of the age. In 
the gospel, its Silence and its Voice, we enter the perfect Sabbath rest 
of Eternity, God with us. 

Augustine puzzled over time in the last, great books of the 
Confessions; and even more, over Eternity. We will learn much here 
too, but Eternity will not conform directly to doctrines offered in late 
antiquity. “O Lord, since you are outside time in eternity, are you 
unaware of the things that I tell you?” Augustine prays in the opening 
of book 11 of the Confession. There is much, much more in this book 
that the opening plaintive cry, but even here we catch a glimpse of 
the antique notion of Eternity as timelessness. “God is outside time” 
we often hear said, a modern expression of this classical doctrine of 
Eternity. These are “negative” forms of predication, a fencing off of 
the Divine Being from the conditions and limitations of temporal 
being. Even Boethius, who, in his Consolation of Philosophy, offers 
a rare, and widely influential positive account of Eternity, lays out 
much of his definition as a via negativa, a doctrine formed in negation 
of creaturely time. Time is fleeting, he writes; Eternity, permanent. 
The past vanishes; God stands in eternal Now. The future lies veiled 
before us; all things lie open to God in eternal Present. What we lose 
in the on-rush of time, God enjoys, whole and perfect and at once. 
Such definitions point away from us to the Divine Reality, and build a 
ladder up into the eternal Darkness from the pale day of our transitory 
experience. But negation cannot be foundation of the doctrine of 
Eternity, any more than it was for Power or Unicity. Indeed, as 
we saw there, and witness here again, that the “negative attributes” 
can only in the end be forms of positive predication: just this is 
the doctrine of the communicable Attributes. We remind ourselves 


once again that the “infinite qualitative distinction” between Creator 
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and creature cannot be maintained properly through contrast and 
contradiction. God in His Perfection is not “over against us,” in that 
sense. That is why the “alpha-privatives,” the Divine Perfections that 
appear to stand in contrast to creaturely properties, are in truth the 
positive and utterly unique Modes of the One God. God is Other 
than the world; not against it—and from this the Freedom of God for 
the world is born. The Divine Perfections may be expressed in the 
idiom of negation; indeed the book of Numbers exemplifies just this 
practice. But the subject matter, as distinct from the idiom, remains 
wholly positive: God’s glorious Reality and Being. The negation we 
must guard against, then, is one in which God becomes, at base, 
the simple contrary of the creature: what we are, He is not; what 
we are not, He is. Just this is the reversal Feuerbach spotted in 
Christian teaching in those heady days of European revolutionary 
fever: God was enriched by the immiseration of His lowly followers. 
The truth that Feuerbach hammered into every young Hegelian was 
that humanity was the proper subject of theology, indeed, its only 
and true subject all along. The god that Christian doctrine honored 
could only bear a thin disguise, for in every way it was governed 
and limited and defined by the human worshipers, blind to, yet 
mesmerized by the journey to true self-discovery. God and creature 
became mirror images of one another, caught up and dominated by 
contradiction and negation. We will never break free of the dilemma 
of theological Idealism until the Christian doctrine of God is built up 
not from negation—whatever the idiom!—but from communication, 
the transcendental bestowal of incommunicable Life upon the 
creature. It is the nearness of God that marks out His exceeding 
Mystery and Transcendence. 

Now, this does not mean that God cannot be the moral negation 
of the creature, certainly not! God remains Judge. Indeed, the moral 


salience of the Divine Attributes signifies the ethical krisis of each 
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Perfection. There is no knowledge of God that is morally neutral, 
no abstract doctrinal puzzle, no witness to God’s Reality that is not 
also a confession and return. Here we spy in a small and obscure way 
station in the doctrine of God that centrality of the Transcendental 
Relation, my restatement and reworking of the Thomistic doctrine 
of God as universal or equivocal cause. The Good that just is God 
is not univocal to our goodness, nor indeed univocal in negation to 
our sin and wickedness. No, the Good, the Perfection and Power, the 
Unicity and Invisibility of God are incommunicable in just this sense: 
they express the transcendental Oneness of God, unique, unsurpassed, 
beyond form and likeness, that is poured down upon the creature in 
many and varied ways, each incommensurate with the transcendental 
Perfection. God is the Goodness of all our goods; but only by 
exceeding in superabundance each and every good, the utter Origin 
and Source, the Light inaccessible. The Eternity of God, His glorious 
Perfection, can and will judge the earth, according to His own 
perfect Self-Presence, just because He is the Beyond of all our 
strengths, and powers, and knowledge. He is Other than all that, and 
so, Lord. Affirmation and negation remain powerful tools for any 
theologian, but they must be handled aright. God is not great because 
we are small! 

So, we afhrm that Eternity is Self-Presence; that is why it belongs 
to Divine Spirit, Divine Knowledge. No more than any other 
Perfection of God, Eternity does not derive from creaturely idiom, 
refined and negated and elevated; Eternity is not the absence of time. 
Nor is it the “measure of Divine Being,” as Thomas puts it in a 
marvelous article on Sempiternity. Rather, Eternity just is God, God’s 
very Reality as perfect Life. For just this reason Eternity expresses 
the Dynamism that is powerful Light, the eternal Generation that is 
God’s Life as Procession and Radiance. Eternity must be a doctrine 


that finds its proper home in God’s immanent Being, His One Life 
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apart from and beyond all creaturely life. It is most properly the 
glorious Home and Quality of the Divine Life, and has no need of 
our time and its seasons, to negate and rise above. Without us and 
apart from us, God is Perfect. Without us and apart from us, God is 
eternal Spirit, radiant Wisdom. All this we underscore in the doctrine 
of God’s eternal Knowledge A Se. But we can say more, for this good 
God welcomes us into His Light. 

The relation of Almighty God ad extra is God’s own Reality, 
the Divine Spirit, breathing Life into the empty and trackless void. 
This Spirit is Life, Fire, and it is Wisdom too, not identically but 
irreducibly, Dame Wisdom, now communicated to another. Most 
properly Holy Scripture has personified Divine Knowledge: Dame 
Wisdom is the Substance and the Spirit and the self-Presence of 
God as Living Truth. She is at the beginning of all God’s ways 
and works, because Wisdom is not a creature at all, but rather the 
good Light that is the Lord’s own Personal Life. In this Mode of 
Divine Being, Dame Wisdom is the utter Clarity—the shimmering 
Intelligibility—of Divine Spirit, the Blessing that just is God, the 
Eternity of Divine Truth. She is “intelligent, holy, unique ...a breath 
of the power of God ... a reflection of eternal light . . . and an 
image of His goodness” (Ws 7:22, 25, 26). As holy Wisdom, She is 
the moral Reality of Divine Knowledge: “Against wisdom evil does 
not prevail” (Ws 7:30). The Spirit of Wisdom pervades the created 
realm: “She reaches mightily from one end of the earth to the other, 
and she orders all things well” (Ws 8:1). Divine Wisdom as subtle and 
mobile and beautiful enters into every holy soul, making them friends 
of God (Ws 7:22, 29 , 27); the omniscient God knows not simply the 
truths about each creature; rather She knows the creature “from the 
inside” (Ws 6:12). Life to life, Spirit into spirit. She it is who groans 
inwardly with our spirit, searching the deep things of God, raising up 
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into the Eternal the sighs of creatures, too deep for words. “Wisdom 
is radiant and unfading” (Ws 6:12); She is Eternity, the One Who Is. 

Almighty God, that is, communicates Himself within and as the 
particular, the haecceitas. Indeed, as Scotus argues, it may be God 
alone who knows the individuality and concreteness of any 
particular: God alone knows the haecceitas that is the apostle Paul 
and each one of us. The Lord enters into the mind and heart and 
strength of His creatures as that very one, the unmistakable mark of 
individuality and concreteness. And not just human individuals! God 
sustains and enters into and is the truth of this particular whorled shell 
on the seaside; this very element of wind and fire; this leaf still in 
spring’s fresh bud; this gaunt traveling bird, dipping its weary beak 
into fresh water. Just this is what we mean when we say that God is 
Life, Being, Presence, Goodness. He is the diffuse and radiant Light; 
yet He is this as the intimacy and particularity of the creature. He is 
the “inside” of the world He has made. He is omnipresent. Just this 
is why God cannot be an “individual” in a plastic and visual sense: 
because He must communicate Being and Knowledge and Power to 
each thing as it is. He must transcend in order to descend, to bend 
down and enter the manger of the world. 

Now, can just such marvelous intimacy account for Divine 
Wisdom, eternal Omniscience? Just how can this wonder of 
incommunicable Communication take up and illumine the tradition 
problems of Eternity and Omniscience? It may be all well and good 
to say that God is not a collation of particular facts, nor a 
superelevated human knower, nor a Mind, suspended over the dark 
cosmos, knowing itself as its own proper Good. But there is little 
profit in noting what cannot hold center stage in dogmatics; every 
generation has a list as long as its arm of such intolerables. The point 
of dogmatic work, in every generation, rather is to say how the 


fresh reading of Scripture can take up and in its own light recast 
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what the doctors of the church have treasured, set forth, and passed 
down. From them we have inherited classic questions about Eternity: 
its nature, its relation to temporality, its place in the Divine Being; 
and about Omniscience: its range; its mastery over the particular, the 
possible, and the evil; its proper object and means; and its place in the 
Divine Being. Can the eternal spiritual Nature of God, His Person 
and His Objectivity, His perfect Being, radiated to the world, can 
this doctrine of God take up and gratefully receive these questions, 
receive in order to recast and revive? Can the refashioning of the 
scholastic transcendentals illumine the scriptural teaching that “all 
things lie bare to His eyes?” Now is the time to decide; now the 


acceptable time. 


§5a. The Omniscient One’s Perfect Knowledge 


Let us begin with the traditional question we have resisted thus 
far: Does God know all things? So traditional is this question, so 
thetorical in nature, that until very recently, and only then among 
a sparse handful of philosophers, has the thin possibility been 
entertained that the answer could be no. It has been assumed by most 
Christians that Omniscience is simply the name for God—an analytic 
truth—and that no one who in fact understands the word God doubts 
that this Being knows all things. Indeed, there were puzzle cases, 
and everyone knew them: Could God know possible things? Could 
God know sin? Could God know individuals, especially with the 
knowledge called scientia? Could God know contradiction and 
falsehood? Could God know in divine fashion—with perfect 
certainty—those events open to determination and decision, “future 
contingents?” Could God, the Eternal One, know things temporal, 
know time itself? These questions, our ancestors said, must somehow 


be discovered to be susceptible to the answer yes; most certainly, 
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yes. That need was keenly felt, and gave rise to technical answers 
of great complexity and beauty, even if they never fully solved or 
exhausted, but rather generated conceptual puzzles of their own. For 
in all these puzzles about Divine Omniscience we are led ineluctably 
to Divine Eternity, the perfect Being of God, and its relation to 
the times and seasons of the creature. The riddles of the Divine 
Knowledge of particulars, of possibles, and of evils, mirrors—indeed 
is ingredient in—the riddle of time and Eternity. Just in what way are 
we to understand God’s comprehension of all that is and can be in the 
transcendent sphere of God’s own eternal Being? Is it that Almighty 
God knows all things and events in His own Eternity in such a way 
that all creaturely reality and possibility exists and has always existed 
before all worlds in the very Being of God? Are these the Divine Ideas 
by which, some doctors have taught, the world itself is fashioned and 
conceived? Or, to express this in other idiom: Is Eternity a form of 
divine determinism of the creaturely events and objects of the world? 
We see Calvin striving mightily with just these questions throughout 
his doctrine of providence in the first book of the Institutes. Indeed 
the joining of Divine Knowledge to Will leads Calvin into the very 
thickets inhabited already by the schoolmen who identify Almighty 
God with all His Predicates. Like them, He distinguishes Intellect 
from Will in God, and like (most of) them, Calvin considers the 
Divine Will thoroughly rational and in service of His holy Decrees. 
Such distinguishing in order to clarify and order doctrine appears 
to free the doctrine of Omniscience from “fatalism” or determinism. 
Yet, though it is altogether handy and schematically pleasing to 
distinguish knowing from willing, and assign causal power only to 
the will, such subtleties, we soon see, cannot carry us very far in 
the doctrine of God. The utter Unicity of God, and the Oneness 
of His Eternity, His Power, and His Knowledge—a radical Unicity 


afhrmed by all medieval and Reformation dogmaticians—militate 
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against any easy schematic solution of this sort. Little wonder that 
we theologians have been thrown once again into the chasm that 
is St. Paul’s benediction on the mystery of Jew and gentile: O, the 
depths and wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
His judgments and how inscrutable His ways!” (Rom. 11:33). And 
it is altogether fitting that we should be thrown to the ground in 
this way and in this place, for in the end such questions as we have 
listed here cannot in truth be puzzles or riddles to be examined, 
prised apart, solved: we encounter rather the Mystery who is God, 
here; we stand in His Sight. A “solution” to the “problem of Divine 
Knowledge” would offer far less than any theologian should accept, 
for Almighty God is far more, far beyond, far lower than any bare 
object to be solved. He is Lord! Any doctrine of eternal Omniscience 
must turn to these traditional questions with the sigh that lies too 
deep for words, for we are in the hands here of the Living God. 

God is Light, perfect, intellectual, and intelligible Light: we must 
begin here. Apart from all worlds, the Lord God is Ratio, intelligent 
Light and Truth. She is eternal Wisdom. Just this is what we mean 
when we say that God does not know things; God is Knowledge. 
This dynamic Light that is God is altogether alive, personal, 
intelligible. All Eternity is the infinite Rationality and Iridescence of 
Divine Being. Just this Boethius afhrms in his lapidary definition: 
Eternity is the complete, “simultaneous and perfect possession of a 


»2 All this is to say that God is not Mind, waiting to 


limitless Life. 
be filled with earthly, finite content. Indeed, God is not Mind, to be 
filled with heavenly and divine content, either: these images of an 
exalted Knower cannot speak fittingly of the eternal Spirit who is 
very Wisdom, very Light. Rather, we are invited to think on God 
as rational Person, perfect Intelligibility. At the heart of reality stands 
the rational and the knowable: this and not darkness, not absurdity 


and bare contingency, is the Real. (For the free gift is not like the 
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trespass.) Stretching across all time, and immovably at the Alpha and 
Omega of all things, beyond, always beyond all time and passing 
away, stands the Personal Reason who is God. He bounds all creation, 
all becoming and change, all ignorance and loss and darkness, as 
its perfect Light. Just this is Spiritual Substance: pure substantial, 
benevolent, and Living Truth. 

Now this Personal Light shines in the darkness, the darkness of 
creaturely time and striving to know. The problems generated in 
the doctrine of Omniscience are anchored in the relation of this 
pure Intelligibility with the worldly objects and events we encounter 
and seek. When we ask about God’s perfect and eternal Knowledge, 
we ask about this Relatio, the knowing Presence of God with His 
creatures. Now, when we consider these technical worries in this 
light, we can see that the first reply must always be yes, certainly 
and with certainty, God knows all of us and each of us, all seasons, 
all events and works, all changes and chances, all defeats and losses, 
all thought and concept and dream; all things lie open to His eye. 
Just this the Transcendental Relation tell us, for the rationality, the 
intelligibility and knowledge that is ingredient in all and each 
creaturely fact is just that beauteous Light communicating itself into 
our small world. God is in our knowledge in just this way: all heaven 
ina little room. But we creatures are not items in Him. Our particulars 
are not grounded in Him in this sense. It is not that God observes, 
collects, and preserves the events and doings of His creatures, such 
that all my ways and wanderings are in Him, to be found again in 
Him as their eternal Home. No, it is rather that the intellectual act 
that is our knowing, and the intelligibility that is the ground of our 
rational act, are the communication of God’s heavenly Wisdom to 
His frail creatures. He is Personal Light in their small lights. This is 
Augustine’s doctrine of Illumination in the service of the doctrine 


of Omniscience, a proper knowledge at a distance. But God is not 
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identical to or exhausted in those particular truths; No, He is the One 
Beyond, the Source, the Mystery. So it must be that this One Truth 
communicates itself in all possible earthly forms. 

The scholastics said that God knew all things in their proper 
mode—St. Thomas argued that God knew, necessarily, contingent 
events in their possibility—and we need not, with a small mind, insist 
on rewriting in our idiom all that is achieved in the past. But we 
would see more clearly, I believe, if we thought not about God’s mode 
of knowing contingent events but rather considered the dear Lord’s 
humble Presence in all existents—how He communicates their life 
and strength and rationality, their hope and their end—and in just 
this way enters into their unique kind and mode as eternal Light. 
We should think on the Divine Relatio to creatures, that is, as a form 
of Presence, a transcendental Presence that is living and dynamic 
and holy, and in its Nearness always Mystery, always Beyond. This 
Intimacy gives us the proper direction of Divine Knowledge to 
creaturely knowing and doing; always the initiative lies with the 
Lord. We are not to think of God as learning about the creature from 
the world and its happenings. Although as great a name as Anselm’s 
is associated with such a view, we must stand with the greater Latin 
tradition in denying that God’s Knowledge depends upon creatures, 
or even more, that creatures give rise—“cause’—Divine Knowledge 
of them. (Just this intricate debate offers another reason for denying 
that God’s relation to creation is principally and primarily causal.) 
Rather, the Lord God descends into His creatures as the 
incommunicable Light that is their existence in its mode and 
rationality. Or, to express this in philosophical terms: God who is 
Knowledge enters into the cosmos in such a way that Divine 
Knowledge is “indexed” to time. God does not know, say, that I 
leave for class at 3 p.m. in an abstract and timeless manner, such 


that He would be wrong were I at 3 p.m. to suddenly remember 
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the possibilia of rain, and delay my exit a few minutes to dig out 
of a cluttered closet my trusty umbrella. God’s Knowledge, that is, 
descends into our knowledge in its temporal form. God “knows”—to 
continue my example—that at 2 p.m. I intend to leave at 3 p.m.; 
He “knows” at 3 p.m. I begin my rousting out of the umbrella, 
and at 3:10, my exit, umbrella in hand. Now, it belongs in part 
to the larger discussion of Eternity, taken up extensively in a full 
doctrine of creation, to set out competing definitions of temporality, 
including McTaggert’s celebrated “A and B Series.”> Here we can 
be perfectly neutral on such technicalities. We afhrm here only that 
God’s Presence to creatures is intellectual Nearness to full creaturely 
reality, including the marking of time. Perhaps we could even dare to 
say that God knows all future contingents, all possibilia, all concepts 
and logical relations, as a kind of tautology: He just is Reason and 
Knowledge and Truth, eternally and therefore, in time. The 
intelligibility of the world rests on just this point. 

In our day, it is easy to give moral and metaphysical heft to 
contingency, randomness, and chance—to affirm that in some final 
darkness they are the ultimate underpinnings of our cosmos. On the 
whole, we moderns consider evolution to teach this as unassailable 
fact, and our experience of the world—of the lives of nation and 
empire, of family and the solitary—to confirm it in every detail. 
So much happenstance in our world! So random, so dark the way 
ahead! Post-Newtonian physical laws seem only to quantify and 
formalize what every child knows: the world is irregular, odd, and 
unaccountable. It is, we feel in our bones, a brute fact, if ever there 
were such. Much modernism rests on the suspicion that at its heart 
the real is irrational, impenetrable by rationality or explanation. The 
elevated tone of much early European Enlightenment—its praise of 
rational harmony, its noble quest for freedom—seems to strike a 


wistful note with us today. The contingent and the random lie much 
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deeper in the shade than these brilliant lights and their ideals. Of 
course it can only be in a full doctrine of creation that the final and 
ultimate rationality of the cosmos can be properly defended. But even 
here we must afhrm that the Goodness and Perfect Knowledge that 
is God forbids us from assigning to the world a final and immovable 
darkness. The world, just because Almighty God is Present to it and 
in it, cannot be absurd. It cannot be contingent in that sense. We need 
not argue against the random and the happenstance as they appear 
in natural development and evolution; that is not the point! Rather, 
the doctrine of Divine Radiance and Intelligibility tells us that chance 
is not final, not ultimate, not the surd that exists, ungrounded and 
unilluminated. 

It is natural, to be sure, in a world convulsed with violence and 
dark, unconstrained cruelty, to conclude that moral randomness can 
be the only final word pronounced over our kind and our earth. 
The rejection of meaning or of explanation seems to be the least 
decency we can accord those who died terrible deaths, wrenched 
from the arms of the living by monsters, lifeless with hatred and 
cruelty, but also emptied by shallow, shockingly petty meanness. 
The problem of evil must have its full say in time, but even here 
we can see that the rationality and intelligibility of the world must 
stand at the tribunal of mass suffering before they gain full admission 
to dogmatics. The contingent and the random may emerge from 
contemporary scientific teaching, and its stochastic laws, but their 
power in our culture and in our fears arises from the terrible 
irrationality of violence and the meaninglessness of cruelty. In such 
a world, Christians who must learn, ever more deeply and anew, the 
cross of Christ, must yet all the same confess and afhrm the final 
goodness, order, and intelligibility of the cosmos. And that because 
God Himself stands within and beyond it as luminous Reality, pure 


Intelligibility. Because the eternal, perfect God has stooped down to 
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our kind, the contingent and the chance must take their life from 
Him, and in just this way be suffused with the benevolent Light 
that constitutes their final meaning. To believe in the goodness of a 
personal God means just this; it is that solemn. 

We need not, and do not advert to Cause here! Our claim as 
defenders of the One True God is not that He must be the underlying 
or hidden Cause of all seemingly random happenstance. We do not 
think of the God-world relation as causal in that sense. Nor need 
we sort out the varying controversies about the earth-bound status 
of causal forces in random events. Does every event have a cause? 
The premoderns confidently answered yes; but perhaps we are more 
unsettled, more cautious on this matter than they. More, to be sure, 
must be said in the doctrine of creation on these points, but here we 
must underscore that the prime relation—God to the world—is utterly 
unique, beyond all category and causal sequence, because in the end, 
the Relatio must be nothing else but God Himself. And just so we 
cannot say too much here. We cannot lay out a full account about 
how God can be the life and existence and rationality of random 
event. But the Transcendental Relation allows us to give voice to 
what we must confess: that in each and all particulars, in their own 
mode and concrete life, God communicates His very Life and Light. 
He, this very One, is the utterly luminous Ground, the Ratio, the 
Hope and Healing of all that is. 

But Holy Scripture teaches us plainly that God knows more than 
existents, real and possible. Scripture says that God knows good and 
evil. This, Genesis—and the serpent!—tell us is the Nature of God, 
to know good and evil. So we must confront a mystery far deeper 
than that of possibility and the fortuitous event in our realm. We 
must consider how it might be that Almighty God, the luminous 
and intelligible, is also the Knowledge of good and of evil. We are 
provoked by this text in Genesis to ask, Is the Lord’s Knowledge 
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of evil eternal? Does God know evil, before all worlds and before 
all time? It is an element of what the Baroque scholastics called 
God’s Natural Knowledge, His Knowledge that just is His Nature? 
And we are provoked also to ask, Does God know evil per se, evil 
as a “something we know not what” that can be known apart from 
its inhabitation of the good creature? Must evil have an existence 
of some sort in order to be known? Can God’s Benevolence and 
Holiness be preserved unstained by such knowledge, such 
acquaintance with defilement and horror? To all these questions that 
roil up out of the Divine Knowledge of evil itself, evil apart from 
creation, arise also questions about evil in the human creature: How 
is evil in the human creature known by God? Does God behold 
the children of the earth, watching in righteousness, in mercy, and 
in wrath the evil we do? Is that how we should understand the 
Father who sees in secret, before whom no secret is hid? The divine 
knowledge of evil, that is, touches on both the metaphysical status 
of evil itself and its intelligibility before God, as well as its place 
within human creatures, the one person and also the many. This is the 
problem of sin within the doctrine of Omniscience, a complex but 
altogether familiar outpost in the relation of a Holy God to a fallen 
creature. It is fitting, then, to begin there, the tattered and grimy 
fabric of our poor inner lives, spread open before a holy God. 

For a frail human sinner it appears that God knows not too little, 
but altogether too much about us. The puzzle case of Divine 
Knowledge in this region, where we begin with our own fallen 
hearts, arises not from a worry that God could be sealed off from 
particular forms of knowledge—of the individual, say, or of evil 
and wrong—but rather from a worry that God sees altogether too 
far and too much, has lifted the veil completely from the private 
meanness of our lives, and looked deep within its secret recess. For 


a sinner, an omniscient and holy God carries the sinister aspect of 
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the Overseer, the relentless Conscience that can never forget, never 
look away. Freud knew well this nightmarish inquisitor when he 
examined the rise of the superego in the frail developing psyche.* 
The compulsion to repeat, to shield and disguise, to placate the 
merciless conscience that never sleeps: these are the roots, Freud 
thought, of religious obsession, the gnawing self-doubt our ancestors 
knew as “scrupulosity.” It may seem, when we read the lengthy 
treatises on puzzle cases in Divine Knowledge, that our teachers in 
the faith worried only over a weakened god who saw so little and 
whose arm was so short. But that is to misunderstand the place of 
these puzzle cases within the larger spiritual and intellectual struggle 
of the faithful before God. An examination of the spiritual diaries of 
sainted theologians, the briefest acquaintance with the torments of 
the monk, Luther, and a glance at the whole generation of the faithful 
haunted by a troubled conscience: all these reveal in unmistakable 
tone the terror Omniscience poses to the conscientious. The cold 
fear springs not from God’s ignorance but rather from His Perfect 
Knowledge, His altogether complete, full, vigilant Comprehension 
of our inner state and sin. What does it mean, after all, if a human 
creature cannot hide from God? We have not felt the force of the 
Genesis narrative if we do not immediately recognize the frenzied 
need of our primal ancestors to hide before the Lord God in the 
garden He has made. Too often we allow ourselves a brief, knowing 
smile at the folly of Adam and Eve, striving to disguise themselves 
from an All-Knowing God. Where are you, Adam? the Lord 
says—but not, we think to ourselves, as though He did not know the 
answer! Of course God knows that Eve and Adam secret themselves 
away in their shame and rebellion; of course He knows all too well 
where they are, and why! But that superior smile of ours at our 
first parents’ childish ways reveals all too clearly that we have not 


understood the weight of a sinner before a righteous, knowing God. 
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Our premodern teachers in the faith saw much further than we, for 
they tasted directly the guilt and terror of a holy God inside and not 
outside the devices and desires of sinners. This is the specter of the 
panopticon held in the hands not of a human guard or voyeur, but 
rather of a perfect, omnipotent, and holy Judge. The surveillance 
extends to the heart, its desires and sly ways, its meanness and 
hypocrisy and longing to hurt; all these lie bare to the Lord’s eye, 
and there is no hiding from its scorching Heat. Not too little but too 
much knowledge of a holy and righteous God! That is the problem 
of Divine Knowledge of sin. 

We think for example of the haunting memory of Sgren 
Kierkegaard’s father, a man who believed himself cursed by God. 
It was the undoing of the son, to contemplate his father, unmade 
as creature by a fear—a certainty?—of his final rejection by an all- 
knowing God. Like the abandoned Lear, the elder Kierkegaard found 
solace only in the terrible waste places of the earth, the oddly 
consoling mirroring of inner and outer hells. What would it mean, 
after all, if the doctrine of Omniscience were joined to election in 
such a way that the evil we do can never be disguised nor forgiven? 
It is here that the Divine Benevolence must enter once again into 
our struggle for a proper and full doctrine of Divine and Perfect 
Knowledge. Can it be that our Maker could know our own sin 
exhaustively, particularly, and inwardly, yet still remain the good, the 
humble, the royally radiant God? We have not thought through to 
the end the problem of the Perfect Knowledge of good and evil until 
we have stood directly before this fear, the paralyzing fear of a God 
who knows everything, who is Good comprehending evil. 

Consider the gravity of sin. In Cur Deus Homo Anselm famously 
turns to his interlocutor, Boso, with the searing indictment, “You 
have not properly weighed the gravity of sin.” And here, as in many 


other places within Christian doctrine, we must carefully consider 
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the full measure of sin and evil within the Perfection of Divine 
Wisdom. We might, from a thousand other places in Holy Scripture, 
consider well the Lord’s admonition about anger in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Amid other teachings that extend and radicalize the 
teaching of Torah, Jesus instructs His disciples to observe perfectly 
the counsel of Psalm 1. Blessed are they who sit not in the seat of the 
scornful, the psalm tells us; those who say “Raca, thou fool!” will be 
guilty of the hellfire, Christ says. Of course a conscientious disciple 
places a watch on her tongue! She finds perhaps that under modest 
provocation she can keep herself from excoriating the folly of others. 
Perhaps she is among one of the compassionate and kindhearted 
saints of God; she does not sit in the seat of the scornful in every 
public and visible way. But we are now measuring a gravity of sin 
far weightier than this proper and good observance of the law. We 
have now plunged deep into the interior light of our knowing selves. 
Into this region an omniscient God does not peer or glance, but 
rather commands, comprehends. We ourselves know, all too well, 
what can be found in such private recesses of mind and heart. The 
impulse to consider another to be a fool, to heap private scorn upon 
our neighbor, to dismiss with cool contempt one so manifestly our 
inferior: this need not rise to the level of act or belief to be effective; 
it lies in the undefined marshlands where emotion and fear and desire 
dwell, inchoate, powerful. From the lesser to the Greater: should we 
know, with guilty honesty, how quick we are to judge and find fault, 
how much more must the omniscient God know the dark impulses 
of our heart? From such chilling calculus springs the fear of eternal 
rejection, a sin known at its rising, and condemned. Perhaps some 
such secret sin as this drove Kierkegaard’s father to his terrible self- 
certainty—truly, a living hell. There is no hiding here, no refuge. 
We have reason to protest, in our day, an all-powerful Lord who 


cannot, will not, relent or cease from His working. But we may have 
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stronger grounds yet in our day to protest a perfectly observant and 
knowing God who sees all sin, always and in every hidden place. The 
Benevolence and Mercy of God is urgent here. And no one knows 
this more fully than a sinner who knows the sin lives deep within, 
where no human power can excavate it to the root. 

Is it this that our Lord knew, when hanging from the cross that 
terrible, darkened day? Is this, in truth, the far country that He 
entered into, the One alien to all sin, who became sin for us? Did 
He become the damned? It is a terrible thing to hear the pitiless self- 
scourgings of the scrupulous, the frightful self-hatred of those who 
bear their sin with a troubled mind. Confessors who have heard the 
anguish of the faithful who unshakably know their own rejection 
will bear always the scar of witnessing such raw pain. How much 
more the Sinless One, crying out in suffocating horror! In Mysterium 
Paschale, Urs von Balthasar daringly explores this bare landscape. 
Christ becomes sin itself, he writes, and just this is hell. And Calvin, 
more daring still, wondered whether Christ’s own descent into hell 
did not begin on the cross itself. Certainly these questions must wait 
their full treatment in soteriology proper—and the protests against 
these radical teachings must have their airing too. But even here 
in the Perfections of God we must ask whether this terrible truth, 
too—that in one’s own inwardness, the condemning Omniscience 
of God must be endured and suffered—was not also borne by our 
Pioneer and Redeemer. Does Almighty God’s Perfect Wisdom 
extend to this far reach, that the Lord knows perfectly this inner 
hell, the torment of the good, condemned? Is this what Omniscience 
means, in the end? Are the Perfections of God moral in just this sense? 
We must carry these questions with us as turn aside to explore one 
further element in God’s Perfect Knowledge, where they will return 


in fullness. 
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So, we might go further still. We afhrmed above that God knows 
all particulars, all events and contingencies, all possibility, all 
necessary truth. But here we might add an affirmation that arises 
out of the complexity of individuation itself. We might say that an 
omniscient God must not only know our inner sin, but must know it 
in a “first-personal” way; it must be possible, we might say, for God 
to know—to borrow a famous phrase from Thomas Nagel®°—what 
“it is like” to be a human creature, frail and fallen. God’s Perfect 
Knowledge, that is, must extend to the act of “seeing through our 
eyes,” entering so fully into creaturely ways that the Creator knows 
“from the inside” what our very being is like. God descends to 
the inside of creatures! Just that is the force of the Transcendental 
Relation. It may sound forbiddingly formal to afhrm that Almighty 
God knows individuating properties—haecceities—and knows them 
perfectly and fully, as we cannot. But in truth, such an afhrmation 
is the most personal, most existential and spiritually demanding, of 
all the specialized, technical questions in Divine Omniscience. For it 
is here that we encounter the power, the reach, and the perfection 
of Divine Knowledge: it is here that the individual is known from 
the inside out. Note how this differs from a bare knowledge of the 
“principle of individuation!” Of course it is true that God recognizes 
and comprehends the elements of particularity in each living thing. 
God knows the matter that constitutes each creaturely thing; He 
knows the singular and unique; He lends His own Being and Truth 
to each object that possesses concrete reality. God knows this as His 
own incommunicable Glory, extended and radiated out to creatures. 
But God knows more, far more than this! 

God knows what it is like to be me—this very one. It is not my 
singularity or individuality that composes this Perfect Knowledge, 
but rather my name, my identity as this self, this person, this sinner. 


Iam known by God not simply in a “third-personal” way, as if God 
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were an exhaustive catalogue of all facts and dispositions and beliefs 
that are mine. No, the Lord God rather knows in a first-personal 
and inward way who I am, and the reach and texture of my inner 
world. This is what it means for God to be omniscient Lord of the 
creature: He knows the very fabric of my soul. Now, what does 
it mean for my Lord to be embedded in my sinews in this way? 
How can He, the Lord, be mixed into my life in this way, into the 
creature and her little lights, in such earthy and altogether fleshy 
manner? How can He, my Maker, not only behold me, from the 
heights, but also in my own depth gaze out with me into the world 
I inhabit and transform? Is this not a theosis of the crudest kind—or a 
pantheism of an even cruder one? Anyone who has felt the mystery of 
Divine Knowledge will recognize here the genuine risks that attend 
any thorough exposition of perfect Intellect and Comprehension. To 
defend properly the doctrine of Omniscience we must be able to 
afhrm that God is Knowledge itself, perfect Intelligibility and Insight, 
such that He in His very Being is not simply a storehouse of every 
particular and all universals, but is rather the very life, the very heart 
and reins, the very taste of each living thing, in its own manner 
and way, its own indelible mark as this very one. Anything short 
of this is not proper Omniscience, not the full glory of the Creator 
of all flesh, not the Light that illumines what is not, and brings it 
into being. But how demanding, how terrifying and unmaking, how 
deeply mysterious and awesome is such Knowledge! This is the very 
house of God, dreadful and mighty; He dwells in this place, and I did 
not know it. 

Once again we stand before the mystery we have encountered 
in the Divine Omnipotence: God’s mutable Immutability, and His 
personal, sovereign Freedom. God is natural, objective Being; He is 
Dynamism and He is Light; He is Perfect Wisdom. Almighty God 


hides Himself in our world in His Humility, gracing this cosmos 
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with His silent Truth and Glory. This lowly Objectivity, laid down 
in our earth, is never without its Subjectivity, however. In all its 
reach, its height and depth, its Majesty and Mystery, the Being 
of God is personal. Just so it must be that God’s Knowledge, His 
objective Being as Wisdom itself, must be at once personal Fire and 
the irreducible 1 AM. The Lord communicates His conscious Life to 
each creature, and admixes the Divine Light in our light and through 
our eyes. This too is a form of divine tautology: to be a creature, to 
be an individual, to be a human person, to be this very name, is all 
gift of God, the One who is Being itself. Yet God is not imprisoned 
by His own Objectivity, His communicable Perfection! He remains 
Lord, the Living Subject. Just as He does not exhaust Himself in His 
descent down into the dust of this realm, so He does not forsake His 
Liberty and Life to withhold, to withdraw, to resist and refrain, to 
exhibit the marks of the personal. Of course the Lord God looks upon 
the frail and sinful creature with the eyes of His Mercy! He is holy and 
the eternal Fire, yes. But He is also Love itself, the Loving-Kindness 
of the covenant Lord. The One Lord can refrain from His searching 
Knowledge of all our ways; He can turn aside and veil His eye in His 
omniscient Life within our lives. He is that humble! The Lord can 
allow us a private life, a liberty and solitude, that does not abandon 
but elevates the creature. The Lord God can forgive in just this sense. 
No tyrant, He; no crushing Power. The Almighty God is rather 
jussive, inviting, permitting, welcoming at just this tender place, the 
joining of holy Wisdom and human failure. Much more must be 
said in the doctrine of atonement here of the Lord’s compassionate 
self-veiling. But even here we must say that the perfect, exhaustive 
Knowledge that is God does not crush the creature, does not inhabit 
it with such sleepless eye, that no dignity of the creature could be 
imagined or defended. No! He is lowly and humble of heart, and will 


give rest for our souls. The evangelical call in Matthew 11 testifies 
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precisely of the God who is known as such in the frail words of 
creatures. This God, this very One, knows all our ways, and yet 
we live. We are not outposts—sorry ones at that—of Divine Life; 
we are not amalgamated in the Divine Being without remainder or 
distinction; we are not identical, even less, to the Divine Reality. God 
bends down to us and with us and in us such that we exist in our 
own right and life, and God stays His hand so that our encounter 
with Him will be personal, living, free. He respects us and our inner 
life, our privacy—we might dare to say even this! When we confess 
that God is kind, we mean at least this: that the Spirit who dwells 
deep within intercedes for us, and in just this way, marks out the space 
between Creator and creature that is the Creator’s own gift. He looks 
on the heart, yet invites our prayer to Him; He knows utterly and all, 
yet listens when we call. Such is the Meekness of the eternal Glory 
who is God. 


§5b. The Divine Knowledge of Evil 


So we might ask, from this place of gracious invitation, how it might 
be that this humble Lord knows sin and evil at all. What does it mean, 
to borrow the Song of the Three Young Men, that the “Lord beholds 
the depths?” How is it that the omniscient God can behold, know, 
and comprehend that which is not His creature, not a borrowing 
of His own gracious Existence, not a light from His own glorious 
Light? Perhaps we might consider sin a form of devalued and defiled 
existence in the sinner—this too we must take up fully in the doctrine 
of salvation—but we could not say even this poor thing about evil 
itself. Can God know such objective, saturated, lifeless horror that is 
evil as such? Could He lay Himself down, mingle and communicate 
His own Fire, with even this, this nameless wrong? We can to be sure 


point to the Incarnate Savior, His own knowledge of sin and evil in 
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light of His Obedience and Truth, and His stooping down to become 
sin when altogether sinless; this is the Kenosis of the Divine Son. But 
not all is Christology! Not all problems in doctrine are to be rooted 
out by the firm application of the incarnate and paschal Mystery of 
Christ. For Holy Scripture testifies time and again that the Lord God 
knows good and evil, weal and woe, light and darkness. In His very 
omniscient Being, He, the Lord, knows these things. What can frail 
creatures say about such lofty things? 

We begin to stammer what cannot fully be said by first setting 
forth an exegesis of Holy Scripture. Our first, cardinal text is 
Scripture’s initial afhrmation of the Divine Knowledge of good and 
evil: Genesis 2-3. Here, in this more intimate account of the creation 
of human beings, we are told of a garden, Eden, already planted 
by the Lord God, and given an earthly location, in the East. No 
stately unfolding of this act of creation, as we hear tell in Genesis 1, 
but rather a compressed digest, a summary—that is the hallmark of 
Genesis 2. In the East, where the Lord God would place the human 
creature, God “made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food, the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil” (Gen. 2:9). These 
trees emerge “out of the ground”—the adamah—already bent by their 
Maker to their purpose: good for food, good for (everlasting) life, 
good for knowledge of good and evil. Like the serpent, the trees of all 
kinds simply exist in this Eden; not explained or derived or justified, 
these sources of good and evil are simply there, the “givens” of Eden. 
Indeed we might say that they are implicit in Eden itself, as it is by 
the Lord God’s own creative Will that they emerge from out of the 
ground where they had once lain as seed. 

Now it is a part of every theodicy to wrestle with this odd and 
startling presence of evil and craftiness within the garden itself. Why 


might they be drawn up out of the good earth? Why might the 
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“crafty” serpent be simply ingredient in this garden of delight, even 
as the first human creatures are simply “naked” there—the two words 
are cognates—planted in this garden without artifice and “natural,” 
unclothed and unashamed? Why place a tree in the midst of the 
garden that will make one immortal, or a tree with forbidden 
knowledge in the midst of a garden luxuriant with fruit, delightful to 
palate and eye? What kind of earthly “structure” is this that contains 
such dangers in its very integument and design? Does God intend or, 
more shockingly still, cause evil and sin to enter into the good cosmos, 
enter deep into the heart of humankind? 

Perhaps, you might say: such questions are ours, not 
Scripture’s—they do not belong to this text. That is, we might be 
tempted to ward off such shocking questions by appealing, in literary 
and historical voice, to the genre and antecedents of this ancient 
text, a decidedly nonphilosophical story. And this is natural for us 
moderns, schooled as we are in the delicate taste for historical and 
literary distinctions. We advert most readily here to the genre and 
motive force of a folk tale of origins; of course, we say, there are 
temptations and dangers built into Eden! No ghost story without a 
dark, ominous and enticing house or yard or deep wood; no human 
creation story without a temptation that cannot be resisted, and an 
evil that cannot be set aside. In such a tale, we say, the temptation, 
when swallowed whole, must give rise to the ills our flesh is heir 
to, and in just this way explains the wrenching questions about the 
origin of our shame and suffering and guilt. Such is an interpretation 
governed by genre and tone, a natural temptation in our modern 
day, but one to be resisted! For, once again, we must remain wary of 
allowing genre to supplant and overcome subject matter. A narrative 
can indeed carry truths that would only crush or outstrip other forms, 
but we cannot reduce the truths of Holy Scripture to the genre that 


bears them. The subject matter of these opening chapters in Genesis, 
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I say, is manifestly the presence of curse, of suffering, of sin and evil 
in our life, east of Eden, and we must account for these wrongs in the 
doctrines of creation and redemption. So, the traditional questions of 
theodicy will have their day. 

But in this place, in the doctrine of the One God, we seek 
something deeper, something more remote from our present-day 
afflictions on this earth, some ingredient, that is, in the very depths 
and nature of the eternal omniscient One as such. We seek the 
divine knowledge of good and evil, the knowledge that, like the 
very earth of Eden, already contains in seed the complete and perfect 
wisdom of the good, yes, but of the evil too. How can we learn, from 
Holy Scripture, about the possibility and Perfection of this form of 
Omniscience, the Wisdom of evil itself? 

It must be, we learn in these chapters, that the knowledge of good 
and evil precedes and stands independent of the acts of creatures, even 
human creatures. This tree—the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil—comes from the Creator’s own hand, pulled out of the moist 
earth of the fresh garden. Not only this structural element, a tree 
already ingredient in Eden, but also the response of the Lord God 
Himself to human disobedience, tells us that this knowledge is divine. 
“Then the Lord God said, ‘See, the man has become like one of 
us, knowing good and evil.’ . . . Therefore the Lord God sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden. . . . He drove out the man” (Gen. 
3:22-24). In this way the Creator confirms the word of the serpent: 
the knowledge of this tree will make the human creatures like God. 

Now, we need to be careful here; we do not aim to take a 
creaturely or finite “knowledge of good and evil,” and seek its source 
and ground in God. The elements and categories of creaturely 
existence do not exist in God in that fashion, a replica or ideal 
perfectly represented and stored in the divine treasury. Again and 


again we must be instructed in the doctrine of creation. Because it 
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is not a species of (Platonic) emanationism, we need not assume or 
expect that the realities of creaturely life find their specific and larger 
life in God Himself, in His perfect Goodness or Nature. Rather, a 
doctrine of creation, even one that draws upon the language and 
nature of Light as does this one, does not look for an infinite, exalted, 
or vivid archetype of the creature in the Divine Reality, each creature, 
one by one, paraded up into the Divine Ark of the Divine Life itself. 
No, the relation between Divine Knowledge and human, between 
Divine Reality and creaturely is not so direct as all that, nor so 
closely tied to notions of emanation, exempla, or imitation as some 
ancients—and moderns—seemed to think. Rather, the doctrine of 
creation teaches that God in His Uniqueness can give rise to what 
is not God—just that. Doctrines of compatibilism and Transcendent 
Relations cannot move behind this fundamental axiom of creation: 
whatever is communicated from God, the Incommunicable and 
Beyond, cannot be a “little god,” a “divine spark,” nor a realization of 
a Divine Ground, directly impressed onto the individual matter of the 
earth. Rather, this task in the doctrine of Divine Omniscience invites 
us to think the particularly beautiful thought of creation itself: that 
God can make, bear in existence, and know what is not God, what is 
truly creature. The cosmos is not the Mind of God, reified. 

The world comes into being, we have said, through the divine 
jussive, the gracious invitation and permission to come into being. 
The Lord God respects His creatures, allows them dignity, life, 
privacy. The Genesis narrative of creation most certainly unfolds as a 
series of concrete kinds, and individuals—a sun and moon, a human 
adamah, and the man defined by the woman, clothed out of his own 
sinew and rib. God is not portrayed here as a distant architect of the 
whole, nor of patterns and laws; not a bit of it! This Creator does 
speak all into being, welcoming whole kinds and also particulars, 


fashioning them, Genesis 2 tells us, from the dust of the earth. Yet 
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we are not invited to consider creation a specimen of imitation or 
reflection. Not for the biblical author is the Maker fashioning time, 
as we have said, as the moving image of Eternity, nor does the 
biblical Creator shape and direct all things by a plan and pattern and 
proportion laid up in the Divine Mind. No, creatures do not mirror 
or instantiate their Creator in this direct and commensurate way. 
Indeed, Christians should treat with great reserve any schema that 
aims to measure or coordinate the divine and human realities such 
that the finite being realizes a determined portion of Divine Being. 
“How much more” does not measure in this way! 

When Jacob dreamt the ladder, scaling up into the heavens, 
glorified by streams of angelic light, he did not imagine a calculus by 
which this stony ground could measure and take stock of the God 
of the covenant. Once again we hear Jacob’s wrenching cry: “How 
awesome is this place . . . the house of God. . . the gate of heaven,” 
for “the Lord is in this place—and I did not know it” (Gen. 28:16-17). 
The cosmos is suffused by the Divine Presence, His hidden Nearness, 
yet it remains other than God. Almighty God can be the Truth of our 
truths, the Goodness of our many goods, yet the creature remains: 
that is the mystery and startling uniqueness of creation. Even “being” 
itsel{—our existence borrowed from our Maker—does not import a 
structure of imitation or replication into the God-world relation. 
(Of course we must say much more about this long tangled web of 
relation and similarity in the doctrines of analogy and of faith.) But 
here we must affirm that the Personal Reality and Presence of God 
excludes a reproduction, even in minor key, of Divine Nature into 
finite cosmos. God plants, He speaks, He welcomes and commands; 
these agential forms of creation, spanning Genesis 1 and 2, ensure 
that the Creator stands “outside” the world He brings into being. 
His incommunicable Nearness as eternal Spirit allows the dignity 


and relative autonomy of the creature. He does not “cause” the 
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cosmos—in this sense: His Act is not a mechanical or material impulse 
that carries a relation of similarity into the effect. It may be that 
there is no effect without a cause—it’s a tautology in the end, after 
all—but there are personal Acts in which the deed accomplished does 
not imitate or resemble the Actor. (Reflections along these lines, we 
might say, prompted Descartes to tie creaturely effect to Creator’s 
Cause through reality or power rather than common being or nature.) 
Just this dissimilarity we see in Thomas’s notion of a universal or 
equivocal Cause, and allows Thomas the liberty to name God as 
Cause yet accord Him the freedom extended to the sun, say, in its 
power to cause effects vastly different from its own fiery nature. 
(And for just this reason we may assume that Thomistic analogy 
remains a species of equivocation rather than similarity, or even less, 
of proportion.) Just this we intend in the Transcendental Relation: a 
Divine Liberty that is the One God’s own Uniqueness, bringing forth 
creatures, radiating them with goodness and blessing and truth, yet 
remaining utterly unique, beyond, and all the while unimaginably 
near. Just this we intend by an incommunicable Communication, an 
immeasurable Relatio. 

We catch a glimpse of this unique Relatio of Creator to creature in 
the Genesis narratives themselves. Two elements stand out. First and 
most prominent is the striking absence of artifacts of any kind from 
the creation accounts. No temples or shrines or religious tokens are 
created in Genesis 1 or 2. (They belong rather to the narratives of 
covenant and providential deliverance.) No vessels or armaments or 
hearth fires or houses emerge from the Divine Speaking or Planting. 
The skins of fur, tellingly, are fashioned by the Lord God after Eden, 
after interrogation and curse. And, more striking still for an originary 
text of the ancient Near East, Genesis does not narrate the creation 
and blessing of cities. (They belong rather to the genetic explanations 
embedded in the table of descendants of Abraham and Jacob.) We are 
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not being shown, that is, a doctrine of creation that can be likened to 
an artificer and her artifact, an architect and his building, a potentate 
and his imperial, hieratic city. Despite the long-standing attraction of 
these images for Christians, from Anselm to William Paley, the act of 
creation is in truth not like an artist who realizes her concept or plan 
in a painting, emerging in dazzling color from bare canvas and board. 
Though Christians are surely right to speak of Personal Agency in the 
doctrine of creation, we are warned against assimilating such Agency 
to the artistry and design of creatures. Scripture’s silence on this 
analogy is eloquent. (The argument from design, in its own place, 
will demand careful recasting and direction in light of this biblical 
warning.) The relation of Creator to creature, we say again, is not 
Divine Thought, realized in matter. 

Holy Scripture points a second time to the unique Relation of 
Creator to creature: its preoccupation in the opening chapters of 
Genesis is goodness, moral reality, not material objects as such. Now, 
this may seem like an odd reading after such lengthy exposition of the 
natural kinds and individuals made by the One God. And there is no 
denying that all creatures, all properties, all possibilia and essentia, are 
creatures, made by the Lord God! But it is striking, all the same, that 
the red thread that runs through these chapters is not the bare interest 
in matter, say, or reproduction of individuals within kinds, or the 
composition of organic lifeforms, but rather the goodness of creatures 
and of seasons and markers and days. Goodness, in truth, ties together 
Genesis 1 and 2, and it forms the shimmering backdrop against which 
each and all creatures emerge distinct and glorious. It is the first 
reason given in Holy Scripture for proclaiming all Divine Power 
and Agency as moral: the dynamic Goodness who is God. All days 
are greeted by the divine blessing of goodness, except the second; 
all plants in Eden are delightful, good for food, for instruction, for 
pleasure to hand and eye. We are to behold goodness on the earth, to 
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feed upon it, to rest in it. God bestows goodness, His very own, on 
creatures, pours out and mingles His own superabundant Goodness 
with the days and seasons, the soaring birds in the dome of the 
heavens and the swarms of creatures, all made by the breath of His 
Word. Yet it is creaturely goodness, the creature’s own nature and 
virtue and worth! The Lord God can do this; and its name is creation. 
Now all these elements of the opening chapters in Genesis 
heighten and draw out attention directly to the knowledge of evil, 
afhrmed in these very texts. We see now the problem of Divine 
Presence and Communication in an immediate and pitiless light. The 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil cannot mean that evil resides 
in God even as does the good. Nor can it mean that such knowledge 
is a plan or imagining that the Lord God harbors and stores, only to 
see it realized in the admiring gaze and bold tasting of the tree’s fruit, 
at the serpent’s perverse invitation. The relation of God to the world 
cannot be causal or imitative or emanative in that way! And yet, 
goodness is the theme song of Genesis 1 and 2, and the knowledge of 
good and evil, the quiet assumption and axiom of Genesis 2—indeed 
of the entire primal narrative, through Genesis 11. The Perfection of 
the Divine Wisdom must include also this knowledge and this truth. 
What we must say, then, is that Creation itself gives us the clue to 
afhrming such Wisdom in God Himself. It must be, then, that even 
as God can be immeasurably near to creation without destroying 
or sublimating the creature, so the Divine Knowledge of evil can 
be incorporated into God’s very Wisdom without compromising, 
delimiting, or defiling Divine Goodness. God’s Presence, that is, 
is compatible with creaturely otherness and integrity; God knows 
and communicates to the not-God. Even so, God knows and 
communicates to the not-Good. Of course we should be quick to say 
that evil does not have creaturely status—far less, divine status!—as do 


the particulars and kinds enkindled into being by the Creator. We 
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can afhrm—and later develop fully—the “privative account of evil,” its 
lack of true and natural and creaturely being. Evil is what is not; Barth 
has developed this theme most powerfully in Church Dogmatics I1.3. 
Yet Genesis tells us that evil does not simply belong to the creaturely 
realm nor to the origin of human history. It is Divine Knowledge, 
a Perfection of God Himself, and exists apart from creation and the 
divine Intention to create. The Genesis narratives, that is, do not 
allow us to attribute to creatures a kind of perverse imitation of God’s 
creative Agency, bringing into being through its own rebellious 
heart a novel kind of creature, the sinful and evil deed. We do not 
successfully ward off the danger of tracing evil back into the Divine 
Being itself by allocating its genesis to the human will or desire or 
folly—though to be sure we possess them all. We do not have such 
dark powers! Genesis is not Hesiod; it does not assign to our first 
ancestors a Promethean power whereby we seize and realize and 
tragically defend our ability to forge a new kind of creature, the evil 
and the perverse. Rather, the rebellion and curse and evil depicted 
in Genesis 2 and 3 are the overmastering of the human creatures by 
the knowledge of evil, a suffering at once carried out and undergone 
by Adam and Eve. It is the first “middle voice” event for human 
creatures in Holy Scripture. “Our sins are stronger than we are” 
(Ps. 65:3).” Like all agents of evil—the demons, for example—the 
serpent recognizes Divine Attributes: the serpent knows that such 
knowledge belongs by right to God. But the serpent does not say, 
and surely does not warn, the woman that the “likeness” to God in 
such knowledge will be purchased by an utter powerlessness before 
evil, and an overruling by its jealousy and cruelty and strife. For 
God, such overmastering is unthinkable. Genesis 2 simply assumes 
that God possesses such Wisdom; but such Knowledge could never 


possess Him. 
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In more conceptual idiom we might say that the omniscient God 
knows—is the Wisdom of—what is not-God, even that which is 
radically so. God alone knows the far reaches of this form of negation; 
He alone understands and reckons the cost of a radical existence 
contra Deum. Barth reads Genesis aright: we human creatures cannot 
comprehend evil as such. The Divine Wisdom comprehends evil in 
its scope and depth and shocking negation, its utter poverty and lack. 
God alone comprehends evil as such. Now, it is the very distinction 
between Creator and creature that allows us to argue in this way. But 
the theologian must not arrogate to herself a power she has assigned 
so firmly to God alone! In Christian dogmatics, rather, we take our 
license for this Perfection of Divine Wisdom from the “benign” 
negation of the cosmos from its Maker. The world is not-God but 
it is not not-Good. Rather—and this is its very secret, its heart!—it 
is good, the good bestowed and conferred upon it by the gracious 
and Good God. From this simple distinction and demarcation we can 
take a further step, that negation can become malign, can descend 
and fall from Light, can become radically not-God, opposed and 
darkened and cut off—utterly not-God. We creatures know this evil 
as it Overmasters us, as We are in its grip and power, as we submit—or 
more horribly, delight in its suffocating nearness. We know evil, 
that is, commingled with the good, the good of nature, of animals 
and kinds, of human hearts and minds and strengths. We decidedly 
do not know it as a “form of good,” a compromised and sullied 
kind of good, made relative to the ignorant or misguided aims of 
its agents. No, we creatures do indeed know evil and commit sin, 
according to its own negative and hollow kind. Yet we do not know 
it—Deo gratias|—as such. It remains incomprehensible to us, always 
a riddle and a torment, the burden of our mortal life. And though 
we must reserve the main exposition of this theme for later dogmatic 


work, we must at least say here that to acknowledge the anguished 
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insolubility of evil is to afhrm the Creator-creature distinction, to 
obey its limits and wise shielding of frail creatures, and to confess that 
this distinction, itself good, can, like earthly life itself, be radicalized 
and hollowed out and abandoned in a way beyond all knowing. That 
is the positive doctrine in negative attribution. 

But with God, we learn in Genesis, it is otherwise. God does 
not know, in His Perfect Wisdom, good from evil. This omniscient 
comprehension is neither comparative nor dialectical. Although we 
are licensed to say that the knowledge of evil stands at the far limit 
of negation, the cosmic not-God, we do receive from Genesis the 
warrant to speak of evil as the “not-good,” the simple negation or 
distinction from the good. God, we must say, does not comprehend 
evil as a partner and shadow of good, nor does all good receive 
its balance and completion in evil, its dialectical twin. No, evil is 
known by God, is God’s own Wisdom, in its own negation, its 
haecceitas, as such. For this reason, God Himself can be perfectly, 
superabundantly good, not good and evil. Nor is the heavenly realm 
defiled by the antipode of goodness, ever accompanying good souls 
in their blessed rest. Of course we must fight the temptation to say 
too much here, to explain what lies beyond our comprehension. The 
delight in system building presents a particularly strong pull here, in 
the dark knowledge of the evil as such. We must not imagine we can 
explain this Divine Comprehension. But we are permitted, I believe, 
to afrm this much. 

Genesis speaks of epistemology here, not metaphysics. God is not 
in some numinous and terrible darkness both evil and good; His 
Nature is not in some unspeakable horror unstable between Good 
and radical not-God; God is not His own radical Negation, a 
metaphysical “Anguish of Contradiction.” No, God is Light, 
Wisdom, Humility, and Life, the eternal Good. Yet we are not 
wrong to see that with God, all Wisdom and Knowledge is His 
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Reality, His perfect Omniscience. So, we might venture one further, 
tentative step. 

Almighty God, in His own incomparable Being, must be able 
to “behold the depths,” to know the negation of His own Life, 
as that external to His own Being and Personal Intention. Holy 
Scripture speaks of this as the Lord’s “alien work,” His mysterious 
way with that which is not blessed, not life-giving and rich with 
mercy. There is a “gazing,” a “beholding,” and viewing that is not 
the “looking upon” of creation, decidedly not the divine seeing that 
proclaims the creatures good, and the cosmos very good. There is 
a negation that is “formless and void,” a “darkness over the face 
of the deep” that the Lord God gazes upon as pure negation, as 
outside and beyond and excluded from God and His eternal Wisdom. 
This is a “fact,” we might say, a brutal “kind” or falsehood that is 
not communicated from God; it is the utterly not-communicated. 
Because it is known by God, perfectly comprehended and mastered, 
it carries an eery and dark conformity to God’s own perfect Reality. 
As God is incommunicable, evil is not-communicated; as God is 
unique, evil is alone as the not-creature, not seen and not blessed; 
as God is perfect, eternal Life, so evil is preexistent to the creation, 
the negation of God’s sole Reality. There is, we must say, this kind 
of Knowing in God, this Vision of the radical negation of Divine 
Reality and Blessing, this external watching and guarding of the 
terrible limit that is rejection of God, and abandonment by Him. 
God beholds hell, though it is not of Him. He commands and invites 
Light, His own good Radiance, poured down into and as creation, 
but He beholds the darkness. As He alone Knows His own Being 
fully, so He fully Masters the rejection of His Goodness. He alone. Its 
power is dreadful, but not limitless. Evil has met its Master. In just this 


way we must say that the perfectly good, omnipotent Lord, knows 
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evil, utterly and truly; and has overcome it from the high heavens to 
the very depths. 

We must be wary then of fixing a “causal” relation between God 
and evil, as Barth does in tentative fashion in his remarkable 
exposition of Nothingness, das Nichtige. Properly concerned about 
cosmic dualism, Barth quietly suggests that even evil may have its 
origin, in a sense, in the supremely effective power Divine Willing; 
God's prohibiting and rejecting will is not without its effect.* One 
can only admire the reach and daring explanatory power of Barth’s 
vision here—but we are wise to pull back from this dangerous ledge. 
We stand on surer ground when we afhrm that the knowledge of 
evil is “simply there,” the “given,” the radical negation, external to 
God, that He alone comprehends. We refuse its primacy and eternity, 
even as we look upon it as the utterly empty, the abandoned, and 
unmade. We can say only that it is negation as such, the dark beyond 
all creaturely dialectic and comparative. Yet this the good God knows 
and masters. 

And just this is the gospel, the good news we greet with joy. There 
is One who has looked into the abyss, who has examined the formless 
horror in its breadth and depth, who encompasses it, its sickness and 
malice, with the Wisdom that is good, and remains utterly sovereign 
and utterly undefiled by this sight. The gospel consoles us in our folly 
and in our fear with the truth that no evil and sin, no deformation and 
terror, no clawing guilt in the night watches or icy regret, no assaults 
of our enemies, can be outside the good Wisdom of Almighty God. 
“If I take the wings of the morning and settle at the farthest limits of 
the sea, even there your hand shall lead me, and your right hand shall 
hold me fast” (Ps. 139:9-10). There is no place we travel in this alien 
land where God has not already seen its farthest pitch, however sordid 
and defiled, no outlaw that is not already within the radiant Wisdom 


of our God. Yet we can say more. The gospel dares more than a 
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perfect knowledge of evil. It dares to proclaim that such knowledge 
is external—stands beyond and outside—the Reality of God Himself. 
It is a consolation beyond telling for the shamed and the tormented 
to know that there is One who cannot be defiled or corrupted or 
laid low by the horror that this Loving One knows. It may, to be 
sure, seem small comfort to those who look upon the suffering of this 
age with pity and outrage, but indeed to the victims of the world’s 
sin and cruelty, it is a stunning and pure gift. That the good God 
lives and triumphs and flourishes, and cannot be otherwise: that is the 
Living Hope in the midst of great sorrow and regret and horror. The 
gospel, that is, tells us of a God who both comprehends and stands 
outside evil: He surrounds it in His Perfect Wisdom yet remains 
external to it, this pure negation. He is Life, inextinguishable Life, 
in the midst of death and wrong, yet utterly, unmistakably beyond 
them. Just this permits us the great joy of proclaiming that God truly 
and completely knows us, looks on our hearts. His intimacy with us, 
His knowledge of us “from within,” His Mercy and Restraint and 
Love: all this He knows and is Present to, because He both sees and 
beholds. He need not know only His own Essence, His own Purity 
and Goodness. The Lord of the gospel is not a deity closed up in His 
own Perfect Knowledge, delighting only in His own perfect Reality 
and Wisdom. He does not simply know Himself as “Cause” or the 
Good participated by creatures: No, the Lord God of Israel knows 
perfectly what stands beyond and outside, even to that which is not. 
Not only our good, our striving after the right, our love of the law 
with our minds, but also our sin and pride and shame: all these our 
God knows, indeed, more truly, is the Knowledge and Wisdom of 
them all. He is Object and Subject in just this way, Knowledge and 
Personal Knowing of all the ends of the earth. This is the Humility 
of our God, that He would look upon us and behold our depths, He, 
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the Lord! In just this way are the Divine Attributes Perfections, a 
shimmering and radiant Goodness. 

So we are shown that even evil can and must serve the Good. 
The glad tidings that is the gospel springs forth from the knowledge 
of good—most certainly!—but of evil, too. For it is in the Lord 
God’s knowledge of evil that we see confirmed, as the knowledge of 
good can never do, that God knows what stands outside the Divine 
Reality and Substance. We learn from this teaching in Genesis that 
the Divine Knowledge may be, and is, directed outside itself to the 
cosmos that is, in itself, not-God. This is startling news, a revelation. 
For reason tells us that the perfect good and superabundant Wisdom 
would most naturally and rationally seek only itself as the term and 
goal of Divine Knowing. Would not the One God know only 
Himself, know and enjoy only the highest Good? Would not the 
sovereign Freedom of this One not be best and most fittingly 
preserved by His Knowledge being confined exclusively to the 
Divine Nature itself, its glories and rationalities? The tradition has 
said so: “The object understood is the perfection of the one who 
understands. If therefore God understands other things besides 
Himself, something else will be the perfection of God, and will be 
nobler than He; which is impossible.”? And Thomas’s own reply to 
these classical objections preserves the Divine Liberty over creation 
by the omniscient Lord knowing creatures in His own causal Power 


and rational Act: 


Since the divine power extends to other things by the very fact that 
it is the first effective cause of all things, as it clear from the aforesaid 
(Q2, A3) God must necessarily know things other than Himself. And 
this appears still more plainly if we add that the very existence of the 
first efcient cause—viz. God—is His own act of understanding. Hence 
whatever effects pre-exist in God, as in the first cause, must be in His 
act of understanding, and all things must be in Him according to an 
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intelligible mode: for everything which is in another, is in it according 
to the mode of that in which it is.19 


Now, we must be quick to defend the Christian character of this 
traditional response! Not for Thomas or the scholastic tradition the 
self-thinking Absolute of Aristotle! Theirs is not a god remote from a 
world wholly dependent upon it, nor absorbed wholly and pitilessly 
in the serenity that is eternal, intellectual being. No, Thomas afhrms 
clearly and without hesitation the Christian teaching that God knows 
the world, its creatures, and its doings, everything and always. And 
we certainly agree! I have aimed to set forth a doctrine of 
Omniscience that in its own fashion adapts and defends such 
scholastic Sovereignty and Perfect Wisdom. Indeed, I say, the good 
God knows and just is the knowledge of the Truth and Goodness 
that descends down from His own matchless Being to the world of 
creatures, their small and varied goods and truths. This is a Divine 
Self-knowledge that extends, in an opus internum ad extra, from the 
Divine Substance to the waiting, dependent and receptive creation. 
Not causal, we say, not imaginative as an architect with His perfect 
plans, but rather as the diffusive, radiant Light that spills down from 
the heights to the depths, the Knowledge that comprehends each and 
all in its very mode, and from the inside. All this, from the tradition 
we afhrm and happily endorse. 

But the gospel is more than this perfect, transcendental Truth. It 
teaches also, and to our great astonishment, a Divine Knowledge 
of the negative, of the beyond, of the external and the not-God. 
There is, we learn, a “reaching forth,” an extension and examination 
that moves outside the Reality that is the One God’s Goodness and 
Life. This is the unthinkable Humility and Condescension of eternal 
Wisdom. It is Truth in its farthest reach, the Truth that is self- 


giving and merciful. It is Divine Love in its most startling and 
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unanticipated Reality. Following Genesis, we must say that God does 
not know all things through His own Essence or dynamic Power; 
He does not exercise and substantiate His Wisdom only in a perfect 
Comprehension of His own immanent Life. He knows more than 
this. His gaze moves beyond His own Borders, He sees beyond and 
in the depths. He does not behold them merely as image or effect 
or telos of His own Wisdom and Power—indeed in this Knowledge, 
He cannot! The Divine Wisdom in this alien work goes beyond the 
Divine Reality and turns toward that which is not. It knows and 
comprehends what is opposed to the Divine Light, what rejects and 
scorns the Good, what must be enemy, always, to the Divine Truth 
and Generosity. This is the Wisdom that will freely and beyond 
astonishment be realized in the Incarnation of the Word. There is this 
mode in God too, we must say, this Wisdom. The eternal Truth that 
just is Almighty God can also move beyond itself, can condescend, 
can plunge down from the angelic heights to the sorrowful earth, can 
lay down and break under its sin and greed and death. It is not the 
task here to develop fully the doctrine of Incarnation nor the Triune 
Persons, ad extra, in Their mission to the lost creature. But it is the 
place to afhrm, joyfully and gratefully, that the Wisdom of God is 
not closed up in its own Goodness, does not stay only within its own 
Truth and Light, but may and is able to look into the abyss, to grasp 
it and occupy it, to break its formless dread, and to know it—fully, 
completely—as the Enemy, conquered. Just this is the Omniscience 
of God, the Knowledge that is not simply a complete list of all facts 
and truths and possibilities, not a puzzle of eternal Truth in its opera 
ad extra. No, this is Omniscience that deserves fully the title Perfect 


Wisdom: the Truth that sets us free. 
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B series required the A in order to present a full analysis of time, yet the A 
series contained these contradictory and irrational elements that made time 
incoherent; hence, time is unreal. 


For Freud’s analysis of the relentless and eternal inner conscience, see the 
moving early case studies, “The Wolf Man” (originally titled, “A Case of 
Infantile Neurosis”) and “The Case of Schreber” (the analysis of a well-known 
jurist who was not a patient of Freud), as well as the anthropological study, 
Totem and Taboo; Freud’s later work on religion and culture reflect his move 
from a “topographical” account of the mind to a “structural,” where the 
language of ego and superego come into their own: The Future of an Illusion 
(New York: Norton, 1989) and Civilization and Its Discontents (New York: 
Norton, 1961). See the Standard Edition, under the editorial direction of 
James Strachey, for these works, as well as the splendid intellectual biography, 
Freud, by Peter Gay (New York: Norton, 1988). 


Cur Deus Homo, bk 1, ch. 21; ET: Why God Became Human in A Scholastic 
Miscellany, ed. E Fairweather (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956), 138. 
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“What Is It Like to Be a Bat?” The Philosophical Review 83, no. 4 (October, 
1974): 435-50. 


Translation here is from The Psalter in the Book of Common Prayer. 


Church Dogmatics Ill. 3, Geoffrey William Bromiley and RJ. Ehrlich, trans. 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1960). §50.4.4, pp. 351-68, esp. 351-52. 


So runs the objection in Thomas’s ST I, Q14, a. 5, obj. 2. 
ST 1, Q14, a. 5, responsio. 
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§6. Methodological and Transcendental 


Questions in Divine Omniscience 


The first truth we must articulate in this upper-level reflection on 
the doctrine of Omniscience is this—a surprising one, perhaps: that 
in Deity itself, in the Divine Nature A Se, God is beyond sex, 
beyond gender. It is fitting, in truth, to develop this aspect of the 
Divine Perfection—its Reality beyond gender—in the doctrine of 
Divine Knowledge just because knowledge, the act of knowing, is a 
deeply personal act, and one that lies beyond gender. Beyond—not 
against! When we speak of inwardness, of subjectivity, even agency 
we quietly incorporate the language and act of knowledge: knowing 
the world and ourselves, the world in ourselves. And though we need 
not enter into the feminist debate here on “embodied knowledge,” 
we can at least afhrm, in this place, that knowledge belongs to the 
self-presence of both men and women, and picks out their forms of 
encounter with the natural world as distinctly human. Knowledge, 
even in the creature, appears to us as an incorporeal and spiritual act, 
however we finally settle matters of neurobiology and its relation to 
mind. Knowledge is not “objective” in that sense; it is not an object 
of sense or sight. When Holy Scripture, then, speaks of the One 
God’s luminous Reality as Lord and Lady Wisdom, we are being 
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shown the tie between Omniscience and the creaturely reality of 
gender, but in such a way that the distinction itself is made relative 
and overcome. We are being shown this, and it is fitting so to do. 
But not entailed! We need not claim here that the use of male and 
female titles and imagery for God requires a feminist doctrine of 
God, or a joining of these feminist convictions with the doctrine of 
Omniscience. The Lord God who speaks in Holy Scripture invites: 
His is a jussive command. Let us explore the grounding and likeness 
of male and female in the One Wisdom who is God! For there is a 
fittingness between Wisdom and creaturely knowers that invites just 
such exploration. 

So, we need not here, in the doctrine of eternal Omniscience, 
set out a full treatment of the feminist knowledge of God; that 
will belong, by rights, to the doctrine of faith. But even here, and 
especially in the exploration of the Divine Spiritual Reality, the One 
God’s Wisdom, we must afhrm directly and without hesitation that 
God does not belong to one creaturely life-form and gender. Now, 
this is mot because God is the Negation of our sexual 
dimorphism—precisely not that! Again and again, we must learn the 
proper lesson of negation in theology. God is Spirit, certainly. And 
without Form and Likeness that is visible, material, corporeal; God 
is beyond genus. But we must be careful here; the road to a proper 
feminist doctrine of God is steep. The Otherness of God brings Him 
near to us, immeasurably and incomparably near. He comes to us in 
the likeness of the Adamah, the male and female creature he stooped 
down to make. And He comes within our own kind, looking out 
through our own eyes, in our Lord Jesus Christ, flesh of our flesh, 
bone of our bone, a son born to Mary, a Child of Dame Wisdom, 
given to Israel. The Lord does not “abhor the Virgin’s womb,” John 
Francis Wade taught us to sing in the lovely Christmas carol, Adeste 


Fideles. We have reason, to be sure, to treat such a phrase with 
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caution! Women’s wombs, Mary’s womb, cannot be abhorred, the 
good bodies and creatures and home of the good God. But we might 
see another reason to sing Wade’s hymn and to delight in it. Our 
God, the dear One, does not live in Light inaccessible in order to 
be over against our flesh and blood, opposed to embodiment. God 
reaches down into the fertile earth to fashion our bodies, lays hold 
of the blood-rich flesh to make our kind, and does not flee from it, 
but takes it to His very own, to suffer and to lay it down once again 
into that cold earth. When we speak of God as male and female, 
when we address Him as He and She, Him and Her, we speak of 
the One God who took Mary’s flesh for His own, the good God 
who breathed the air of Galilee, and walked our pilgrim way. We 
do not say that God is dimorphic—precisely not that! The ancient 
world—and not just that era!—filled the skies with gods of sexual 
pairing, a divine fecundity and possession. God is Love and Delight: 
no one who gazes at this earth and its glories could ever doubt the 
majestic Fertility of the Divine Giver. But God is not both sexes; nor 
is God neither. Almighty God has a “positive relation” to creation; 
Barth has already taught us the far-reaching significance of this truth 
for our doctrine of Divine Perfections. And we have even said that 
God has an eternal “readiness” for embodiment, a disposition; our 
doctrine of Omnipotence shows us this breath-taking openness to 
our lot, our need. But our flesh, our sex and gender, is not grounded in 
God. Rather, God is beyond, always beyond through His surpassing 
nearness. When we consider the relation of Divine Wisdom to our 
knowledge of Her we are brought directly before this unique 
Relation: God as the Near One who is always beyond. This, we will 
see, is another species of the “problem of negation,” one every bit as 


demanding as the negation that is evil. 
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§6a. The Problem of Grounding 


Every creaturely reality, event, phenomenon is not directly and 
immediately grounded in the Divine Reality: that is what we learn 
from Charles Hodge and his rejection of Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
of Absolute Causality. As Hodge saw long ago, the “problem of 
grounding” entails a form of pantheism in which every creaturely 
reality has an archetype and image and causal principle in the Being 
of God. As we have seen, this problem dogs the doctrine of 
Omniscience, and most especially, the doctrine of Divine Ideas, the 
particular béte noir of Colin Gunton.' Male pronouns, male bodies, 
and “maleness” itself—should such there be—need not be grounded 
in Almighty God, any more than should female pronouns, bodies 
and “femaleness.” We do not arrive at the proper “positive relation” 
between Creator and creature in this fashion! Rather God is the 
unique, the transcendental Origin, of all creation, the One, the Good, 
the True that descends down through every category of being, yet 
beyond, always beyond. So it is that our dear Lord knows us, each 
and all, from the inside, deep within, particular, earthy, whole, our 
very lives entire, yet not exclusively any one form. Our language 
about God is not equivocal for all that. Just here with doctrine of 
compatiblism governs our predications as well as our metaphysics. 
(Indeed, just this interplay of language and reality constitutes the 
fascination and ambiguity of Aristotle’s categories.) We indeed know 
God as such in our poor words and images; but know Him as the 
One, the utter Mystery, who sheds abroad the Goodness and Power 
that is His own perfect Being without dissolving His Uniqueness and 
Transcendence. 

We might string a banner across the larger issues of grounding, of 
divine ideas and archetypes of creaturely being, of embodiment and 


gender, that reads the problem of representation. Here the significance 
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of knowledge comes to the fore. Representation arises from the soil 
of epistemology, and sums up a long and dignified account of how 
objects are known in the finite and infinite Mind. We have good 
reason to pause here, in the doctrine of Omniscience, to reflect on 
representation as an element in Divine Knowledge, the Knowledge 
that is God. The problems that attend the relation of God to sex and 
gender reveal in a particularly clear light the danger that dogmatics 
enter into when it joins grounding to representation. To “ground” 
something in God is to expect that a creaturely event or being, 
as such, has some foundation or primal origin in God: there is 
“something” in God that gives rise to—causes—this creature. Such 
an idea carries a distinguished pedigree, harking back to scholastic 
notions of cause, and summed up by Suarez and Descartes in the 
axiom—given by the “clear light of reason,” says Descartes—that 
there must be an “equal or greater reality in the cause than in the 
effect.” Now, this notion deserves special treatment of its own; but 
here we can at least say that the problems that attend the notion of 
ground can only grow thicker and more recalcitrant when joined 
to the notion of likeness or representation. Under the shadow of this 
idea grows the conviction that whatever gives rise to the creature 
must resemble it in some way. Hence, the notion of “transcendent 
maleness” or “transcendent obedience and supraordination” or divine 
“mind” and “will,” or the “idea” of the creature, all represented, as 
such, in the Creator. Another long and even more distinguished 
pedigree accompanies this notion: the imago Dei is but one striking 
ancestor! We are of course in the territory here of likeness and 
analogy, of revelation and Divine Word, of proper and true 
knowledge of God. Nothing to be taken lightly here! 

Now we must be quick to say, when we raise questions about the 
notion of grounding and representation we do not, for all that, deny 


a living relation between God and the world. The relation of Creator 
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to creature anchors the knowledge of God’s Aseity and Perfections. 
This is the doctrinal expression of compatibilism in theology: we gain 
knowledge of God’s Being through the divine connection, radiance 
and condescension to His own. Always in the doctrine of God we 
seek to know God truly, His own incomparable Reality. But this 
can be done only through seizing and laying hold of and dissecting 
the creaturely signs given us, in prayer, in Holy Scripture, in the 
confession and creed of Mother Church. As we take up and read our 
creaturely signs, then, we crush them, and break them open in search 
of their transcendent Source and Sustenance, the Beyond that draws 
near the stable door. But this requires an odd dialectic in the doctrine 
of Divine Attributes. The Aseity of God—His hard and unrelenting 
Reality—can be praised and set forth only by plunging deep into the 
world He has made. And this is not because the relation between 
Creator and creature is reversible—precisely not that! Nor that we 
know only the creature and speculate, fondly or fearfully, into the 
dark Unknown. No! We seek the doctrine of Eternal Spirit here, and 
we will not rest in our exploration until His Glory is set forth. We 
begin with God in the world, but only in order to praise and bow 
down before God beyond the world, the One, the Eternal One. So, in 
our quest for the omniscient God, the Knowledge utterly unique and 
apart, we begin with our own knowledge, its grounds and likenesses, 
its abstractions and inevitable concreteness, its shadows and enigmas. 
Even as male and female are made by God and glorified as His Image, 
yet are not, each of them or both of them, grounded and represented 
as such in Him, so our knowledge of Knowledge itself has its eternal 
Source in Almighty God; yet our earthly minds, and their contents, 
are not found in God, as such, finite items in an infinite Storehouse. 
We speak of things human, of the earth, earthy; we intend things 


heavenly, divine treasure. 
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§6b. The Problem of Representation 


So we dare to ask about the nature of dogmatics itself. Should we 
even hazard an extension of these notions of ground and epistemic 
image to speak of theology itself as a form of representation? Is 
this the proper way to speak of doctrine, the relation of Divine 
Knowledge to our own? Does it, indeed, represent, image forth, the 
Divine Object it describes? Of all the complex problems we have 
touched upon lightly here in the notion of representation, this is the 
tender spot for a doctrine of Omniscience. We will have time once 
again to explore deeply the problems of creaturely grounding in the 
Divine Nature when we turn directly to the doctrines of creation and 
of faith, and it is there we will take up once again the representation 
of creaturely being in the Divine Reality, including that of sexuality 
and gender. We cannot ignore them! But in this doctrine of Eternal 
Spirit we are brought face to face with the problem of representation 
as a form of doctrine itself. That is because in this doctrine we 
claim to know something of Knowledge itself, and our form of 
depiction, of analysis and understanding, seems to require a likeness 
just here: our knowledge of Knowledge itself, the Wisdom by which 
we know anything at all. Just what, after all, is this long tangle of 
exegesis and argument and praise if not an image and likeness to 
the Truth that is God? Is it not “right on the surface,” so to say? Is 
not the interconnection of these theological doctrines, the pathway 
taken to explore the Divine Being, the biblical texts taken up in 
sequence and the tradition of churchly reading—is this not in its 
very form—its “second-order” existence, so to say—a similitude to the 
Divine Reality, the Object of all our knowing? Is this not simply 
an upper-level repetition of the question about divine maleness and 
femaleness, about divine ideas realized in the creature, about Divine 


Humility and Invisibility and Light, about Creator and creature? It is 
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as though we were tracing, in our own idiom and day, the course of 
Thomas’s Summa Theologica, from the opening questions about the 
nature of sacred doctrine—its center in God—to the Five Ways, to the 
complex and magnificent questions on analogy and doctrine of the 
Knowledge of God. The grounding, the causal relations, the notion 
of likeness and representation: all of them stand around this central 
meeting ground, the relation of theology to its own transcendent 
Subject. The doctrine of Omniscience begins at this explosive 
meeting ground. 

To take up these questions, we must begin again. We must rebuild 
from the ground up. Already we have rejected the traditional notion 
of causal relation to join Creator to creature; already we have 
radically reworked ideas of likeness and participation; already we 
have found wanting the depiction of God as a Being possessed of 
faculties, intellect and will; already we have put to one side the long- 
standing image of a powerful God, doing as He wills; already we 
have strained compatibilism and communicable Attributes to their 
breaking point in creaturely speech; already the doctrine of Divine 
Uniqueness has shattered in pieces the old certainties and left only 
scattered fragments on alien ground. Where shall a proper doctrine 
of Eternal Wisdom begin again? 

We cannot stress too strongly the radical novelty that is human 
knowledge of this incomparable Subject. Again and again we must be 
broken on this novelty, this transcendent Uniqueness. We may speak, 
if we care to, of the ancient puzzle of the One and the many—but 
the Lord God of Israel, the One God, outstrips and explodes even 
that ancient mystery, this One without Form or Likeness. “No one 
has ever seen God,” John tells us in the close of the great prologue; 
but “the Only Begotten has made Him known” (John 1:18).? It’s 
all there, in that one verse, isn’t it? Everything we have said about 


God’s Uniqueness and Formlessness, His majestic Life as dynamic 
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Light, His deep Hiddenness and Humility—is it not captured in a 
few simple words? And our knowledge “at a distance,” our success 
in knowing the Lord—as Mystery, our earthen vessels that hold such 
Light—is that not also set forth here, a gift of our Lord Christ? In a 
few strokes the whole compass of the problem of Divine Knowledge 
is laid bare, its relation to our earthly reality and representations. 
God is not seen; there are no representations of God, no visible 
images or likenesses. Indeed, God is Spirit—the positive Perfection 
hidden under the negation—and is not seen by the human eye, not 
material, not thing-like, not bordered, articulated, defined. Is this 
not grounds for the most stringent agnosticism, a daring or somber 
confession that God in simply Not-Us, the Negation of all that we 
see here on this gritty earth? Yet Holy Scripture will not allow 
us such easy negation, such cheap consolation. God is known! A 
positive relation, a beachhead has been established, between Creator 
and creature, and in that Radiance, God has been made known. But 
such a knowledge! Holy Scripture teaches us that knowledge and 
sight cannot be identified, nor likeness and revelation collapsed, one 
into the other. Just what kind of knowledge, then, can this be? If God 
is not the “object” of our thought, to be represented, depicted, set out 
in comparison and distinction from another—not individual in that 
sense—how can we say that we know God, even as the omniscient 
One? Must we resort to Platonizing ideas, God’s Reality as abstract 
Concept? If God is never seen, are we left with nothing but these 
gauzy wisps of thought, an airy strand of abstract Truth or, famously 
the most abstract concept of all, the luminous shard of Being itself? 
Yet, if He has been made known in the Son, the One at the Father’s 
bosom and heart, how can we rest content with abstractions? Is 
God not concrete, indeed, the shattering concrete Reality beyond all 
worlds? How can we say that He is not the “Content” of our thought? 


In face of these riddles, we are driven to ask, Why do we not fall silent 
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exactly here, at the poor creature’s hunger to know of the Omniscient 
One? And why should we speak, rather than hold our peace when in 
the presence of this great Mystery? 

First, we can say, because God wills to be known in just this 
fashion. This is the deepest Hiddenness of God, His invisible Deity 
and Power, revealed in the things he has made: the disclosure of His 
Mystery, His Omnipresence. That we know the Divine Attributes 
that remain, in their being known, Invisible and Hidden: this is the 
exceeding enigma, the darkened glass, that is creaturely knowledge 
of the all-knowing God. But we have only begun our quest when 
we afhrm all this! For what is the ground, the likeness, the image, and 
relation on which such a statement is made? Can there be such? The 
questions we raise here show the marks of an earth-bound creature 
striving to speak of Divine Simplicity or Infinity or Transcendence, 
and we feel pressed on every side to weakly confess a “knowing 
ignorance,” and leave it at that. The doctrine of God in Christian 
dogmatics has often been stymied and cut short by this pious 
conviction that we should confess our ignorance of the Divine 
Mystery, forswear all empty speculation, and turn to those things we 
can know, the earthly and concrete. But we have not obeyed the 
First Commandment, in my view, as we ought, and as we have been 
permitted to do, when we plead only a knowing ignorance, and lapse 
into reverent silence. We must press on to know the Lord! But we 
must do so aright; we must not, when we do speak, say too much. 

The doctrine of Divine Attributes has often suffered in its long 
tradition from the temptation to say too much. Nearly any traditional 
handbook on Divine Attributes contains a full, an overly full, 
summary of second-order principles for ranking and organizing the 
doctrine of Divine Predicates. “Method” is a fatal disease in 
dogmatics, and we should be put on our guard immediately when 


such extended formal questions appear on the threshold of 
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doctrine—most especially this doctrine! When we encounter an 
overly schematic and ordered presentation, it appears as if God were 
an exceedingly sublime puzzle to be organized and ranked, then 
defended against detractors. © Many such scholastic 
treatments—especially in the modern era—give the unsettling 
impression that the doctrine of Divine Attributes is a placeholder 
for a battery of conceptual riddles that must be solved, using all the 
accumulated art of technical distinctions, and once settled—perhaps 
precariously!—to be left in its well-ordered display case. But such 
fastidiousness in the doctrine of God will exact its revenge! The 
refinements set out and carefully preserved in the doctrine of God 
soon go into hiding and rarely appear again in the systematic work, 
even when the Attributes have great work to do. So a reader can be 
forgiven the impious thought that the theologian has breathed a sigh 
of relief when such scholastic heavy lifting is over, and the eye can 
focus once again on the earthly, the near-by, and the familiar. Thus 
is born the odd sensation in modern scholasticism of a pristine and 
perfect God who must not be disturbed again in the earth-bound 
work of Christology, or sacramental theology and ecclesiology—as 
though the savor of deism had overspread its most bitter enemies. 
So, we should not say too much here, most especially of the second- 
order variety—not too much order and tidiness! In this way we align 
ourselves once again with modern dogmaticians who cast a wary eye 
on the theologians of the Baroque era.° Yet, I believe we have good 
reason to show reserve about some modern attempts to overcome 
“arid scholasticism” in the doctrine of God. 

Consider two: the “Christological concentration” and the 
“Trinitarian revolution” of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
dogmatics. The reality of the Mediator has been often proposed as the 
proper grounding for creaturely knowledge of the unknowable God; 
the Christological grounding of the Divine Perfections in Barth’s 
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Church Dogmatics II.1 is a signal example. This is a doctrine of God in 
which the second half of our cardinal verse, John 1:18, holds center 
stage: the Son has made Him known. And the dogma of the Trinity 
has been a modern parallel to such Christological resolutions of the 
problem of Divine Knowledge. Karl Rahner built his Transcendental 
Thomism on this Triune foundation.* But already we have turned 
aside these solutions: not all is Christology! we have firmly 
announced, and not every doctrine of God begins with the Trinity; 
that too we have firmly embraced. A proper doctrine of Divine 
Perfections must confront its obstacles face to face. It cannot attempt 
to resolve the riddle of creaturely knowledge of God through indirect 
means—a looking away from traditional elements of Divine 
Attributes to fairer ground in doctrines of revelation, say, or 
ecclesiology, or even Christology and Trinity. Nor can a proper 
dogmatics disguise from itself the krisis of human knowledge of 
God through elaborate methodology and baroque categorization of 
Divine Predicates. Dogmatics must acknowledge, preserve, and 
honor the Divine Mystery: there is no proper doctrine of God 
without a confession of the One’s God’s Utter Uniqueness. And 
dogmatics must acknowledge, preserve, and honor the central, living, 
and direct Subject of theology, even God Himself. We must seize 
with both hands the doctrine of God’s Perfections, and approach 
the throne of grace with boldness, so that the Living God becomes 
the sole, the majestic, the good, and true Master of our thought. 
Everything must serve Him. Our knowledge of God must captivate 
us—be the true center of gravity, the true Light—so that we think 
of nothing else in theology; or better, we think of nothing else 
without also thinking its Origin and Reality and Perfection in and as 
the One God. The doctrine of Divine Perfections must be the sum 
and summit of theology, and all we do hereafter must be nothing 


more than an outworking of this doctrine, a return to it so that 
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everything—really everything—is bathed in its Light. For that reason 
the form or genre or style of the doctrine of God must not be didactic 
but rather confessional, most especially here. God is the Perfection of 
the creature; to think on God is to be edified, to be conformed to the 
Lord’s Splendor. We must relish God here. If not here, nothing in 
dogmatics, however pure and well-ordered and fruitful can bring us 
its savor. 

All this belongs by right to the doctrine of Divine Omniscience 
because it is here, at the burning center of the doctrine of God, 
that our spirit is seared by the Eternal Spirit, our knowing with the 
One who knows, the One Wisdom who is God. So we must think 
anew about the relation of these “knowings,” divine and human: the 
creature who knows the One God, and the Holy One who just is the 


perfect, eternal Knowledge of God and, then, of the creature. 


§6c. The Representative 


Our first step in this new pilgrimage is to look more closely at 
the enigma casually referred to above as representation. As befits a 
doctrine devoted to knowledge, this term arises out of epistemology, 
the general pattern and justification of human knowing. The rich 
backdrop of this term is the world of sight: human vision of the object 
gives us the idiom of representation. In ancient days, the crystalline 
waters and sea air of the Aegean gave sight that vividness and clarity 
that dazzles the senses; long ago they made vision a powerful analogy 
to knowledge. The eye is to sight as mind is to truth; already Plato has 
given us that unforgettable analogy. And Thomas Aquinas shows he 
has learned from his ancient teachers—and not just Aristotle!—in his 
ready acceptance of the idiom of sight. His magisterial treatment of 
creaturely knowledge of God is shot through with the language and 
background habit of sight: early on, he asks, “Whether the Essence of 
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God Can Be Seen with the Bodily Eye?” for example, or “Whether 
Any Created Intellect Can See the Essence of God?” From this 
stems his wide-ranging use of the notion of representation. “The 
object is in the knower according to mode of the knower”: this 
celebrated maxim of Thomism? relies on a particularly vivid notion 
of representation. We are invited to imagine knowing a material 
object; Thomas uses a stone. Just below the surface is the idiom of 
sight. We are to remember looking at a stone. It does not reside in 
our mind or memory, Thomas teaches, in its original substance: we 
do not carry pieces of quartz inside our brains when we consider 
clear, crystalline stone. Rather, we carry an image in our mind; stone 
becomes representation, an image or likeness or mental idea. From that 
mental image rises the hard work of definition, of understanding, 
and of proper, conceptual knowledge. In Thomas’s language, “Now 
in corporeal things it is clear that the thing seen cannot be by its 
essence in the seer, but only by its likeness; as the similitude of a 
stone is in the eye, whereby the vision is made actual; whereas the 
substance of the stone is not there.”” Indeed, he tells us, we can 
measure just how firm and robust is our knowledge of an object 
by comparing the image to the object. We “adequate the image or 
concept to the thing,” in scholastic parlance; truth emerges from full, 
proper adequation, comparison, of idea to thing. Now, there are 
subtleties of “concept” and “definition” here that makes Thomistic 
epistemology a rich and complex fare; we do not do it justice here. 
But this part remains: creaturely vision has given us the image and 
commonsense background that animates the whole. Because in our 
mind’s eye—how familiar is this joining of vision to thought!—we 
see the image, we can imagine knowledge as a true and proper 
storehouse of representation. 

Now, it is just this that we carry into commonsense theological 


epistemology. It goes like this. Two things, we say, two objects stand 
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in relation to one another: God and creature. These are knowers, 
possessors of a mind’s eye, gazing out, from height and depth, to each 
other, to gain an image or likeness of the other, conformed to the 
knowing mind of each. The human knower has a representation of 
the One God, an image of the Eternal Spirit, in a human mode of 
knowing; the Divine Knower has the perfect Representation of the 
creature, in a divine mode of knowing. One concept cannot be fully 
adequated; the other, can be nothing other than perfectly so. One 
looks up from earth; the Other down from heaven, to see the children 
of earth. Two relata in the relation and idiom of sight. Knowledge 
as representation is born of such commonsense and vivid pictures. 
Many of the puzzle case in Divine Omniscience, however artfully 
and technically told, find their driving force in such objective and 
pictorial images. These, after all, are species of negation in theology. 
We have buried within a positive relation, One being to another, 
a hidden contrast and negation: as we are earthly, God is heavenly; 
as we see in part, He sees in whole, and in perfect completeness; as 
we receive the Lord in image and word, so He does not receive but 
rather makes, and in just this way, knows fully. This is an objective 
and omniscient Knower who stands over against the creature, and as 
just this very Antipode, is known by us. 

But this picture cannot be right! We know, and often afhrm, that 
God is not an Object in this sense; He is not an individual Thing in the 
heavens. A metaphysical counting of spiritual objects does not add 
“one more” when it stumbles across the Being of God. In theology 
we leave the palace of sight in this sense: the whole framework of 
objects, taken in by our eyes, of the body and of the mind, as image 
to be stored and broken down into its components and defined—all 
this cannot be imported directly into the structure of our doctrine of 
God. “No one has ever seen God.” Representation cannot serve as 


guide here; indeed for just this reason Thomas denied us an earthly 
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visio Dei, a direct sighting of God by the eyes of our mind or body. 
Thomas’s own treatment of the idiom of sight and of representation 
lead him not to a commonsense portrait of our knowledge of the 
Divine Knower—certainly not! Indeed, it was this very language of 
sight that provoked some of Thomas’s most severe agnosticism in 
the doctrine of God. Against Thomas, then, in his epistemology of 
“similitude,” but with him, in his theological epistemology, we must 
afhrm that theology cannot be a direct representation of God; it is not 
an intellectual memory and image of this gracious Object, imprinted 
on our sight as is the stone. Yet God knows us truly, perfectly, 
wholly, per se and complete. And we know God, not wholly nor 
perfectly, yet truly and as He is. How can such things be? 

The palace of sight, we must say, is to be opened by another door. 
The entire question of grounding and of representation—and in its 
wake, the larger doctrine of Omniscience—must make its own way, 
an original and distinct path, through the territory of knowledge and 
of sight. Just as Divine Omnipotence could not be properly laid out 
and honored by an elevated notion of choice and free will, so we 
cannot properly enter into the Perfection of Divine Knowledge by 
an elevated portrait of the mind’s eye, catching sight of the Divine 
Object. We take another road into this world of vision; but we 
do not leave it altogether. We should not give way, for example, 
to the temptation to substitute hearing for sight, as Robert Jenson 
has recently counseled. For, while it is certainly true that Scripture 
and theological tradition speaks plainly of the fides ex auditu, we in 
fact find no relief from our worries by replacing image with word. 
Indeed it is the very relationship of language to thing, the hearing 
and speaking of word, to the recognition of object, that transfixed 
Augustine in his early recollection of speech in his Confessions, and 


brought deep puzzlement and rebuke from Wittgenstein in his own 
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philosophy of language and reality. In many philosophies of 
language, after all, the word represents an object; it is, Augustine says, 
a “sign,” or, in Russell’s terms, a “name,” and a description.® And, 
on any account of linguistic knowledge, we must receive the spoken 
word, its sound waves and force, through our senses, and from that 
sensation, receive or construct or imagine the world. It is this very 
relation—the image to the thing—that governs sight and hearing, 
and, I believe, the entire world of sense impression. So, we may catch 
up the work of the creature’s senses in the idiom of sight—for it is 
a fundamental scriptural idiom. And from that language, Christian 
doctrine is properly built. From that language we have explicated 
the Divine Knowledge of creatures, of their individual and kinds, of 
their properties and possibilities, their varied and little goods, but of 
their evils too; and even more, under the idiom of beholding we have 
explicated the Perfect Knowledge of evil, as such. But such divine 
vision cannot be the palace of sight we ordinarily inhabit. 

The new and greater palace is entered through the text central 
to Augustine and the long tradition springing from his work, 1 
Corinthians 13. This majestic Pauline text locates the idiom of sight 
in its proper home: the love of God. This Perfection will occupy 
us fully in our last major section, but even here, in a largely 
methodological excursus, the Divine Love will illumine the path 
ahead. It is this Perfection that allows us, in each expression of the 
idiom of sight, to recall that we speak of a unique Reality that is 
uniquely received and known. Divine vision must be depicted in a 
moral and religious and theological manner. As we reflect upon the 
doctrine of the eternal Love we will return time and again to this 
lesson from Paul: the Lord God whom we know and who knows us 
fully is the God of Love, who is approached only by the loving eye. 
The air of neutrality and freedom over the object of sight has worried 


theologians from Luther to Jenson and Barth, and the readiness to 
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obey, to correspond, to receive the word that is spoken by the Lord 
appears to make hearing a more virtuous sense than sight. But the 
apostle Paul allows us to reconsider vision within its proper universe: 
the moral and humane world built up by love. This is the more 
excellent way. The impulses of the redeemed life—the virtues of faith, 
hope and love—give the dynamic Goodness of God proper praise and 
echo the Divine Love in this poor loveless world of ours. Always 
vision must be the act of a creature caught up in the love of God, the 
One who loved me and gave Himself for me. All this must be fully 
and properly developed in the doctrine of sanctification, the way of 
the Christian life, but even here we must say that our knowledge of 
the omniscient God must be illumined, suffused, with the Light of 
Divine Charity. For God is Love. Now, into this world of love, the 
idiom of sight and of knowledge is reborn. 

In 1 Corinthians 13, two measures are compared and held in 
relation: part and whole, temporal and everlasting. Prophecy, 
tongues, knowledge: these are temporal and come to an end. But 
not all things fail or collapse or end; there are those that abide! 
Paul lists three, faith, hope and love, and our doctrine of Eternity, 
the eternal Perfection, must always incorporate these virtues that 
abide. Against this contrast of the temporal and the abiding, Paul 
places as counterstroke the part and whole. We know now in part; 
we prophesy in part; but when the perfect or whole comes, the 
part falls away. Just so we see in part; this is the larger home of 
that justly famous image of the ancient mirror that gives obscure 
reflections—the glass, darkly; the mirror, obscurely or in riddles, 
“enigmas.” When the whole, the perfect comes, we see face to face; 
no more images! We know now in part; then in whole, completely. 
And then, in a central verse for our whole treatment of Divine 
Knowledge: “I know fully, even as I have been fully known” (1 


Cor. 13:12; here the perfect or whole is assumed in the stronger 
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epignosomai and in contrast to the plain and partial gindsko in 12b.) 
Grounded in this verse, the young Barth affirmed elliptically that 
we are always “inside the knowledge of God” when we raise the 
problem of creaturely knowledge of God. Vision and knowledge are 
paired, even as are the eternal and the spiritual, the loving. Against 
the finite and frail and partial, stand the abiding, the eternal, and 
the perfect. We might say that the apostle here joins together the 
horizontal—the temporal and its perfect End—with the vertical, the 
partial and its perfect Wholeness above. From these roots springs a 
doctrine of eternal Omniscience that takes movement and growth 
and maturity up into its account of Perfection. 

Just this pattern—the horizontal and the vertical in their drive 
toward completion—structures the text that the apostle must have 
held deep in his own mind’s eye when he dictated the “hymn on 
love”: Numbers 12. Already we have seen the richness of this text 
in its place in Divine Omnipotence, its remarkable joining of 
Holiness and Humility. And we take it up once again in its rich 
vocabulary of sight and the knowledge of God. We recall: Miriam 
and Aaron rise up against Moses, first in his status as alien even among 
the people Israel—he has a foreign wife!—and then as Mediator of the 
One God: “Has the Lord spoken only through Moses?” and then, the 
plaintive, “Has he not spoken also by us?” (Num. 12:2, translation 
altered; these prepositions—through and by—will serve us well in time; 
but here we press on.) The Lord answers the two companions of 
Moses: “When there are prophets among you [Miriam and Aaron, 
we might assume among them], I the Lord make myself known to 
them in visions [representations!]; I speak to them in dreams. Not so 
with my servant Moses; he is entrusted with all my house. With him 
I speak face to face—clearly, not in riddles [enigmas!]; and he beholds 
the form [likeness; image!] of the Lord” (vs. 6-8). From their rivalry 


and jealousy, perhaps even from their distant plaintive echo of Esau’s 
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wrenching cry—Is there not a blessing for me, also, father?-—Miriam 
and Aaron suffer visibly, physically. Miriam, perhaps as the leader 
in the rebellion, embodies the disease of envy; she becomes leprous, 
unclean. And it is Aaron who serves her, pleading her cause before 
Moses, and Moses before the Lord. So central is Miriam to the people 
Israel—as prophet? as savior to the child Moses, adrift in the reeds? as 
rebel?—that the whole people remains in camp until the sentence is 
lifted, and Miriam is clean. There is a “horizontal” motion in all this 
rebellion and healing: first, Aaron and Miriam as the seers of visions; 
then, and finally, Moses, the overseer of the whole house, seeing 
directly, face to face. As Miriam is unclean before the Lord, so she will 
be healed: the childish is put away; the mature put on. Once again, 
the vision and knowledge and hearing of the Lord God is placed 
squarely within the act of sin and of redemption: the knowledge of 
the omniscient God is theological and ethical, through and through. 
As healthiness is to the skin, so purity is to the life before God: 
the One God is holy; the knowledge of Him, the One who stands 
before the entrance of our earthly tent, takes place within a disease 
exposed, exacted, judged, healed. Just so the palace of sight must be, 
for the work of theology, and for the tent of meeting, where earth is 
joined to heaven, the vertical Perfection of the earth, the tabernacle 
where the Glory of the Lord dwells. The Lord God comes down, 
the Vertical descends, and in just this way supplants the partial with 
the Whole, the imperfect with the perfect, the temporal with that 
which Abides. The problems of Divine Omniscience find their larger 
dogmatic home in the two cities, earthly and heavenly, that structure 
all history; pilgrims entwined one with the other, moving distinctly 
yet in company through time, and above it, to the eternal Judgement 
and Grace of Almighty God. 

And there is more. In Paul’s great hymn to love, then, the book 


of Numbers, standing in the background, quietly supplies this 
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astonishing gift: we sinners are by grace put in the place of Moses, 
the humble servant who sees and hears his God not in riddles but face 
to face, as a child entrusted over the whole house. How great is this 
spiritual Gift given to the blind hearted and the rebels! Miriam and 
Aaron put over all the house, brought into the throne room as heirs, 
seeing the Lord in His whole Goodness and Glory. Just so is the love 
of God proved to us—as it was to one untimely born. Perhaps we 
might even say that the apostle Paul is a “second Moses,” a prophet 
caught up into the third heaven, hearing things that must not now 
be said, and beholding the Lord, perhaps, without image or riddle, 
but directly, with unveiled face. All this takes place when the partial is 
surmounted by the whole, and the temporal by that which abides, the 
“house not made by hands, eternal in the heavens”: the eschaton, the 
End, the Perfect, the Eternal. It is natural, as the whole Augustinian 
tradition has assumed, to take this eschatological moment as the life 
emerging from the enigma of death; only after death can we see 
God directly, this tradition says, and know Him even as we are fully 
known. “While we are home in the body we are away from the 
Lord—for we walk by faith, not by sight” (2 Cor. 5:6-7)/ Yet Thomas 
Aquinas knew exceptions to this menacing “line of death”—the great 
saints and prophets of the Lord—and I believe a solemn encounter 
with the Perfection of Divine Knowledge will lead us, too, to the 
grateful recognition that the Uncreated Light may shine, even now, 
on our darkened sight. Even now, even here, the Perfect comes, and 
the blind receive their sight. The doctrine of Omniscience must take 
up also the earthly knowledge of this heavenly Light, the eternal Self- 
Presence of God in our midst. 

All these themes of representation and sight are caught up in 
the great—and puzzling!—passage in which the apostle presents the 
knowledge of the light of Christ, 2 Corinthians 3 and 4. As in 


1 Corinthians, we are in a sea of scriptural idioms, joining earth 
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to heaven; joining us, yes, to that beauteous, heavenly Light; and 
the Old Covenant to the New; Moses to the Lord Christ; and the 
prophetic knowledge of God, announced with astonishment and joy 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 2 Corinthians, in compressed, tangled prose, 
gives us the Pauline word on Spirit and knowledge of the Lord, 
on judgement and grace, on confidence and boldness—unveiled face 
before God!—on freedom, and glory, and the image of God that 
shines like a mirror, a burnished light. Not enough that we hear 
echoes of Galatian and Roman imagery of justification and of 
resurrection, but we are given a ring of changes on creation in 
Genesis 1, on the giving of the law and the glorification of Moses 
in Exodus 34, and on the two paths set out before the children of 
Israel, life and death, blessing and curse, in Deuteronomy 30, and 
the twinning of speech and belief in the Psalms. A rich passage! But 
puzzling; indeed, troubling. For what is this admixture of knowledge 
and glory and fading away? Do we have here a doctrine of the 
horizontal displacement of Israel and replacement with the church, of 
Old Testament with New? Is this in truth a doctrine of Knowledge 
that takes into its very heart a rejection of the law of Moses; a 
diminishment of the prophet who spoke to God as to a friend; a 
replacement—a “supersession”—of Israel and its knowledge of the 
One God with the church, and its knowledge of the unveiled Face of 
Christ, the final Glory of God? When we consider the Omniscience 
of God, the Divine Knowledge that confronts and stands within 
our knowledge, our own theology, we must inquire diligently after 
this passage, whether the elect people of God knew then, and know 
now and always the Lord; or whether—terrible to say!—God has 
forgotten how to be gracious to His own? A proper doctrine of 
Divine Knowledge turns on these haunting questions. 

Once again we see that the doctrine of Omniscience, as with all 


the Divine Perfections, cannot be prised loose from its foundation 
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in the gracious Ways of God to usward. Knowledge is not neutral! 
It is not a Divine Puzzle that stands open to our analysis through 
painstaking technical solvents. It is not abstract! Rather, this joining 
of our knowledge with the Divine Knowledge, the mixture of earth 
and heaven, belongs by right to the kingdom of Love: we move 
toward the One who calls Israel to His Presence, and stoops to the 
gentiles, to shepherd them into his one flock. The Christian teaching 
of supersessionism—that Christians as the elect supersede, replace, 
and crowd out Jews and their covenant election—demands a full 
treatment in the doctrines of providence and of the church. But even 
here we must say that the promises of God abide: they never fail 
and are never revoked, but rather become confirmed and whole and 
everlasting in the Son, the Yea and Amen of God. “Abiding” is no 
abstract category is Scripture, but is rather anchored in the promise 
and covenant of Israel. The knowledge of part and Whole, temporal 
and Abiding, must return to its proper home in the fiery Presence of 
God to Israel. 

And that means Moses. Moses is the “proper home” of the 
knowledge of God. He it is who is deified before God, who is 
brought close to the Divine Fire, and made bearer of the Divine 
Humility and Holiness during the wilderness journey. He it is who 
speaks with God face to face, whose own countenance dazzles with 
the Divine Light, so that the people draw back, even as did the 
disciples on the road from Galilee when they saw the terrible glory 
of Christ’s face, set toward Jerusalem. He it is who presents the 
perfection of the knowledge of God in the apostle’s account of 
seeing perfectly, completely and with maturity: not with enigmas 
and riddles, but plainly, face to face. For the apostle Paul, the prophet 
Moses can be the only one who knows even as he is fully, perfectly 
known, for he—as no one else could be—stands as Christ’s forerunner 


and herald. Paul tells us in the second letter to the Corinthian Church 
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that Moses retains the veil upon his face, the covering, so that the 
Israelites should not see the telos, the End and Goal, of the temporal 
and partial. But we have every reason to recall that Paul has elsewhere 
told us just how we are to read the word end. In Romans we read 
that it is Christ who is the telos nomou, the End of the Law (Rom. 
10:4). And so it is that Christ was hidden and veiled in Moses, but 
now revealed; Christ turns the unveiled face—the face of Moses!—to 
the Lord. 

We are seeing in this passage, then, the enactment of the knowledge 
Paul extolls in 1 Corinthians 13, the full knowledge of God that 
mirrors and inheres in the Perfect Knowledge who is God. Here, 
for a second time, we see a deiformity of Moses with the Lord, a 
deiformity of the friend of God with Christ, the Spirit of freedom 
and life. Moses has looked on the deep things of God; he has looked 
on the Glory of God who is Christ Jesus. Just this we see in Paul’s 
reading of the wilderness journey when he identifies the Rock, struck 
by Moses, with Christ, the Living Water. (And it is just this depicted 
historically and concretely in the Gospel account of the 
Transfiguration.) 

It is into this Moses, completed in and as Christ, that we are 
joined, in the exceeding weight of glory, transformed from glory into 
glory, through the Lord, the Spirit. As we saw in the Perfection of 
Omnipotence, the Perfection of Divine Knowledge is not inert, not 
static and motionless, but rather alive, moving, dynamic. Knowledge 
of this knowing Lord moves from glory to glory, from Moses to 
Christ, from Christ to Jew and gentile caught up, perfected and 
completed, in this End, the Perfect Knowledge of the Lord. Just this 
motion is spoken of by the prophets, who tell of the day when tablets 
of stone become hearts of flesh, when no longer must we urge the 
neighbor, Know the Lord!, for all will know, from the least to the 
greatest. It will be engraved on the heart. This is the glory that rests 
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on the face of Christ, the shining Presence of the Lord in the sinless, 
unveiled, and perfect Son. So, while time moves relentlessly forward, 
receiving its hurtling power from the dynamic Life and Power of 
God, time’s forward motion wonderfully terminates in the fulfillment 
resting upon and residing in the promise. 

The future fulfillment rests on, and ends in, the prior promise. The 
Eternal is not, for all that, a lifeless and arid cycle, moving always 
forward and back, lifelessly round and around. It is no counsel of 
despair! But the eternal Knowledge who is God is not only beyond 
history but above the earth, and He comes down, descends from 
this heavenly realm, down as the Perfect into the thorn bush in the 
wilderness, down before the tent of meeting, down in the cloud of 
glory to His friend Moses, down in the form and likeness of His 
Goodness. There can be no supersession, as Christians have brazenly 
taught, where the blessing of Israel is supplanted by blindness and 
curse. No! The Perfect that will come is in truth what has come 
already in the face of Moses, the light of Moses’ face that is Christ, 
God with us. This backward-looking character of the fulfillment, 
this joining of past and future, sets out this moment as the eschaton, 
the Eternal and the Perfect. This is why knowledge, in the end 
and at the best, is linked with Eternity: Wisdom, the Lord’s Perfect 
Knowledge, just is Eternity, the Perfection of God’s own Spirit. This 
is the hallmark of the liberty that just is Spirit. Christ has become 
Moses, the Friend of God, the sinless, complete, and enduring Moses, 
the perfect Son of God. As Moses reaches his perfect fullness in 
Christ, so we believers rise up to perfect love and knowledge in 
Christ. Just so is He the “mirror of our redemption,” the perfect 
Image that abides. We might say that Christ is the eschatos Adam, the 
last Adam, is just this sense: that all history, all humanity and human 
seeking after God, all Jew and gentile nations, all longing for the 
perfect Rest: all this is caught up in the face of Christ—not lost, not 
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set aside, but made enduring, permanent, complete—the Knowledge 
of God that is the direct and Perfect Knowledge of the creature, the 
spiritual Knowledge who is the Lord. 

Now it may appear that all this spiritual reading of 2 Corinthians 
and the Pentateuch is just an arcane form of supersessionism, tricked 
out in complex folds of time and Eternity. For is it not the case, 
however delicately put, that Moses is replaced by Christ? Is that 
not, in truth, the central supplanting at the heart of the Christian 
Scripture? Much more will need to be said on this painful matter 
of conscience and confession; but even here we must say no. The 
relation of promise and fulfillment cannot be replacement, could 
never be rejection or curse, but must rather be a form of 
vicariousness, of preservation, of finality, and compatibilism. The 
proper Christian doctrine of intellectual sight must be a form—a 
theological form!—of “representation.” 

This relation of “vicarious representation”—the representing of the 
partial to the Final and Whole—is in fact a most obscure and delicate 
one, however familiar. In this way, “being represented” is a bit like 
“time” in Augustine’s famous maxim: easily known until thought 
about carefully. Just what makes something or someone a 
representative of another? How is this placeholding more than 
message carrying, than embassy? How does it differ from the more 
simple relation of part and whole: one sent to do the task, say, for 
the whole? Just how are my aims, perhaps my life, my life work 
caught up in another, so that that one takes my part, represents me 
and my cause? In virtue of what relation does vicarious representation 
work: Must it be a form of identity? of likeness? of deputizing and 
authority? What makes this, in the end, like that? Such puzzles in the 
enigma of representation only deepen when we consider this relation 


in Scripture and the history of the people Israel. 
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For it is here, in Holy Scripture, that representation takes on 
unique power. Here as nowhere else, the past and the whole must 
be preserved in the Representative. The element of the abiding, of 
Eternity, that is, must be unmistakable and constitutive in the on-rush 
of sacred history. When Christ becomes the perfect, the complete 
Moses, we see not a replacement of Moses, the prophet, by Jesus, the 
King, but rather a healing, and elevating, a setting forth of Moses 
by his Fulfillment, the One who represents Moses perfectly. And to 
underscore the mystery of this relation, we can note here briefly—all 
this belongs by right to the doctrine of redemption—that scriptural 
representation does not rule out standing in another’s place. There 
is, to speak doctrinally, a substitutionary moment in all representation: 
One stands in the place of the many, taking their cause and their 
reality for His own. He, not they, stand before the tribunal or the 
crowd or the Judgement Seat; even as their Leader and Spokesman. 
He, not they, hangs nailed to the cross; He, and not his abusers, 
refuses to reject the cross and save himself. (Much mischief in the 
doctrine of atonement, we must think, would be avoided were this 
dialectic between representation and substitution more carefully set 
out.) Christ Jesus, the Savior of His people Israel, goes to His death 
as a criminal, yes; but also as a King, the Head of the whole. He, the 
Perfect, the Whole, the Sinless represents all Israel and all flesh before 
the Holy One; for just this reason He—and not we, not Moses—is the 
Transfigured One, the eternal Intercessor. 

Yet we have not said everything that must be said when we 
insist on representation, even in light of its moment of substitution. 
For proper, scriptural representation—so different from congressional 
representation or representation of the nation-state on the world 
stage, and far different still from representation in the world of 
epistemology, of language and thought—biblical representation 


preserves within its work what it stands in for.? This is the Humility 
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of God, the Lowliness of His Presence and Power, that as Incarnate 
Lord, he brings others to fullness and shows them forth to the Father. 
He stands behind them, acting as their surety, casting His light over 
the ones He brings forward. He identifies Himself with them, the 
Perfect for the broken, the Whole for the partial and flawed, the 
Final for the frail and passing away, and in just this way is their 
Representative. This is why He is served when a cup of cold water 
is given to the least, because He takes on the face of the poor so 
that many should become rich. He represents the poor and the sinner 
because He takes His place among them, among us, taking our face 
for His very own. He is hidden among the lost; that too is the 
Mode of His Presence. This is the back-facing element in scriptural 
representation. Just this we intend to convey by the rich tradition 
of “exchange”—the admirabile commercium. Christ looks back on us, 
from His great height, and takes us all as his own; He becomes the 
Firstborn of many kin. We rise up to life in Him. He preserves and 
shelters and perfects us, the incomplete and the lost; this too is His 
representative Work. Moses, the friend of God, remains a sinner, a 
murderer, a rebel in the wilderness, but he is perfected, glorified in 
Christ. Christ wears the face of the poor, the naked, the prisoner, yes. 
But He wears only one face concretely and individually, one known 
by name: He is Moses. In particular and without peer, Christ reaches 
back into the Promise, and hides Himself in the one who spoke with 
God face to face. And in this burial, this laying of Himself within 
and for Moses, Moses himself is healed, pardoned, brought to life, 
and preserved. He is represented—not as the frail and fiery prince of 
Egypt, but as the completed and exalted, the deiform Moses. This is 
the Lord’s love for us, that nothing is lost, but all is gathered up. The 


promise is fulfilled in Christ, and in just this way, the covenant abides. 
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This, then, is proper “representation” in the doctrine of 
Omniscience. No one has ever seen God, for God is Light and 
dwells in Light inaccessible. There is no image of God that we form, 
in doctrine, or in devout knowledge, or in homily and sacrament, 
that forms the basis for our abstract conceptual grasp of the Divine 
Reality. Knowledge of God, and much more, His Knowledge of us, 
is no ordinary act of representation, image, and vision. The First 
Commandment holds inviolate. When Moses looks on the “form” of 
God, as we read in Numbers 12, the First Commandment remains 
in force, for Moses looks on the Representative, the Perfection and 
Fullness of all his teaching. Not a representation, an image, but a 
Living Word: that is the proper doctrine of Divine Knowledge. 

The problems of representation and grounding, central to the 
exposition of Omniscience and Eternity, must set its course by this 
scriptural marker: a Living, concrete Mediator, perfect and final, takes 
the place of mediation and image. He is the Living, risen Truth. 
When the apostle Paul speaks, then, of seeing God “face to face,” 
without riddle or imperfection, we must understand that the Face we 
adore directly is of our Lord, Jesus Christ. He just is the Eschaton, the 
Perfect and Eternal One, the Son, now exalted at the Right Hand of 
Power. The Deity of the Son is compatible with the flesh He assumes; 
He, the eternal Perfection of the burning bush. His Face we long 
to see, His Face in which all beloved faces are caught up, and made 
whole, made lovely with His eternal Beauty. He, the eternal Moses; 
He, the Rejected, the Lost, made Whole, Alive, life-giving Dunamis. 
The proper love of God, the love that abides, is given, poured into 
our hearts, by the Spirit who is the Lord, who is the Spirit of this 
Christ, the Mirror. 

Once again, we catch sight of the mingled subjectivity that haunts 
but also heals the doctrine of Omnipotence; so here, it haunts and 


heals the doctrine of Omniscience. Christ in me, the Hope of 
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salvation, the Fullness of the Knowledge that knows me, and gives 


Himself for me. So is Ezekiel’s covenant fulfilled and made perfect: 


a Heart of Flesh, the Living Christ, dwells in us; and we in Him. 


This is perfect Time, the perfect Wholeness of Eternity, that the 


Glory of God, the spiritual Knowledge who is God, is reflected in 


the face of the eternal Son, made flesh of our flesh, and bone of our 


bone. From these matchless gifts spring the proper doctrine of Eternal 


Spirit, Divine Omniscience. 


Notes 


1. 


Colin Gunton took the high road to preserving the God-world distinction: 
Christian theology, he held, could not give way one inch to the clear 
metaphysical divide between Creator and creature. Just this the doctrine of 
Divine ideas corrodes, and all in the service of protecting the divide. The 
form or idea of creatures “within” the Divine Mind allows, Gunton charges, 
a rarified form of pantheism: the world inside God. This is the pernicious 
legacy of Augustinian Platonism in the Christian doctrine of God, a Trojan 
horse: “A move only half way to the doctrine of creation out of nothing,” The 
Triune Creator (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998.), 78; and in general, ch. 
4, sections 3-6. 


Author’s own translation. 


Consider the doctrine of Attributes in the worthy Francis Turretin: Institutes 
of Elenctic Theology, volume 1 (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R Publishing, 1992); 
Charles Hodge (another worthy), Systematic Theology, volume 1 (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 2013); or L. Molina, Concordia, esp. part 4 on the divine 
knowledge of future contingents (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988); or 
in a more modernist vein, R. Garrigou-LaGrange, God, His Existence and His 
Nature (London: B. Herder, 1934), or the relentless critic of Karl Barth, C. 
van Til, In Defense of the Faith, K. Scott Oliphint, ed., (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R 
Publishing, 2008). Much to be admired here! But caution too. 

Rahner comments on the Christological concentration of his transcendental 
theology in the dense introduction in Foundations of the Christian Faith 
William V. Dych, trans. (New York: Crossroad, 1982). But a fuller exposition 
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of the interrelations and dependencies between Trinity and Christology in 
Rahner’s foundational work is laid out in Catherine LaCugna’s God for Us 
(San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1991), as well as her introductory essay 
to Rahner’s The Trinity, Joseph Donceel, trans. New York: Herder, 1970. 
(New York: Crossroad, 2003). 


ST 1, Q12. 
Ibid., a. 4, responsio. 
Ibid., a. 2, responsio. 


Herbert McCabe teaches us many lessons here. See, for example, God Matters 
(London: Continuum Books, 1987), esp. part 4, “Sacraments.” 


This, we think, is what McCabe had in mind in his subtle discussion of signs. 
See ibid., part 3, “Atonement.” 
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§ 7. The Doctrine of Illumination 


For one final time in the doctrine of Omniscience, we must think 
through carefully this mysterious mingling of subjectivities, the 
indwelling and undoing and mixing of Divine and human Is. In 
this final pass through the mixture of subjectivities, we catch up 
the threads of so much that has gone before: of representation and 
the problem of grounding; of the Communication of the 
incommunicable and perfect God; of the Eternal Knowledge who 
is the Lord and our knowledge of Him; and of His hidden and 
sovereign Presence in our poor world of chance and change. Now, 
we have already found ample and rich resources for this 
pattern—from the great prophets to the apostle Paul—but we add one 
more: a brief side glance at the text that has hovered just beyond our 
reach in much of our discussion so far, Romans 8. 

A good bit of this justly celebrated passage echoes themes we have 
brought forward in the Corinthian correspondence, so we will let 
part stand for whole. But two brief verses crystallize the mixture 
that constitutes a proper doctrine of Omniscience, verses 26 and 
27: “Likewise the Spirit helps us in our weakness; for we do not 
know how to pray as we ought, but that very Spirit intercedes with 
sighs too deep for words. And God, who searches the heart, knows 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because the Spirit intercedes for 
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the saints according to the will of God.” The rather tepid English 
rendering—the Spirit helps us in our weakness—disguises the rich 
ambiguity of the Greek, to pneuma sunantilambanetai te astheneia 
hemon. “The Spirit helps:” this verb is expressed in the middle voice 
in Greek. An entire exegesis, even less an entire doctrine, cannot 
rest on a single grammatical form! But our original text allows us 
to spot this “mixture”—the presence of a joint motion we convey in 
English by the prefix syy—that leads most directly and plainly into the 
apostle’s evocation of “intercession.” A middle voice can be detected 
in some English idiomatic constructions, especially those that are 
reflexive: Now I lay myself down to sleep. A middle construction 
conveys at once activity and passivity—in our verse, an aid that both 
works in the believer and is the believer’s own work. “Synergism,” 
that terror of Reformation polemics, captures well this ambiguity, for 
it is not clear and distinct in a cooperative action what is received 
and what is done, what is borne and what is bearing the load. 
The Spirit intercedes with our spirit, sighing—but who then cries 
out with laments too deep for words? “That very Spirit bearing 
witness with our spirit” (Rom. 8:16): summarturei, another middle 
voice construction. We need not here settle the vexed questions of 
agency and grace in the mighty work of redemption—these will have 
their day—but we may say here that the apostle Paul teaches us to 
respect and pursue the ambiguity, the rich mixture, that is the Spirit’s 
Self-Presence in the believer. And it is this little prefix, syn, that we 
must allow to the front of our procession. 

Immediately we see that we no longer treat directly the Person 
of Christ, Christology proper, in His incarnate Life, both divine and 
human. To be sure, the Lord Christ belongs most firmly to our 
doctrine of the Eternal Spirit as true Representative and Face. But 
Chalcedonian Christology, however interpreted out of the tumult 


of the fifth century, remains firmly opposed to “mixture” of any 
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kind. Christ was not to be thought of as a “third kind,” a Personal 
Reality born of a combining, as “aggregate” or “suspension,” the 
natures divine and human. No, even in those positions later dubbed 
monophysite, “single natured,” the abhorrence of mixture remained 
intact. For divine and human could not be mingled together to 
forge a new reality, a single Person, a permanent joining, who was 
somehow “middle voiced,” or “synthetic,” a blurring and blending 
of properties both godly and creaturely. Even the “communication 
of idioms,” so fiercely defended in the Reformation, could never 
underwrite an Incarnate Lord whose natural constitution was 
admixed of divine and human attributes. No, Chalcedon teaches 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, himself both divine and human, must 
retain and exemplify natures whole, perfect, incorrupt: the nature 
that is ours, and the One that is God. Just so, we must say, Not all 
is Christology! For in the doctrine of Divine Perfections, just here 
in the doctrine of Eternal Spirit, omniscient Light, we encounter, 
receive, and participate in the mixture that is our knowing the 
Knowledge who is God. 

We must say, precisely here, that the relation between Creator 
and creature, that living relation that ties our knowledge as creatures 
to the Knowledge and Wisdom that is eternal, is of another kind 
that than of the Incarnation. Christ the Lord, we see, perfects and 
fulfills and heals all that is partial and untaught and lost. He is our 
Pioneer and Perfecter, our Representative. But His Person manifests 
a fresh relatio in the cosmos, and so, in Christian doctrine. When we 
say so often, Not all is Christology!, we aim to preserve this very 
freshness. The human and Divine Natures, joined in the Person of 
Christ, belongs to Him alone: He is ours, yes, but as the One who 
is unique, without parallel, without rival, without supersession. So 
we must say, As we discovered in the doctrine of Omnipotence, so 


here: not one but two relations between God and world exist, or, 
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better, at least two. (We do not stipulate and confine the relations 
of the Living Lord!) Almighty God moves toward His cosmos in 
(at least) two ways and modes, as Word made flesh, Divine Son 
to human nature; and as Spirit, Creator God and eternal Light, 
cascading down and into the world, buried within and inhabiting 
the earth. Incarnation and creation: these are the two ways of the 
One God. We do not say, “Son and Spirit”—Irenaeus’s “two hands 
of God”—for not all relations of God to the world are the Acts of 
the Persons! God relates to the world through His Nature as well. 
This substantial Relation holds center stage in the doctrine of Divine 
Attributes, for it is here that we receive, explore, and praise the 
incommunicable God’s communication with His own. Just as all 
earthly things are not reducible to just one kind or thing or power, 
so God’s ways toward us are not, in the end, and at bottom, only one 
kind, one mode, one motion of Divine Life. No! God is infinite Life, 
measureless Richness. His Modes flame out, radiate, and swell against 
our dark sky; and there is no genus, no fundament to which they 
are confined and reduced. Irreducibility must be our guide here, as 
it has been since we departed Sinai. As we examine the Perfection of 
God’s Eternal Spirit, Her Reality as Wisdom, we turn to the spiritual 
Light that bathes our night, and has shone forth on Mount Tabor 
and in a garden outside Jerusalem, in the face of Jesus Christ. Note 
the mixture! We do not seek two separate modes, though they are 
distinct. Incarnation and creation are not two streams or objective 
channels in the universe, anymore than “two hands” is a proper and 
salutary way of speaking about the Son and Spirit in the world. The 
modes and relations of God toward us simply are God, God with 
us. God does not have parts, and we do not detect One Mode lying 
across or apart from Another. Just this, I believe, we should learn 
from Augustine’s maxim, Opera Dei indivisa sunt, the works of God 


are indivisible. We draw a distinction, then, not a division. Distinct 
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is God’s assumptio carnis; distinct is God’s creatio et praesens. They will 
commingle, interpenetrate, circumsede (mutually indwell). Just this 
we see in Christ’s glorified Face, the Presence of eternal Light in—and 
not as—the Incarnate Word. Just so does He make the Father known. 

What is known is Spirit. God is Spirit, the Lord tells the Samaritan 
woman, and our worship of the Eternal Spirit takes place in spirit 
and in truth. Christ is the Representative of this One Spirit, who 
is hidden in His Presence to our world. We do not see God—this 
too is Johannine—and to look on Christ is not to comprehend God; 
it is to have Him made known. We do not here exhaust what is 
made known, as if theology could count up or render categorical 
the Truth who is God. Proper dogmatics is not propositional in that 
sense! Rather, in the Perfection of Eternal Spirit we examine and give 
thanks for one element of what is made known: the Spirit who sheds 
her Light abroad in our dark spirit, who utters sighs, too deep for 
words. What is made known is this mixture, this shocking Humility, 
the Lord, mingled with the earth. 

Augustine gives us language for this sublime Relatio: it is 
Illumination. Iluminationism is the name given to Augustine’s 
doctrine of theological knowledge, a name taken to be broadly 
Platonist in character. Augustine held that we creatures know—gaze 
upon but also grasp, understand—by seeing the objects and concepts 
of this world as they are lit up from Beyond, by the heavenly Light. 
Perhaps the most celebrated example of such illuminationism stems 
from Augustine’s early work Soliloquies—the treatise that parallels 
much of our exploration of the hidden Truth of God in Augustine’s 
early treatise Ou Free Choice. He lays down an extended metaphor, 
shimmering with the famous analogy of the sun and cave in Plato’s 


Republ IC: 
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The earth is visible and light is visible, but the earth cannot be seen 
unless it is brightened by light. So, likewise, for those things which 
are taught in the sciences and which everyone understands and 
acknowledges, without any cavil, to be most true—one must believe that 
they cannot be understood unless they are illumined by something else 
as by their own sun. Therefore, just as in this sun one may remark three 
certain things, namely, that it is, that it shines, and that it illumines, so 
also in that most hidden God whom you wish to know there are three 
things, namely, that He is, that He is known, and that He makes other 
things to be known.! 


We may group with this text two more, each celebrated in different 
ways in Augustine’s work, one from the essay On Christian Doctrine, 
and the other—perhaps his most famous passage—from the 
Confessions. Here is Augustine in the Doctrina Christiana, the treatise 
that has already enriched us with the subtle interplay of things and 


signs: 


Whoever, instructed by no precepts, glories in his understanding of 
whatever is obscure in the Scriptures through a divine gift, believes 
correctly in thinking that his ability does not come from himself but is 
divinely given, so that he seeks the glory of God and not his own... . 
For no one should consider anything his own, except perhaps a lie, since 
all truth is from Him who said, “I am the truth.”2 


And, now, the Confessions: 


Speaking peaceably, as between brothers, | shall say, “If we both see that 
what you say is true and also that which I say is true, what enables us 
to recognize this truth? I do not see it in you, nor do you see it in me, 
but we both see it in the immutable Truth which is above our minds. 
Therefore, since there is no dispute between us about the light which 
shines from the Lord our God, why do we argue about the thoughts of 
a fellow man, which we cannot see as clearly as we see the immutable 
Truth?” 
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Augustine artfully weaves together the language and imagery from 
the palace of sight with the moral quest for Truth itself. We are 
asked to view knowledge as an act of cognition that cannot be 
carried out on its own.* The philosopher Robert Pasnau regards this 
aspect of illuminationism to uncover a dilemma about understanding 
itself—one not so far aheld from the Meno’s “paradox of knowledge.” 
Why is it, Pasnau asks, that in a classroom filled with students who 
have heard the same lecture, one understands, the other does not? 
From where do we receive this sense—I understand it; I grasp it—in the 
larger event of learning?> It must come from beyond. Something—or 
Someone—is admixed into the act of learning, so that a deep grasp, 
a knowledge of the essentials and principles, has flooded into our 
minds, supplanting rote learning with the freedom of true 
understanding. This, Pasnau says, is the act that no teacher can 
supply, however distinguished, clear, persuasive. As any teacher can 
attest, such deep understanding simply happens in our midst; we are 
its midwives. Now, Pasnau’s interpretation of illumination runs along 
separate tracks from our own, but they parallel, all the same. For 
the question before us here is the mystery of knowledge itself. Our 
question is more universal than Pasnau’s: How do we come to learn 
anything at all, material or intellectual, about reality? How do we 
encounter and grasp and know the cosmos that lies before us? 
Augustine draws on the Platonic imagery of a sun-lit world to 
lay out a rather different landscape from Plato’s own. How is it, 
Augustine asks, that we imagine we can learn anything at all without 
Divine aid? How can we know without the One who “makes things 
to be known?” How do we develop this rather odd notion of a 
human individual, autonomous and single-minded, who penetrates 
into the enigmatic world around us, and grasps its material and 
conceptual truths, all on her own? Indeed, Augustine would press his 


point further than many modern stylists of “collective knowing.” Not 
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enough, for Augustine, to band creatures together in social networks; 
not enough to surround human knowers with social practices, 
inherited languages, conventional forms of life, and collective speech 
acts; not enough to proclaim that knowledge is a social artifact. No, 
for Augustine, knowledge—any knowledge at all!—demands divine 
help, the mercy of the Uncreated Light. That is the force of the 
analogy drawn from the palace of sight: a dark world cannot be seen, 
however attentive and open eyed we may be in its midst. 

Note the metaphysical and doctrinal elements at work here. The 
earth, Augustine tells us in the Soliloquies, is in itself visible, as is 
earthly light. This, in part, is what we afhrm when we acknowledge 
that the Lord God made everything “very good.” Augustine does 
not deny that the creaturely cosmos is objective and intelligible: 
the world that is ordered and made by the good God is, in its 
very integuments, rational and comprehensible. Augustine is no 
obscurantist! But elements that are in themselves sturdy, visible, and 
intelligible cannot be so apart from the created light, shining upon 
them, picking them out, and being set ablaze by divine Fire. We are 
asked to imagine ourselves in a world surrounded and surmounted 
by things—the kinds and individuals the Lord God made in the 
six primal days. They are there; their objectivity and location are 
afhrmed. But they lie in darkness, the cosmic night, formless and 
void, before the radiance of the first light. Note here that the firmness 
and distinctiveness—the objectivity—of the cosmos remains hidden, 
unavailable, without the gift of light. We are asked to imagine a 
cosmos, then, that is, for us, not yet a world, an uninhabitable sea 
of matter that assumes no distinct shape, integrity, or ordered reality. 
It is a dream world, or perhaps better, a nightmare. Over such an 
undifferentiated sea, the light breaks forth. Fiat Lux! Now this first 
light, prior even to the sun, begins the event of world building. 


Individuals and kinds spring forth and under the warm bath of the 
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earth’s sun, plants and animals and creeping things of all kinds begin 
to flourish. Into this full world, Adam bestows names upon the animal 
creatures. The act of knowing—the giving but also the recognizing 
of names—unfolds under the warm primal sun. This is our world: the 
cosmos we inhabit and come to understand in the light of day. This 
too is what we mean when we encourage one another to “walk as 
children of the light, and children of the day.” 

Now, in this youthful passage, Augustine allows himself a kind 
of Platonizing analogy. Note that he likens the earthly illumination 
to the intellectual one. Even as the earth’s light is necessary to the 
recognition of earthly objects, so intellectual light must shine over 
the disparate elements of intellectual labor, making them scientia, an 
ordered, rational library of thought. Here Augustine comes closest 
to the classical idiom of sight, and the vocabulary of the mind’s eye, 
bathed in rational light. Just so, Robert Pasnau’s overriding theme in 
illuminationism comes to the fore. The bewitching moment every 
student knows when an obscure idea suddenly catches fire, when we 
lift up our eyes from the page or lecture hall, filled with the elixir 
of understanding what before had been darkness—that is the mystery 
of knowledge that Pasnau highlights in Augustine. And he is quite 
right; this is mystery and gift. 

Any teacher who has attempted an explanation, followed by 
example and an alternative explanation, and not found success with 
a puzzled student knows from the inside this odd problem of human 
understanding. What is the difference, after all, between the 
successful explanation and the failure? Who is to say what leads one 
student to sit upright, to clear her brow, to smile the answer, Now | 
understand!—and another to be left still in riddle and darkness? The 
analogy Augustine trades on here suggests an intellectualist bent in 
the early convert, a desire to explain knowledge acquisition, and to 


tie it to the world of the Christian God. An important task, surely. 
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But note how the mature Augustine unifies his account of Divine 
Illumination, bringing the metaphysical, epistemic, and doctrinal into 
a single, cosmic harmony. 

In his works on On Christian Doctrine and the Confessions, 
Augustine seeks one Light—not two—that illumines both the natural 
and intellectual world. Quietly he puts to one side the analogy of 
the earthly, visible light of the sun and another, intellectual light that 
inhabits some separate, higher realm. Rather, we now stand under 
the One Light of Truth, the Divine Light without which all lies 
under falsehood and misery. We need not make a firm biographical 
break here—Augustine could hardly abandon the classical idiom that 
defined and animated his intellectual world. But we do see in this 
bishop of the church a steady pilgrimage into the rich, concrete, and 
moral world of his contemporaries; he seeks a single world, mixed 
to be sure of wheat and tare, but unified in its pilgrimage under 
Christ’s banner, and in its journey’s end, the creature’s life before 
God. Augustine shows a pronounced stress on Truth within the 
altogether earthy life of temptation, weakness, and struggle, head and 
heart together. One Light shines upon the whole; One Truth unifies 
and instructs every heart. 

Note how Augustine in the Confessions assumes the human 
longing to understand another aright—to see the truth 
together—even as he did in the Soliloquies. But how hard that is 
now! He can even dare to say now that we see the immutable Truth 
more clearly, truthfully, ethically, than we see the thoughts in another 
human mind. How heavy is the enigma of human inwardness here, 
his own and his fellows’. How tangled the labyrinth of human 
motivation, how broken the path ahead. Augustine now treats the 
search for truth as an element ingredient within the larger life of 
pardon and healing extended by Christ, the Physician. The polemic 


with Pelagius lies ahead, but even now we see the way stations. In 
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On Christian Doctrine and Confessions, both, we note the burden of 
mortal and fallen life on the one who seeks to know: we are the liars, 
we are the riddle, unsolved by our own seeking and striving. Grace 
it is that heals and rescues and illumines, and not we ourselves. As 
it is the merciful Lord who must act in grace toward the sinner, so 
it is the Divine Light that must radiate into the darkness to ease our 
ignorance and teach us the truth. We are not our own: that maxim of 
Calvin’s, the leitmotiv of book 3 of the Institutes, might well capture 
the deep structure of Augustine’s doctrine of illumination. Even in 
knowledge—especially there—we are not our own; rather the Divine 
Light has made us His own, and graciously shed over us His own 
radiant Truth. 

First, Augustine; now the applicatio. The Humility of God governs 
the whole of the doctrine of Knowledge, the whole of Omniscience. 
God is Light, eternal Radiance, and it is by His Light that earthly 
things are lit up and made known. Note that in Augustine’s doctrine, 
we do not see God directly: He is not the Object of our intellectual 
sight. Rather, He makes things known. He is the Light by which we 
see; but it is the world of His own making, the creatures and all that 
dwell below the skies, the earthly facts, concepts, categories, truths of 
all kinds, that fill our minds and dazzle our senses. He makes others 
to shine, to stand forth from the darkness, to appear. He, the Light, 
makes Himself an instrument in His own created world: He makes 
earthly realities clear. Just so, as the Truth itself, He lays bare the 
truths each of us grasps in the act of understanding. He is content to 
lie behind our act of knowing—He, the true Knowledge itself. Dame 
Wisdom makes creatures wise, and what we see in Her Wisdom is 
simply the creature, the cosmos, the fact and argument and judgment 
that reside in the mind and character of the wise human life. This 


is the Forma Servatus that the Lord God takes for His very own. 
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He ministers to us as the Source and Instrument of our knowing: 
Behold, I am at the table as One who serves. He, the Lord, becomes 
invisible, transparent in our cosmos. We look through Him, and by 
Him, we know our world, material and intellectual. He is content 
to stand quietly in our world, the Eternal Spirit, to grace and perfect 
the creature through the act of knowledge. Those who would be 
great must be least of all: that is the condescension most tender of 
the Divine Light, hidden in the material and intellectual world of the 
creature. 

This is what we mean when we afhrm, in the doctrine of 
Omniscience, that we creatures “walk by faith and not by sight.” In 
this doctrine we do not enter the palace of sight by the main door. 
We do not apply the idiom and vocabulary and practice of vision as 
we might imagine, in our common sense view of the matter. Indeed, 
when we consider the entire idiom of sight, as did Augustine in the 
Soliloquies, we discover a startling truth: when we look directly at 
the world, we see not God, but the creature! Directly in front of us, 
manifest before our eyes, is not our Maker, but rather the creature 
He has made and made known. He trains our eyes to see the natural 
world; He opens our eyes to the neighbor. We are to love God above 
all things, yes. This is the first and great commandment. But the Love 
who is God is the good God, the Dear Lord, the One who steps aside, 
who veils Himself, so that our neighbor rises up, full and concrete and 
visible, fresh before our eyes. We know our neighbor; we know the 
world. And just this is the sight the Spirit of God bestows upon us. 

Just so, we walk before God, not in the everyday palace of sight, 
but in a heavenly one, the house of faith. Faith is a cognitive act; 
we need not shrink back from the intellectual rigor of belief. But 
it differs from sight, both in the human, subjective act, and in the 
Object and End. In vision, we train our eyes upon an object, firm and 


distinct. We stand over against it, taking it in, drawing the material 
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reality or concept into our minds, conforming it—however we think 
of the problem of representation—to our inquiring minds. God is not 
“Object of thought” in that sense! Our relation to God is one of faith, 
not sight. It is “walking,” not “gazing” or “observing.” We need not 
here lay out the full doctrine of faith, its manifestations and life within 
the economy of grace. But we do say here that faith and wisdom 
characterize the human creature in its pilgrimage to “know the Lord,” 
to seek after Him, to enter into His courts. But this is not an item of 
knowledge, not a Particular that some seek, that some have found, 
and others deny. No, the knowledge of Eternal Spirit is the joyful 
discovery that God is omnipresent: the One Light accompanies, 
illumines, and manifests the entire world to the creature. That is what 
we mean when we afhrm with Augustine that God is more intimate 
to us than we to ourselves. Not our forgetfulness or darkness, the 
riddle that we become to ourselves, but rather Light, this matchless 
eternal Light—that is the interior castle of our inwardness. Theology 
is trust of this kind. We do not “represent” God in our dogmatics; 
we do not set Him forth as a mere “supernatural Object.” God is 
not Perfect Being in that sense! Rather, in our dogmatics, we train 
our sights upon the things and signs given us in the world, and 
most especially, on the deliverances of our reason and reading, in 
confidence that the Eternal Light will accompany, judge, and bless 
this human act of ours. We trust this! We step out in faith; we 
journey toward it. God will manifest Himself in His own dynamic 
Mystery within this human act, not as discrete “Thing” but rather as 
Light, celestial Light that floods our darkened plain. We do not see 
it directly but rather see by it, and we know its Perfections by the 


manner in which is makes possible all life, all thought. 
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§7a. Compatibilism in the Doctrine of Omniscience 


This is what we mean by compatibilism in theology. The One Light 
that enlightens all creatures is truly here, truly shining in the night, 
truly hovering over the chaos, over the manger and its little, hidden 
King; truly illumining the search for truth in all sciences, lighting 
up all struggles for compassion and mercy, shining down each dark 
corridor, in prisons and work houses and death camps, pouring 
gracious Light on every death, every restless search for rest. God 
is there; before us, He is there. What faith sees in this Christian 
compatiblism is the Relatio: the tie between creature and Creator that 
just is the dependence of all things on God. Augustine says this best: 
“I spoke to all the things that are about me, all that can be admitted 
by the door of the senses, and I said, ‘since you are not my God, tell 
me about him. Tell me something of my God.’ Clear and loud they 
answered, ‘God is he who made us.’ I asked these questions simply 
by gazing at these things, and their beauty was all the answer they 
gave.”° God is communicated, as Life, as Power, to creatures, and 
that Communication is spiritual Light. The faithful see this world 
bathed in light—our opened eyes take in an illuminated world—and 
in that earthly light, we see Light. The Uncreated Light veils itself 
within our creaturely light, and by faith, we believers afhrm its lovely 
Presence. 

We might say that Christians receive, in their faithful encounters 
with the world, what William James called a “full fact”: not simply 
the concept or object seen, but also its “context,” its network of 
relations, its ties to other concepts and things, and most especially, its 
reception of life from dynamic Life itself: Or, to speak once again in 
Augustine’s voice: to receive in our little truths the immutable Truth 


itself, and to trust its hidden Presence there. 
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Now, I should be quick to say that in all this compatiblism we 
do not follow Schleiermacher’s path in dogmatics, however familiar 
all this must sound to any student of the Glaubenslehre. We do not 
aim, in compatibilist dogmatics, to place another object before our 
eyes—pious awareness, perhaps—and then abstract the causal Whence 
that gives rise to our object of contemplation. Precisely not that! 
Rather God is present to us, and praised in our dogmatics, as the 
ineffable, invisible Reality who bathes our everyday life and stands 
with us in His own unique and superabundant Mode. The Lord is 
Object in just this sense! He is entirely personal and subjective in His 
Nature, and He presents that Reality to us in our world and in our 
thought in an incomparable, radical manner, all His own. 

He is present—we must say now—in indirectness. That is what 
we mean in the Perfection of Omnipresence: His own Reality 
overspreads this world, truly, repletively, as Spirit—the Indirect One. 
He is included in what we see, bent down over what we touch 
and hear and think, undergirding and accompanying all we carry 
out and suffer, He, the Strength of all who stand. Of course we 
do mean that God is mediated to us; we could not develop a full 
doctrine of the church or sacraments without a notion of mediation 
and incorporation. But we mean something more than that here. 
We mean something altogether metaphysical! God’s very Nature is 
Spirit. He is not present, does not step before our eyes, as a direct 
Object. This is not because He does not will to do so, that He 
denies us this gift and grace, at least this side of Jordan. No, it is 
rather than His very Reality, His Substance, is Indirectness, Mystery. 
He is not seen, yet known. That is because He is universal as no 
object can be. He is not spatial, not extended, not formed. God is 
His own Reality, beyond genus, and is present to the world in His 
surpassing Uniqueness. Again, that is not because we see “only the 


backside of God”—at least as some modern interpreters have used this 
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phrase!—not because we recognize only a partial truth about God, 
besmirched by our own cultural longings, constructions, and self- 
deceptions. No. Rather, the true God in His very own Radiance 
descends down through the corridors of light, roiling down through 
choirs of angels and heavenly hosts, to grace our homeland as its 
hidden Lord. He is Indirect because Eternal Spirit is fully and truly 
present only as such. He accompanies, enriches, blesses, and makes 
visible what is ours. He is that humble! We see His Light, but only 
as it condescends to be present with our own lesser lights, a Savior 
in our own greater darkness. He is beyond, but not as One absent 
or outside our world, leaving only echoes or traces or causal markers 
upon our earthly sight. No, the One God is beyond in His own 
unique and formless Reality: as the One present. 

Just this indirect Presence we encounter in Jesus Christ, a mark 
of His Deity. We do not speak of His Hypostatic Union, however! 
Indirectness is not a quality of Christology proper, Christ’s unique 
Union of divine and human natures: the Hypostatic Union is neither 
indirect, nor paradoxical, nor admixed and mediated, but is rather 
a direct assumptio carnis by the Eternal Son. But our human, fallen 
encounter with Christ’s Deity takes the form of the indirect Presence 
of God in the world. For the spiritual Nature of Christ’s Deity will 
relate to creatures just as the Divine Nature does to all creation; 
this, too, is one moment, one element in the Lord’s Relatio with His 
world. It reflects this One universal, Indirect Light. And the Gospels 
paint a canvas filled with chiaroscuro, the light and shadow of this 
Indirectness. 

The restless crowds who hear Jesus’ long discourse on the bread of 
life murmur among themselves, “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know? How can he now say, “I have 
come down from heaven?” (John 6:42). Is this not a human life we see 


before us, they say, a person and family we know? What is all this talk 
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about heavenly bread, about manna, and the Son of Man who gives 
life? We might find it easy to quietly rebuke these Jews for unbelief, 
as if they were stock characters, placed on stage to enunciate a simple 
and simply faithless mistake. But we would be the fools! For when 
anyone looks on Jesus, she or he sees a human individual, a human 
life; the Jews are quite right. And that follows from Christology 
itself: His is a full and perfect human nature. But we do not address 
the Personal Union here, but rather the Divine Presence with us 
creatures. In that relatio is Indirectness. And that relation is complex 
indeed. 

The whole of John’s Gospel shimmers with it, a play of light right 
on the surface: always Jesus appears to us in this Gospel as living and 
speaking at what we must call an odd angle to the scene at hand. 
No question is directly answered; He does not even hold the same 
conversation as others do. Always He is about His own work, His 
own word and world, and it is not ours. Yet He is the Center of ours. 
The events in the Gospel turn on Him; He is the crisis of every life 
exposed by His Light. This palpable oddness of the Fourth Gospel 
is the structural expression of the Divine Indirectness. What we see 
unfolding here is the Indirect Light that shines in the whole cosmos, 
and in this brief, earthly life, majestically there. For Christ appears to 
the crowds, the disciples, the opponents as a human being, yes. But 
something more as well. That is the great puzzle of Jesus Christ. True, 
He says enigmatic and puzzling things: “This teaching is difficult; 
who can accept it?” His disciples cry (John 6:60). But the puzzle goes 
far deeper than the odd saying, the enigmatic sign or deed. Christ 
encounters the world as the One Beyond, yet present. “How can 
he now say, ‘I have come down from heaven’?” Like every response 
wrung from Christ’s contemporaries in this remarkable Gospel, these 


words are both true and false. The famous Johannine irony is not so 
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much a stylistic device—though it is that, most skillfully—as it is a 
theological and metaphysical doctrine. 

In Christ’s presence, hearts are laid bare; everything is open to His 
eyes. And that arouses the indirect confirmation of His Lordship: His 
Force demands loyalty or utter opposition and rejection. It is indirect; 
we can deny Him. Just this many disciples do, after the enigmatic and 
repellant teaching about His life-giving flesh. Just this, as the defining 
moment of his life, Judas Iscariot does, fleeing into the night with the 
life-giving Bread still fresh on his lips. Christ’s Deity, that is, exhibits 
all the Divine Perfections. It is Holy Humility; it enters into the world 
as Power that can be rejected, as Presence that can be overlooked. In 
just this way, the Deity of Christ is not direct Object to us. It does not 
compel assent as do the sturdy deliverances of our senses, or the frm 
deductions of our logic. It is the Light by which we see, mingled with 
the ordinary light of human exchange, human willing and knowing. 
But because this One is also Almighty God we do not here have 
an instance of disguise or masquerade. Deity is hidden, invisible, yes. 
“No one has ever seen God” (John 1:18). This is the hallmark of His 
Omnipresence. But Christ is not a complete veil over His Deity; the 
Incarnate Word is no mythic avatar where deity is utterly disguised 
by mortal appearance. No Zeus as swan here! Rather, the Deity of 
Christ is present and manifest as Spirit, Indirect Light. That is why 
He is the Sign who must be opposed, the Cause of the rising and 
falling of many, the Offense and Scandal, and the Holy One of God. 
His Omnipotence is sensed, an unmistakable Force that moves in 
every step of this man of Nazareth. Perhaps we might say that in this 
Gospel, the Transfiguration occupies the whole of Jesus’ life. 

In this sense the Transhguration, even in the Synoptics, is no 
isolated episode in Christ’s life; rather, it just is His life, crystallized in 
one luminous moment. He is unmistakably human in that dreaming 


episode on Mount Tabor, yet so much more. His companions are 
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the prophets of old; the indirect heavenly Voice speaks of Him; His 
radiant skin, the face of Moses, illumines His garments so that He 
becomes a column of light. His disciples crowd about Him, somehow 
asleep and alert at once; they rest in His world, not theirs, and 
they glimpse a truth they cannot comprehend. This is Indirectness, 
the Divine Light mingled with our little day, making known the 
One present with us. Little wonder it finds its way into all the 
Gospels, each after their own kind! The One Lord is Indirect Light, 
omnipotent Spirit. 

But a critic may well ask, Is Holy Scripture in fact so very clear on 
this Indirectness, this heavenly palace of sight? Do we not encounter 
many times the invitation to “taste and see that the Lord is good?” 
Have we not been shown the Lord directly and visibly—and not 
merely in the “primal narratives”? Is this not a cardinal example 
of the celebrated “concreteness” of Israel, its distinctive and daring 
anthropomorphism over against every abstraction and bloodlessness 
of Hellenism? Just how are we to read the unmistakable references 
to “seeing the Lord” in the prophetic oracles of Israel? We have 
underscored the Hiddenness, Invisibility, and Indirectness of the Lord 
God to His creatures, and taken as touchstone the firm teaching that 
no one has even seen God. Indeed, it remains the central legacy and 
teaching of the covenant people that the Lord God is beyond form 
and beyond sight: this is the first and great commandment. Yet we 
can hardly overlook the striking passages in Holy Scripture where 
against every teaching, the prophet has the veil lifted before Him, 
and the King suddenly appears in His temple, clad in royal robes 
and clothed in blazing light. These are apocalyptic scenes in their 
full and proper sense: the Hidden is unveiled, and the Mystery is 
revealed. In Isaiah 6, the royal courtroom is displayed in full sensory 
detail, highly colored and visual: dazzling stones and crystal; winged 


creatures with great powers of speech and flight; rich, textured fabrics 
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and heavy, smoky incense; a cascade of images and signs that flood 
and surge and overwhelm the speaker; sonorous, commanding voices 
and a heightened moral air that envelopes the whole: a visionary 
spectacle, in short, of the unseen God. The prophet, a man of unclean 
lips, has looked on the Lord and lived! Now, it seems that Israel’s 
God has allowed, for a few brief moments, a direct vision of what 
cannot be seen—a violation of the prohibition on Divine Images by 
the Lawgiver Himself, granted to those of exalted prophetic powers. 
From these passages developed the scholastic teaching that some 
wayfarers were in this life granted a share of what is to come, the 
direct visio Dei. Moses must stand chief among these, but also Ezekiel 
and Isaiah, and in the new covenant, the apostle Paul, drawn up 
into the third heaven. So perhaps also the faithful of special sanctity, 
the great saints and doctors of the church, were gathered into the 
last days even in their earthly pilgrimage, so that they would have 
vouchsafed to them a vision of God—a direct entrance into the palace 
of sight—that can be granted all others only after the threshold of 
death. This is an eschatological reading, that is, in which the end 
times are showered down upon the prophets and saints of God, even 
in the midst of earthly change and chance. 

The idiom of sight, in this reading, remains principally horizontal 
and temporal in character; not now the vision, but only then—except 
for the prophetic seers. But we have already ruled out this horizontal 
reading of Divine Invisibility and refused a direct entrance into 
the realm of sight. In truth, we have ruled out already most well- 
established ways to interpret such difficult passages. No consolation 
for us the historicizing thesis of distinct traditions and sources, 
stitched together with a visible, even clumsy seam right across the 
whole fabric. Not so can Holy Scripture be read for this theology! 
Even more: Do not these passages stand as stubborn counterexample 


to our confident claims that God is not ordinary object, not an 
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individual ranged alongside others, not an elevated human life, sitting 
Zeus-like on an ancient cloud over the Levant? So for us, these 
singular apocalyptic visions lay special demands upon dogmatic 
coherence. Can we read them as we do the Transfiguration? The 
Incarnation itself? The Communication of Divine Perfections? How 
does the doctrine of Eternal Spirit, the Lord’s own Omniscience, 
point out a path ahead? 

We begin by observing how these passages—most especially the 
prophetic visions—are used in Holy Scripture, their placement within 
prophetic teaching and their outworking in the books as a whole. 
In Isaiah, in Ezekiel, and most especially in the teachings of Moses 
and Paul, the revelation of God’s visibility is not used—it is striking, 
really—as foundation for lengthy and direct instruction on the Divine 
Nature. We do not find in the prophets a desire to teach others the 
mystical path, so that others may find their way into the palace of 
heavenly sight, nor do they point to their visionary experience as 
centerpiece and glory of their prophecy. Indeed, the apostle Paul 
is explicit that such things he received must never be spoken, and 
his entire self-presentation in these passages is nearly turned inside 
out in a maneuver to escape telling of such revelations directly and 
personally. The prophets and apostles of Israel are not spiritual adepts. 
They are not philosophers of the Divine Nature. They do not 
speculate on the properties and powers of the King they have 
witnessed, nor do they open shop for instruction on the delicate 
points of Divine Being. Their teaching has not been entirely given 
over to unfolding their originary vision and teaching others so. 
Rather, these servants of the Lord turn toward Israel, and later, the 
gentiles, with a word of warning, of judgement, of danger and 
of consolation. They are moral teachers. The whole ethos of these 
visions is ethical, and the stern words that flow out of these 


enraptured men is moral and righteous and fearlessly searing. 
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So we may say, first, that these prophetic visions are not properly 
and principally about the Lord God at all but rather about the 
prophet: his mission and authority and irresistible call. Our Lord 
is that humble! He discloses Himself not to turn the face toward 
Him but rather away, down from the throne room, down from the 
splendor and echoing seraphs, to the people Israel, their ways and 
their waywardness. The Lord Himself cleanses these servants of His, 
and sends them forth to call Israel back, to bring obedience to a 
disobedient house. The chastened prophet Isaiah proclaims that he is 
the ready servant of the Lord—here I am, He says, send me. But we 
do not catch the full power of this self-offering and humility if we do 
not hear the astonishing echo of this contrite priest by the Holy One 
Himself: if wayward Israel were to clothe the naked, break bread with 
the hungry, draw the homeless into their own room, they would call 
upon the Lord and He would say, Here I am! (Isa. 58). The moral 
vision of prophecy is knit together from justice and humility. And we 
see this sealing and commissioning here. 

But we can say more. These apocalyptic visions have the 
unmistakable marks of a dream and a trance, a heightened personal 
experience that bursts apart the language that strives to convey it. 
The fabric of the earth unravels before the presence of this King; 
the foundation of the temple shudders, the winds and clouds breathe 
forth fire, the heavenly voices undo mortal ears, and everything is 
glory. The colors possess the vividness of heightened spiritual states, 
nearly palpable in intensity and fire. Ezekiel cannot add sufficient 
qualifiers to his vision: it is the “appearance of the likeness of the 
glory of the Lord” (Ezek. 1:28). Indeed from Ezekiel and Daniel 
stem the intense plasticity and elaborate hedging about of St. John’s 
Revelation: these exceedingly strange and irrepressible images are 
something and somewhat like a Reality that passes all saying. Indeed 


the very term appearance or likeness in Hebrew is the word Isaiah 
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chooses to convey the Lord’s incomparability: Who is like the Lord? 
The incomparable Uniqueness of the Lord might be called the 
leitmotiv of Isaiah, the continuo that runs powerfully underneath the 
whole, sometimes in quiet reserve, sometimes bursting through and 
overrunning the whole. The notion of similarity, we might say, 
introduces and reinforces the primal teaching of radical dissimilarity. 

Perhaps we might glimpse the indirectness of Almighty God even 
in this dream-like direct vision if we consider the salience of the 
image of God as King. Ezekiel and Isaiah are priests, and their 
prophetic call erupts in the midst of their priestly vocation and 
lineage. Ezekiel styles himself a priest in his opening chapter; Isaiah 
receives his call while attending the altar in Jerusalem. What they 
see is not direct likeness; this is another striking feature of these 
seemingly direct visio Dei. To these priests in temple service, the 
Lord God descends on clouds of fiery smoke, not as a heavenly Priest 
but rather as a King. We do not see a direct mirroring, that is, of 
seers and the Object seen, but rather a refraction and distant echo. 
Just so does the Gospel show Jesus Christ as Image of the Lord, not 
directly, not as Shepherd—even in His proclamation of himself as 
Good Shepherd—but rather as carpenter, and a carpenter’s son. An 
echo, yes. A clear reflection of the scriptural teaching about Royal 
Priesthood and Divine Tending, yes. But in each of these refractions, 
a warning: these are not direct representations, not parallel images 
and identities. Rather the One who comes as Lamb and Sheepfold 
is not in earthly life a shepherd; nor does the One God come as 
Absolute Priest in the midst of the temple and to priests at altar and in 
exile, but rather comes in the temple as a royal Ruler and an exalted 
throne. 

Just so might we read the presence of these exceedingly odd 
beings, the seraphs, common to Ezekiel and Isaiah in their 


transporting visions. They are recognizable, to be sure; these are 
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the visionary representatives of the cherubim, surrounding the ark 
of covenant. Once again we do not have complete equivocation, a 
complete transport outside the world of covenant and temple. Rather 
we see something of this world and its people Israel, but transformed, 
dishgured, exalted, glorified. Not cast in gold, immutable and stolidly 
glittering, as were the sheltering cherubim on earth, but rather 
vividly alive, dizzyingly mobile are these angelic creatures of the 
heavenly realm. All wings they are, and their flight is both concrete 
and miraculous. These are indirect images of cherubim; or in 
Irenaeus’s felicitous words, like cherubim but unlike any ones we 
know. Indeed, we can hardly keep our eyes off them! Surely we 
are to pay attention to the central role they hold in these prophetic 
visions. More than any other element in the prophetic call, these fiery 
seraphs—the same word is used for the serpents in Numbers!—control 
the action within this priestly throne room. They determine the 
forward march and the halting of the awesome wheels; they bring 
cauterizing coals from the altar’s fire pit; they call with the voices 
like many thunders. They are not the object of adoration, certainly. 
Their wings drop still when the heavenly Voice speaks. But they are 
the radiance of God’s supercelestial Presence. They transfx the eye; 
they bridge Heaven and earth, here and on Jacob’s ladder and on the 
very Son of Man; they burn to ashes the defilement of the Lord’s 
servants. They fill the screen of this heavenly tableau to underscore 
that even here, in the midst of every direct and vivid image of sight, is 
the scriptural indirectness of Divine Presence: even when those saints 
are called to look upon the King, they see the seraphs, the flery and 
winged lights of God’s court. 

So we must say that, like the Transfiguration itself, these heavenly 
visions are—to borrow the powerful phrase of Karl Barth’s—the 
Reality of the Other side in the language and terms of the near side. 


Just this we see in Elisha’s vision of the heavenly hosts in 2 Kings, in 
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the disclosure to the disciples in their weary walk to Emmaus, in the 
dream-like transport of the Transfiguration, and in the temple throne 
room of the prophetic priests. Just this mingling and admixture of 
the earthly and the Beyond is the theme and axis of Barth’s doctrine 
of resurrection in Church Dogmatics IV.1. Barth expresses this insight 


with his characteristic sweep and vigor, his incomparable dynamism: 


The apostles witnessed that Jesus Christ risen from the dead had 
encountered them, not in the way in which we might say this 
(metaphorically) of a supposed or actual immanence of the existence, 
presence and action of the transcendent God, not in an abstract but in 
a concrete otherness, in the mystery and glory of the Son of God in the 
flesh. He encountered them formally (eating and drinking with them) in 
the same way as He had encountered them before, and as they for their 
part encountered Him, as living men in the flesh (eating and drinking 
with Him)—in a real encounter, themselves on the one side, alive but 
moving forward to death, and He on the other, alive from the dead, 
alive no more to die, alive eternally even now in time. We can therefore 
say quite calmly—for this is the truth of the matter—that they attested 
the fact that He made known to them this side of His (and their) death 
wholly in the light of the other side, and therefore that He made known 
to them the other side, His (and their) life beyond, wholly in terms of 
this side, even as spoken in His resurrection from the dead, as the Yes of 
God to Him (and therefore to them and to all men) concealed first under 
the No of His (and their) death. . . .The possibility of witness to Him 
as this other side, and the possibility of faith in Him as the One who 
is this other side, are, as human actions, possibilities within this world 
and on this side (even though their theme and basis is the other side.) As 
such they depend on the fact that Jesus Christ has attested and still attests 
Himself as the other side within this world and there on this side (and 
because on this side, in a real confrontation of all other men.)” 


For Barth, Jesus Christ just is the Other Side manifest and living 
and sovereign on this side, the side of time and tide, of suffering 
and death and hope for deliverance. Now our focus here on the 
prophetic visio Dei does not concern itself directly with resurrection, 


the plasticity and concrete factuality of this immortal Life within 
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our own shore. But it does not contradict it either! The appearance 
of the King in His temple under the idiom and terms of human 
sight cannot in the end conflict with or stand indifferent to the 
appearance of the Risen Christ to His wayward and lost disciples. It 
too partakes of this heightened visual experience; it too concerns and 
teaches and demands a moral response; it too borrows the language 
and experience of individual, everyday substance to point to and 
express the Beyond. The Holy God can manifest Himself in this 
way too!® Barth’s overriding preoccupation in this section of the 
Church Dogmatics is the reality, objectivity, and event character of the 
resurrection, and his principle interlocutor is Rudolf Bultmann—but 
even within these larger preoccupations, Barth says some things to us 
too. 

The unique visibility of Christ to His disciples parallels—but is 
not identical to!—the apocalyptic visibility of Almighty God to His 
apostles, priests and prophets. We agree with Barth and lean upon his 
vocabulary, but disagree with him too. Barth says this: “The apostles 
witnessed that Jesus Christ risen from the dead had encountered 
them, not in the way in which we might say this (metaphorically) 
of a supposed or actual immanence of the existence, presence and 
action of the transcendent God, not in an abstract but in a concrete 
otherness, in the mystery and glory of the Son of God in the flesh.” 
Not in metaphor! Not in an immanence of a transcendent God! Not 
in an abstract but a concrete otherness! Do such strictures about the 
presence of the other side within the idiom and reality of the near side 
apply to these kingly visions of the prophets and priests of old? Is that 
in the end how we should read these images of sight given to Isaiah, 
to Ezekiel and Moses, to the apostle Paul—as a foretaste of the Risen, 
Transfigured Christ? 

I believe we must answer no—but carefully so. We touch here on 


Barth’s famed concreteness, his pronounced distaste for the general 
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and abstract. And Barth’s passionate call has not gone unheard! So far, 
in this doctrine of God, we have echoed Barth’s deep commitment 
to the concrete particular in the confession that God is beyond 
genus—no Universal, He!—but is rather this very One, the concrete 
superabundant Lord. Yet these are echoes only, for we have not shied 
away from—have brought forward with real eagerness—the idiom of 
substance and nature, of sturdy objectivity, and limitless spirituality 
and presence. We have spoken of God, that is, “abstractly.” Just this is 
what it means, after all, to speak of God as invisibly Present, hidden in 
the world, as its Truth, its Light. It is what it means to speak of God as 
Being and as Nature, the One Divine Nature. This limitless Energy 
flames out, radiating into the creation, inviting the radically diverse, 
material, and intellectual realities of this cosmos into being. This 
Divine Objectivity and Abstraction is the One Lord’s Invisibility, His 
utter Loftiness in the humble Omnipresence to His own. So we must 
not fear to say that the Immanence of the abstract God to His creation 
is one of the central modes of this radically unique Lord. But that is 
not all we say, not by a large measure! 

Also we must say that this objective, abstract Divine Nature is 
Subject, pure and true personal Subject. Not that the Nature has 
a Subject, or the objective a personal dimension or moment! No. 
The utter Mystery of God is that He is Object and Subject, Nature 
and Person, altogether and at once, as One, Uniquely One. Erich 
Pryzwara considered the Unity of Essence and Existence that just is 
God to constitute the Transcendence and Mystery of the Lord, and 
to mark off His Reality from all creatures, for whom essence and 
existence differ and relate contingently. All this was in service to his 
particular account of the analogy of being, a formal and material 
project we need not explore directly here. We do not endorse here 
an analogia entis, that is, even less a natural knowledge of God as set 


forth in Vatican I. But neither do we shy away from the correlate 
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position of metaphysical compatibilism and Divine Communicability 
in our work so far. But much more of this in the doctrine of faith!” 
Here we can and must say that Divine Nature—Deity—and Divine 
Subjectivity—His utterly concrete Reality as 1 AM—are One, and that 
is Mystery. For that reason, God does not have faculties; is not an 
elevated Mind; is not a Body, however large and magnificent; does 
not possess aspects or dimensions or “parts.” God is at once all that 
He is: just that is what we mean by Divine Uniqueness or Unicity. 
To say all this is to affirm a formal distinction in God that is the 
Lord’s own manner of Being, at once, Subject and Object, Person 
and Nature. Just this is the Other Side. It is the dazzling Reality of 
God’s own Being. 

The Other Side is disclosed in this near side, first and principally, 
under the larger prohibition of imagery and visible form and 
plasticity: No one has ever seen God. The Divine Nature, the Deity 
and Power of God, remain invisible. But the One God’s inalienable 
Subjectivity is also disclosed, secondarily and concretely, in the 
searing events when the veil is torn asunder and the Lord comes 
down: He burns the thorn bush with His self-utterance, shatters the 
temple with His royal Presence, transports the frail mortal body into 
a heaven that cannot be uttered. This is the Lord who annihilates 
when He appears. His concrete Subjectivity crowds out any mortal 
dust; we are lost creatures. Yet the world and flesh abide. For this 
Lord is humble and His Nature radiates and accompanies and sustains 
our world, freely, generously, so that we can even overlook and 
ignore and repudiate all that; He is that lowly! But He is God, He 
alone. And His Person will be disclosed as the End of all creatures. 
The royal visions of Israel’s prophet-priests are not, then, principally 
foreshadowings of the Incarnation; they are not Christological, first 
and foremost. Rather, these disclosures of the Other Side in the 


idiom of the near side of plasticity and of sight reveal and underscore 
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the sovereign Subjectivity of God. He is personal Holiness, Living 
Goodness. The disclosures to Isaiah, to Moses, to Ezekiel and Paul are 
testimony to God as Subject. That is why they take exalted human 
form: because God is personal. 

Note what is not said here! Our reading of the priestly-prophetic 
visio Dei is not principally Trinitarian in character. We are not 
hearing and seeking out in this witness of ancient Israel a sign and 
foretaste of Triune Persons. It is not the Father, say, that we see 
breaking through the cloud and smoke to descend upon Moses and 
upon the people Israel. Nor do we look for an intimation of the Son 
in these royal Appearances in the temple. We do not bring forward 
first and principally the Holy Spirit as personal disclosure in Dame 
Wisdom or in the maternal brooding over the dark sea at creation’s 
dawn. The forward press of so much modern theology—the drive 
to subsume the doctrine of God within the Trinity and the Triune 
Persons—does not, I believe, properly attest the Unicity of the God 
of Israel. The Deity and Nature of God is personal: the One God 
is a Person; we can dare to put it this way. Monotheism is no 
shame word! At once God is Nature and Person, and the witness of 
ancient Israel to its Lord is to an Object inalienably Subject, a Subject 
lowered and handed over to be Object. This oscillation in Israel’s 
and therefore our religious life before God—now our experience of 
Divine Deity and Power; now our experience of the | AM—is the 
gracious condescension of the Lord God to usward, for these are not 


two, not distinct or segmented, but One, One Mystery, One God. 


§7b. The Transcendental Relation 


Just this we see in every divine self-disclosure within the Levitical 
Holiness Code. I am Holy; Iam the Lord. Subject-predicate; Subject- 


object: Israel dares to speak this way! These are the fundamental 
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forms of scriptural predication, and are properly illuminated by the 
Aristotelian and scholastic schemas of predicaments, most especially 
those called the universal or transcendental predicates. Much more of 
this below! But here we say that God can have predicates, attributes, 
perfections; or in scholastic idiom, Being can receive predication. 
This is a great wonder! 

It might be, after all, that God could have no predicates or 
attributes at all. Indeed it is far easier for mortal mind to grasp such 
a possibility than it is to win through to the plausibility of divine 
predicates. For God appears to be exactly the Reality that could 
receive not a single determination, a single property or quality. It 
seems that the young Barth was impressed with just this problem 
when he insisted on the ineradicable Subjectivity of the Lord: God 
must never become Object, never belong to us as “the given.” We 
have already examined this worry of the “dialectical Barth’—but it 
is worth lingering awhile longer on this thorny problem in order to 
cast it in a new light. For it could well be that the young Barth was 
right: that God could be for us creatures only Subject, only Person 
and I AM. He could simply confront us in annihilating concreteness 
as this very One, the One who speaks, who encounters the creature 
as bare Subject. It may well be that God, supremely above all else, is 
brute Fact, utterly primitive Reality, smashing down any barrier or 
limit of predication and quality. It could be that God would never 
become Object to us, have no Nature or stable Being, no predicates 
or properties, receive no proper description but exist only as an J, 
a shattering Presence, an ineluctable, infinite I that faces us with 
relentless force. We would be thrown to the ground by this Voice, 
blinded and helpless, able to cry out only, Who are you, Lord? But 
there could be no answer. Beyond all thought, all knowledge would 
stand the brute I AM, the darkness of irresistible Subjectivity. This 


would be a wilderness, a creaturely existence that would not be a 
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world, quite, not an ordered and harmonious whole, but rather a 
material collation of things and events, flat and constricted, with an 
Apocalypse, an Invader that breaks through, breaks down that arid 
material plane as commanding Voice, as Sole Subject. 

It may be that Barth was haunted by just such apocalyptic visions 
as he encountered the Divine Freedom in Scripture. Perhaps God 
would be “Wholly Other” in a sense far stronger than any post- 
Kantian metaphysic: He would come, and the world would pass 
away. If this is so, the famed “turn to analogy” in Barth’s later years 
would underwrite not simply a form of stable theological method—a 
cure of “theopanism,” as Pryzwara would style all this.'° It would 
not be a methodological or epistemological turn at all, not even a 
plain—abstract!—metaphysical or “realist” one. Rather, the analogia 
fidei would be a stark act of trust in the God who would be Object 
to us. Not formal, not “second-order” in any way, it would be the 
ultimate venture of the theologian into the shocking Reality of God. 
Analogy of this kind would allow the creature to think the thought of 
God, to know God, and live. There could be a world, a creation—just 
that. For God could be present to the world as Object, as Nature, 
as One known, and the human knower remain. Much is made of 
Barth’s “event metaphysic” and it is indeed a striking feature of his 
incomparably vital theological imagination. But if these reflections 
on Divine Subjectivity have any bearing on Barth’s dogmatic 
trajectory, the central theological question, for Barth, is not whether 
God is “Event” but whether He can be known as He is, thought, 
described, and relied upon as this Living Subject become Object. 
There could be no greater Divine Loving-Kindness that an eternal | 
AM who will turn toward His creatures of dust and show them His 
Nature, become Object in their world. This would be, to borrow 
Barth’s tongue, a “condescension inconceivably tender.” For Barth, of 


course, such Objectivity must be concrete, not abstract, the “mystery 
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and glory of the Son of God in the flesh.” So we must differ there, yet 
see, perhaps, in Barth’s early struggles a similar urgency to discover a 
Subject who could be borne by His creatures, and a world, of thought 
and of things, that could be sustained, not annihilated, by its Maker. 

But it is not simply a young revolutionary Barth who faced the 
prospect and struggle of a God beyond predicates. Just this we see 
in the linguistic straining after superlatives that Dionysius brings 
to Christian speech: God is beyond all categories, all definition, all 
limit and confinement. God is simply transcendent, the sole Other 
Side, beyond all thought: that is the threat God’s Being poses to 
human knowledge, to human encounter with Deity. Just this threat 
made Divine Infinity a potent danger. Infinity appears to be the 
one characterization of Being that absolutely defies all thought, for 
what is infinite cannot be limited, so, it is thought, cannot receive 
predicates or determinations. Not till the Cappadocians was the 
absolute Infinity of God accepted as a proper attribute of God and 
distinguished from the “negative infinity” that afflicted prime matter 
and the utterly ill-formed and undefined. And this story continues! 
For modern mathematics shows us the baffling paradoxes of infinite, 
where under Cantor’s guidance, we can somehow see an infinite 
that is larger than another, at once bounded and limitless. Indeed 
the riddles of modern set theory show us that predication of Infinite 
Being cannot be confined to the domain of scholastic theology. 
Rather, we are pressed on all these sides to confront the terrible 
possibility that Divine Nature, Divine Being, cannot be known, 
cannot be thought, cannot be named—except paradoxically as the 
One Beyond. 

Can Being itself receive predicates? Let us consider our reflection 
on the Divine Nature now under this scholastic idiom. This is a 
far more serious, more revolutionary challenge than is often 


acknowledged. The starkness of this question drives us to the very 
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limit of the doctrine of God, our knowledge of God, the knowing 
One. It is easy, sometimes cheap, to say that God exceeds all our 
attempts to understand Him. Of course this is so! God is Mystery, 
proper Mystery. But the problem of predication is not in fact an 
epistemic puzzle at all, for such riddles can leave us unshaken by its 
reach and effect. We might even entertain them calmly as intellectual 
past time. We do not stand here before the undeniable truth that God 
is not the sort of Reality (not a “sort” at all!) that can be known as 
creaturely objects are. Rather we are brought to the abrupt abyss that 
opened up for us in the exploration of the Divine Uniqueness: Being 
might not receive predicates at all. Here we are not simply relying on 
the annihilating possibility that God remains brute Subject, the 1 AM 
who can never serve as Object. No, here we are brought up short 
before the confounding possibility that simply as Object, as Nature 
and Reality, God as Being could receive no predicates or properties in 
any way. Just this seems to be the stark lesson learned by Paul Tillich 
when he styled God as Ground of Being. 

Beyond all being, beyond Being itself, God is the Dark Ground, 
the utter Abyss beneath all things and all thought.!! For it seems that 
Being cannot receive predicates. For it appears to follow from the 
nature of this most general of all categories, Aristotle tells us. Is Being 
not the true universal category that belongs to each and all being? Is 
it not in this sense a meaningless category, utterly unconstrained and 
sterile? How could a term that belongs to all things in that they exist, 
material and immaterial, finite and infinite, mortal and eternal, be 
given a property or characteristic that defines and sets it apart? Would 
this not place Being in a genus, admittedly of an ashen and abstract 
sort?!* Now, the transcendental categories are going to step onto the 
stage as heroes of this story, but we need not rush to the denouement. 
For it is in feeling the force of this problem that we come to see how 
God is the radical End to all thought. 
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No doubt idolatry has many tendrils deep in the human heart, 
but this is one. To attempt to speak of God and His Attributes—as 
we have for these many pages!—is to court idolatry: to cut down 
the Divine Reality to the form and scale of predication. Time and 
again we smugele into our doctrine of God the ready and uneasy 
solution of “individuating” the Lord, quietly turning Him out in 
the dress of an exalted Character or spiritual Individual who takes 
determined shape, and property, and coloration. Under all our lofty 
talk of Omniscience and Hiddenness and Unicity and Mystery lies 
the cloven hoof: we think but do not say that God is a Being. And 
we know all about this sort of thing! An individual, rather odd and 
perplexing, perhaps, but still a spiritual Singleton that allows us to 
predicate terms to this Being that identify, characterize, and pick out 
the God who comes to us, in thought and on the clouds of heaven. 
No one could examine the history of the visual arts in the West 
without leaving rather shaken by the sturdy conviction that God 
has a human body, and sits on His throne, in majesty and splendid 
specificity. But this problem cuts far deeper than the longing of an 
art world to find plastic depiction for its Highest Good! Rather it 
is the very contour of human thought itself, to define and delimit 
Being, and join it to our world of property and quality and place. 
This is a conceptual idolatry that can scarcely be identified or resisted. 
When we join human thought to Being itself, we produce a concrete 
Particular, the specific Ground of all creaturely particulars. Thus, the 
“problem of grounding” inverts the “problem of Idolatry,” each a 
form of search and longing for the individual. 

Now, this confrontation with idolatry, and more broadly, with 
the problem of Being and its predicates, cannot be solved through 
a liberal application of “transcendence.” It is tempting, of course, to 
imagine that the problem we have been considering for these last few 


sections is one that can be cauterized by the instrument of distance: 
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God can be out of sight, far above, in the heaven of heavens, lifted 
up well beyond our sphere and heavy materiality. In this way we 
hope to present a god who through the active working of the levers 
of negation, can be Other, Wholly Other. We apply predicates, that 
is, but only under the stern eye of negation and transcendence, so 
that—we hope—this deity can be defined and shielded through icy 
remoteness from the threat of predication itself, the threat of idolatry. 
Of course our modernism has proclaimed the way of distance 
“incredible” and “mythological”: no one, Bultmann tells us, can 
throw an electric switch and afhrm at the same time a deity who sits 
on heavenly clouds in sphere far, far beyond our own. Well, that’s as 
it may be. But the problem of transcendence lies much deeper than 
that brusque dismissal allows. We hunger for a God who is known, 
who is Person and Life, whose Nature is good and Goodness itself, 
but whose Majesty will somehow be shielded through declaring all 
this true of an Utterly Transcendent One. But in truth negation and 
distance cannot solve these crises in the doctrine of God; they were 
not designed for such work. 

For God is Present in the cosmos. He does not simply sustain 
the world—to be sure He does this—but He inhabits, indwells, and 
irradiates this world with His Light. If we are to speak of God as One 
who can be named, who can receive predicates and Perfections, we 
must do so as He is near, the very Present One. God’s Transcendence 
and Nearness must be compatible, that is; or perhaps better, they are 
irreducible. God’s very Reality as Being, His spiritual Nature, must be 
utter Mystery in His Immanence, His Intimacy to the world. If His 
Being can receive predicates, it must be as One who dwells here and 
everywhere, the Omnipresent One. The Indirect One, that is, must 
be present as the One mixed into our world. He does not abhor this 
world; He is not too proud and too clean to enter deep into this mud- 


stained earth. The Lord is not “world denying,” not over against it, 
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not the Negation of all things frail and mortal, not the Ascent out 
beyond the cosmos, pure and utterly still. No! This true God, the One 
Living Lord, is content to be ingredient in this lowly world of ours, to 
be its Light, and to be present as admixture in this unholy place. And 
we discover Him here. 

Such mixture means that God’s relation to the world is not one of 
paradox. This is another lesson to be learned about the proper role of 
negation in theology. When we speak of God as Beyond, as Mystery, 
and as incommunicable Light, we do not mean that in virtue of these 
Perfections, God cannot be ingredient in our world. Precisely not 
that! We do not find, when we search the Scriptures, a God who is in 
Himself alien from the creature, in His Majesty and Purity, unable to 
consort with the material heaviness and tactile lowliness of the earth. 
No, Holy Scripture teaches, rather, that it is not paradoxical that our 
Lord should come to us, walking in the cool of the garden, sitting 
high and lifted up on a luminous throne, radiating out as Voice and 
primal Light into the first earthly day. God is not over against us, in 
that sense. This is His Readiness, eternal Readiness, for Incarnation. 
Rather, we discover to our joy and utterly gratuitous good, that God 
is Eternal Spirit—He is that in His own Aseity—and in just this way 
is compatible, “ready for,” covenant presence with His creatures. Just 
this, we might say, is the lesson to be learned, in the doctrine of 
Omniscience, from Barth’s notion of “positive relation” of God to 
creature. This One eats and mingles with sinners! 

Now, this admixture of Divine Spirit with our earthy spirit does 
not lead ineluctably to the “problem of grounding.” We are not 
asserting here that God’s Communication of His own spiritual 
Perfection to creatures entails that the creaturely goods and faithful 
acts of the earthbound must find a likeness and representation in 
Almighty God. The Relation of Creator to creature that faith afhrms 


in each creaturely act of knowledge does not imply that each limited 
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truth, each rational concept, each earthly fact must be found “in 
God.” The doctrine of divine ideas cannot be handled in this fashion! 
That God is the Uncreated Light mingled in our small lights does not 
carry in its wake the notion that the Lord is a spiritual inventory of 
all material objects and truths, nor that God in His own Reality is an 
elevated collection of all real things. This is Spinozism in theology, 
a danger we must carefully note and ward off. But it is not 
enough—surely!—to pronounce a lofty rejection of all such 
pantheisms in theology, and close the book. Rather, we must say, 
most especially here in the Perfection of Eternal Spirit, just how it 
might be that God can be present, ingredient and lavishly poured into 
our world, without the world being ingredient, mixed, and, worse, 


essential to the very luminous Reality of God. 


The relation we seek here is one we have styled the “Transcendental 
Relation,” and its exemplification is best laid out in the Perfection 
of Divine Knowledge. We examine, that is, the relation of human 
truth to Divine Truth, human knowledge to Divine Knowledge, 
creaturely reality to the burning Light of Reality Itself There is a 
complex history and tradition here, of course. The very idea that 
Being itself could have predicates, could be modified or more 
strongly, identifed with other properties and qualities, is the 
distinguished inheritance of scholasticism, most especially that of 
Duns Scotus. We will make time to investigate and receive in our 
own fashion this complex legacy. But here, we simply begin with the 
Perfection closest to home: true Knowledge itself to our own finite 
and discrete minds. 

In a Transcendental Relation, the One Being of God is 


communicated to and exemplified in the finite being and predicates 
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of creatures, yet the One remains lofty and beyond, incommunicable. 
In the idiom of the Perfection under study here: God who is 
Knowledge itself imparts, illumines, and makes known the 
knowledge of creatures, yet it is not simply human knowledge as 
such, in pieces or entire. God is limitless Truth, and the Truth of 
all our earthly truths, yet is not One with them, not reduced to nor 
identified with nor limited to any one of these human truths. Rather, 
it is said traditionally, our concepts, facts, and realities participate 
in Truth itself; but I believe it is more properly and justly said 
that God descends down through the earthly categories, humbling 
Himself in this way of His, all the while remaining the Lord, the 
Holy and Transcendent One. We have here, in the doctrine of 
Divine Perfections, a formal parallel to the Christological relation, 
the extra calvinisticum. Students of the Reformation debates will recall 
that Calvin defended a Christological and Trinitarian teaching that 
reaches back to Athanasius: that the Divine Son is not exhausted 
and circumscribed by the Incarnation, but rather “reigns in heaven 
while walking on earth.” This is not the place, certainly, to explore 
fully this Christological doctrine, but it does give us here a sense 
that the Transcendental Relation is neither ad hoc nor foreign to 
age-old reflection on the mystery of God’s relation to the creature. 
(The periochoretic nature of Divine Relations, of course, would tell 
us that much as well.) The Divine Nature is not exhausted nor 
circumscribed by its descent down into creaturely truths and goods; 
but rather, in the admixture of God with creature, the Divine Reality 
remains transcendent and sovereign. We will speak here in formal 
and philosophical idiom, by and large, but we intend only the 
scriptural: for this is the kenotic descent of the Lord to His own, the 
Humility of the omniscient, omnipotent God. 

Let us take an example close to home, the Divine Knowledge that 


is God present to and in all our human knowledge.'? To enter deeply 
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into this relation, then, we pass through the gateway of universals, 
and their metaphysical and epistemic status in human and divine 
thought. This is a narrow gateway! But we need not here take 
a position on these complex and delicate scholastic (and modern) 
debates; there will be time for that. We can remain neutral, that 
is, on the schools of realism in the use of universal categories, yet 
draw upon them in our customary, familiar, and rough-and-ready 
way. This example invites us to consider the many fields of human 
knowledge, and the rich diversity of forms and exempla of 
knowledge. 

Of course we think of scientific knowledge! Quick to come to 
mind are the vast storerooms of scientific findings we customarily call 
facts: the data of experiments, the results of laboratory tests, simple 
and elaborate, the close studies of plants and animals, of stars and 
viruses, of the many grasses and their seeds, the life forms lying 
deep in the valleys of the sea. These are particulars about the world 
we know through the practice and insight of the physical sciences. 
But we would not regard them as scientific without the large-scale 
theories that bind them together, and offer explanatory power to the 
diversity and order of the cosmos. This too is human knowledge, the 
abstract and categorical ordering of earthly fact. We might classify 
these as our modern forms of Augustine’s scientia, and intermix with 
them the philosophical and mathematical theories that would be 
familiar territory to Augustine and his intellectual companions. The 
elaborate rules of rhetoric and style, the modes of necessity and 
contingency in logic, the painstaking steps of fugal composition, 
the art of scansion and meter, the bounded spontaneity of cadenza 
composition: these too are instances of human knowledge, types 
of rational thought. We have learned to repair the dazzling blue 
of Chartres’s glass, and to undo our restorations, too. We can 


reconstruct ancient animals and hominids from precious relics left in 
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caves and long-forgotten flood plains. We can classify and date and 
explain the bones of ancient kings, the coins of realms now erased 
from memory, the artifacts of cultures alien to our own. But we 
creatures know much more than this, many more kinds and nuances 
of knowledge! 

How rich and varied this distinctive human act is! We can repair 
and invent an astonishing range of things: a fuel injector and a 
Jetway, a sounding board and a wagon wheel, an ancient mosaic 
and torn shirtsleeve: we are the homo faber, the makers of things. 
And more: we know when an intimate is sad without looking or 
inquiring. We know fear, even when we do not see the danger that 
has entered by the back stairs. We know the timbre of another’s 
voice; we recognize their gestures though we cannot enumerate 
them; we know when words have left their mark, incised into 
another’s life—not rejected or shed, but received. We know violence 
and cruelty, slaveries of all kinds, fine-grain forms of hatred and 
contempt, something we dare to call the “art of war.” We know the 
art of healing. In our day this is science, too, of course; but it is so 
much more. We know how to count and increase and harness the 
corpuscles in our blood, and we know—sometimes at the very last 
measure—when the only healing can be the quiet reception of the 
grave and the grief and hope that must lie beside all human dying. 
We know ourselves and our own ignorance and self-deception. We 
have intimacy with ourselves, from the inside, so to say, and we 
look out at the world from our own unmistakable plateau, bringing 
our own depths, our passions and sorrows and hidden fault lines, to 
everything we call the outer world. These are all kinds and types 
and exempla of knowledge; and we have hardly exhausted them 
all—really, we have only just begun. 

But it is fitting to speak of them as acts of knowledge. Fitting: 


we need not say more than that here. These are theories, and facts, 
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and cultural practices, and even responses we can only call instinctive, 
that each and altogether we call knowledge; we know these things. 
Now it is here that the act and motion of faith begins. We do not 
need anything as elaborate as the architectonic of the “transcendental 
method” here to set this act of ascent in motion, though to be sure 
we could call upon it. But we begin simply. We group these acts 
and examples together as human knowledge and we see commonality 
there: they are known, and we are ingredient in that knowledge as 
ones who know. And we take that second step, the step that answers 
to Aristotle’s ancient afhrmation of inquiry itself; we ask, What is the 
knowledge that joins all these disparate acts together? Can this be 
more than a convenient and conventional grouping, one that merely 
serves our practical, classificatory habits? Might there be a knowledge 
that exists apart from any single element of human knowing? Might 
there be, to speak in Augustinian tones, Knowledge itself? It was 
familiar as breathing to Augustine and his companions at Cassiciacum 
to speak in this way, to ascend from particulars to kinds, and from 
kinds to ideas, to that which Abides, the absolute and ideal Form. We 
do not breathe that air now, and the enchantment of that Aegean 
light has long faded on our sight; yet the expansive hope of faith 
remains. 

It is an act of faith now to afhrm that the transcendentals exist; 
indeed, that the Transcendental One exists. Perhaps it is more true 
to say that always, from the days of Socrates’s ecstasy to Augustine’s 
and Thomas’s conceptual realism, that this mode of ascent was a 
pilgrimage of faith, a conviction of things unseen. But we know 
that now with a sturdy frankness and simplicity. To speak of 
transcendence to an earth-bound world is to speak the language of 
Zion, a mountain at the center of the earth yet alien and altogether 
distant to the present age. Ours is an intellectual culture that long ago 


has learned to take less, to exercise intellectual modesty and restraint, 
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to accept deflationary accounts of all grand ideas, to suspect with a 
moral earnestness all large-scale theories, and to lower ourselves, in 
every field, to something reduced, even inert—to all other animals, to 
social forces and material causes, to natural selection, to particles, even 
less, to charge and spin. Always we are eager to give ourselves away, 
and to consider this act the maturity of our hard-edged age. But those 
called and healed and freed by the gospel may allow themselves to 
take more: to be haunted by this song of Zion, to ascend to its heights 
and hear the aching melody of the high and lifted up, to be dazzled by 
the exceeding weight of glory that is the human destiny and stature. 
To be a Christian does not entail a belief in universals, certainly 
not. Not does it require a “conversion of Knowing and Being,” as 
scholastics of many eras styled it. But to believe in Almighty God is to 
lift up one’s head, to see this world, and see beyond it too. It is to trust 
that there is more. More riches in a text that meet the eye; more Grace 
and Life in bread and wine and oil than anyone glimpses there; more 
distinction in human reason than biology can teach us; more dignity 
to all creatures than economic striving can show us; more weight to 
our concepts and ideals and quotidian facts than our weary age can 
hope for: more is the name of Christian dignity. 

In truth, we might catch up the whole of the Christian faith in 
this little word more. It is the larger room we are invited to inhabit; 
it is the greater confidence and hope that we dare to profess; it 
is the greater love that we are astonished to receive, more, always 
more than we deserve. God is the Name of this “more.” Always God 
exceeds. We aim in these sections to speak of the Divine Reality, His 
utterly blessed Perfections. But we can, even here, take a side glance 
at how human life enlarges and flourishes under such Perfections. 
For it is a natural reaction, after centuries of stern neglect or worse, 
denial of this theme, to imagine that the Christian life is one of loss, of 


diminishment, and of bleak meagerness. It is easy for our generation 
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to examine the churchly life of believers and find it cramped, 
distorted, a thin gruel. And Gaudium et Spes is right to lay at least 
some of the weight of such implicit atheism at the feet of believers: 
we are poor stewards of this Mystery! But life before God cannot 
truly be ashen or mean or short rationed in any way. For we serve a 
God who is More, and the life within and before Him is always more. 
Richer, fuller, more gracious, luminous, courageous, and joyful: that 
is the feast that is life in God. That Excess is Divine Being itself. 
We need not, at base, demand any architectonic nor metaphysic to 
speak of God’s Reality; we may simply afhrm this Divine Excess, 
that God is more. Perhaps we might begin to approach the richness 
of Anselm’s Proslogion were we to begin here. Of course we may 
bring to this treatise the sophisticated armature of ontology and 
Meinongian objects and Perfect Being theology; but we need not! 
We may simply afhrm that God exceeds. 

This motion upward and beyond, the simple rising up from our 
earth to the heights, draws us within the very Being of God, who is 
this More. He is this earthly, lowly reality—He is born of Mary, born 
to be convict and king. The Lord God is Substance, Divine Nature. 
He lays Himself down in the world under these categories, the Life 
of all the living, the Realities of all real things, the Knowledge and 
Truth of all our knowings. But He is More. He is Beyond all our 
knowing; Beyond all our truth; More, so much more, than all our 
joy and love and delight. He is not against them, not their negation 
and setting aside; God does not diminish and make small! He is 
this; and He is More. More of the same, yes. But also a Beyond 
that is higher, better, more radiant than any good we know, and in 
just this way, a Quality, a Good wholly different and above all else. 
Quantity truly becomes Quality in God—if nowhere else. And just 
this is God’s superabundant Uniqueness, His Reality beyond all genus 


and form. Just so can Almighty God be both incommunicable and 
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the communicable Good of all creatures. Just so can understand St. 


Irenaeus’s famous lines: 


God is wholly understanding, and wholly spirit, and wholly thought, 
and wholly intelligence, and wholly reason, and wholly hearing, and 
wholly seeing, and wholly light, and the whole source of all that is 
good— even as the religious and pious are wont to speak concerning 
God. He is, however, above [all] these properties, and therefore 
indescribable. For He may well and properly be called an Understanding 
which comprehends all things, but He is not [on that account] like the 
understanding of men; and He may most properly be termed Light, but 
He is nothing like that light with which we are acquainted.'4 


We dare to believe that our very knowledge reaches up—because 
One has reached down—to the heavens; we dare to believe that there 
is absolute Truth and Knowledge, and that that Knowledge lives. It is 
to believe in a physical, spiritual universe. That admixture is what it 
means, in a small part, to afhrm that we believe in God, the Spirit, the 
Living Truth. In a small part, to be a Christian is to afhrm the reality 
that—Who!—is the dazzling Light of Knowledge itself. 

In just this way we are shown how to enter the labyrinth that 
is divine predication. It is clear from the reflection on knowledge 
and its transcendent Source that God does not have predicates in 
any ordinary sense. Being itself does not have predicates! We really 
must be this severe. The inverse relation we spotted between the 
“problem of grounding” and the prohibition of idolatry applies a 
fortiori to the Perfection of Divine Knowledge. God simply cannot 
“have knowledge”; He cannot receive the predicate of “intellectual” 
or “conscious Being.” We cannot rise up from human acts of 
knowing to Knowledge itself and retain the colorful imagery of a 
Divine Knower who in truth understands all facts, all events, and all 
possibilia. God does not “have a mind,” filled completely and perfectly 


with all truths! The human knower cannot be grounded in God in 
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that sense! Just this we intend we deny that God is direct Object 
of our sight and thought. Whatever we make of the language of 
encounter—and it is a rich one!—we cannot think of the unique Lord 
as an exalted Individual confronting an altogether earth-bound and 
creaturely individual. We have not gone to school on the radical 
Oneness of God until we come to an abrupt halt in all our picture- 
book thinking. Of course this all very edifying to say—at least to 
the abstract thinkers among us! But it does not carry us very far in 
our highest and dearest task before Almighty God: to know and love 
the Lord above all things. Just how do we understand all that we 
have traversed so far in the doctrine of God? And how do we anchor 
that loving knowledge precisely here, in the Perfection of Divine 
Wisdom? 

Being itself must have synonyms, not predicates; we must begin 
there. There is nothing novel or innovative here; the schoolmen tell 
us that much when they afhrm that God simply “is His predicates.” 
But we must think through carefully in our day what the “synonyms 
of Being” might mean for our confession of the One True God. We 
might with profit borrow Russell’s celebrated analysis of the syntax 
of the verb to be: it can afhrm either identity or predicate, or, in 
shorthand, divide into the “is of identity” and the “is of predication.” 
In our idiom, to afhrm that God is His Predicates is to say that all 
Perfections are statements of Identity, “x = x.” God’s Holiness, His 
Humility and Hiddenness, His Eternity and Wisdom: these just are 
God. To be Person, to be Nature, Subject, and Object: these just 
are God. Well and good! But this little word, God, allows us to slip 
back with comfortable delight into the happy, if idolatrous, plastic 
thinking of a Superindividual with the unusual Name, God. He has 
an odd relation to His leading properties, we might say, that He just is 
them—but of course that is not altogether removed from the married 


woman who just is the property and name of wife. We must allow the 
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scalpel of Holy Scripture to cut away this easy dreaming! God is One, 
the One who Is: nothing of the familiar and the secure can withstand 


this Fire. 


2: 


” 


Holy Scripture—not “philosophy!”—brings us to the edge of this 
abyss: Almighty God communicates His Perfections. This, and not the 
all-too-familiar riddle of agnosticism about the Being of God, is the 
true chasm in the very thought of God. This is the proper rupture 
in the doctrine of God: that the Divine Reality as Utterly Unique 
communicates His Being to creatures. To think this thought is the 
end, the telos, and perfection of the creature. It is the act of faith 
in the domain of the intellect. We have expended great energy in 
the modern era over the problem of proper knowledge of God; we 
have despaired time and again of the prospect of reliable, realistic, 
and true knowledge of God’s Aseity. How is speculative metaphysics 
possible, we might say. And indeed the knowledge of God’s proper 
Being demands our best thought! But we have not taken the measure 
of our predicament; not by a long shot. For our undoing is not the 
sorry predicament of an earth-bound intellect attempting to scour 
the skies for a transcendent and absent Deity. No. It is rather that 
Almighty God—God in His Aseity—is “more intimate to me than 
I am to myself;” that is the intellectual askesis of the creature. The 
communication of Divine Perfections as an expression of the One 
Lord’s Uniqueness, suffusing and undergirding and intermixing with 
the whole creation—that is the great mystery, the great Grace of all 
human thought. The Presence, not the Absence of God: that is the 
rupture. 

We can catch the shimmering hem of this Presence when we 


consider the synonyms of Being itself: It must be, if God is our 
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Intimate, that Being as admixed in all creatures must exhibit the 
same identical properties. Every existent, that is, must be properly 
predicated by these terms. Not what distinguishes them, but what 
unifies them qua being must be a Property of Being itself. These 
the Scholastics called the transcendentals. These unusual terms 
“transcended” all the categories of Aristotelian logic—just in the sense 
that they belong to each and them all. Necessarily, these terms are 
predicated of all being and any being, and therefore are essential to 
it. The terms are “convertible,” they said, with “being.” We know 
their names: the One, the True, the Good and, some add, the Beautiful. 
Each existent has its own unity or integrity; it is “one.” Each is 
true in that it has being; it is identical to itself and it is true that it 
exists. And its existence is its own good, its flourishing or holding 
on to being, its existence as this very one. Now such properties 
appear to be the least informative of all predicates, the most perfectly 
general and the most empty of all descriptions. Such is the inutility 
of identical properties, the redundancy and vacuity of all analytic 
truths. We have not brought to light much precious metal, after 
all, when we have confirmed that a wife is a married woman, nor 
that x = x. Tautologies, in the frank expression of the philosophers, 
are “true but trivial.” If the transcendentals underwrote this kind 
of identity predication only, we would be wise to use our time 
in other pursuits. And more significantly, we would bring such 
vacuity and idle truths to the Divine Being itself! For what could 
it proht us to confess that God and Oneness or Truth or Goodness 
are identical? From reflections along these lines stem Barth’s well- 
known polemic against “nominalism” in the doctrine of God: the 
ever-receding emptiness of predicates that simply repeat the syllable 
God and move beyond any ordinary, concrete use of such terms. 
Well and good, we say! The transcendentals could never present 


the rupture of reason were they to empty themselves of content in 
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this way, and share in the perfectly general property of being itself. 
But the wonder is that the transcendentals of Being explode through 
this emptiness and limitation, tear the veil of the perfectly general, 
to become, in breathtaking grace and manner, the communicable 
Perfections of Almighty God. 

Our meditation on knowledge, and God as Knowledge 
itsel{—Omniscience—tells us that. Note that we did not begin our 
praise of God’s Perfect Knowledge as Augustine most properly did: as 
Truth Itself. A classic transcendental, Truth to be sure is ingredient in 
all knowledge. Just so do present-day philosophers define knowledge 
as “justified true belief.” But our example of this sheer Grace of 
Knowledge itself laying itself down in our knowledge, admixing 
its own Being and Light with our own small light: that moves 
far beyond creaturely knowledge qua truth, participating in Truth 
itself. Indeed it seems to me that the enchantment such Predicates 
throw over Augustinians of every age is their power to conceal 
and contain just this ambiguity: these terms are at once earthy and 
concrete, altogether particular and familiar, and perfectly general 
and transcendent. Consider our earlier example of particular, earthy 
knowledge. 

Following the general Platonic impulse in the Symposium or 
Republic, we began with all sorts and conditions of human 
knowledge, and we rose through these particulars to a general or 
universal term, knowledge, things that are known. And from there 
we rose on the wings of faith to the realm of Knowledge itself. We 
anchor this example, that is, in the rich diversity, kinds, and instances 
of the broad field that is human knowledge. And, though we have 
retained the Platonic motion of “participation,” the movement from 
below to above, we in truth draw up this example in order to invert 
it: truly and properly, God descends, from above to below. Whatever 


the ordo cognoscendi might be, the ordo essendi is 
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kenotic—communicative—from God’s own superabundant Life and 
Knowledge, plunging down through the heavens to the lowest earth, 
to our own truths, and facts, and beliefs. God is Knowledge, 
indirectly present in our earth-bound knowledge. So, it must be in 
one sense that God is found in our encounter with Morrison’s Beloved, 
in our classifying schemas for ferns and plankton, in the urban design 
for a well-lit intersection, and in the intimate knowledge of a human 
gesture, and what grief it intends. God is present there as the Being 
of these events and ideas, true, and as the Truth of them; but He 
is also there, supremely there, as the frm Objectivity and Nature of 
these altogether human facts. As the Omniscient Lord, that is, God 
is admixed into human knowing—God Himself!—without being 
reduced or identified with any. In scholastic idiom: God utterly 
transcends all categories of thought and predication, while being 
exemplified in them all. This is the stark Incommunicability and 
Uniqueness of God in the midst of the greatest Diffusion, Radiance 
and Communication. Just this we overhear in the apostle Paul’s 
glorious hymn to the Holy Spirit in Romans 8: “The Spirit helps us 
in our weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we ought, 
but that very Spirit intercedes with sighs too deep for words. And 
God, who searches the heart, knows what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because the Spirit intercedes for the saints according to the will of 
God” (Rom 8:26-27). This is the “middle voice” that mixes up the 
Spirit of God deep within our own intellect, ingredient down into 
the very sighs of our ignorance and our faith. This is Paul’s own 
“mixed subjectivity” in which Christ indwells him, and He is I, yet 
not I. It is this living, subjective intermixing and interceding, that 
speaks most powerfully of what is generally true: that the One God 
is the life, the being, the knowledge, and the goodness of all that live. 
Yet not identical to them! And they, the creatures, remain! This is no 


Spinozistic “theopanism:” God descends, yet the creature lives! Such 
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is the eternal Presence of the One God to His cosmos, an eternal, 
ever-rich Goodness, at once Subject and Object too, the Lord, the 
Living Fire, whose Wisdom is the life, the goodness, and the gracious 
end of every creature, of all that is, and the Master, Conquerer, and 


Perfect Knowledge of all that is not: O, praise Him! 
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eternal decrees of His will to the human race in another and supernatural way, 
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Final Things 


§8. The Perfection of Divine Love 


“Whoever does not love does not know God, for God is love,” the 
author of 1 John tells us (1 John 4:8). We begin our reflections here. 
In this sublime Perfection we come to the end of our treatment of 
the Divine Reality and its Attributes. At our close, it may be fitting 
to cast a glance backward over the journey taken. Many pages past, 
we began the entire doctrine of the Divine Perfections with an open 
ear for the fiery Presence of the One Who Is; it extolled the Oneness 
of God. Just so we now round out this doctrine of God—“rounding 
out” only, for who could ever finish with such a task?—with an open 
ear for the Perfection of Divine Love; it rejoices in the teaching, God 
is Love. The whole is caught up in its goal and final good. Love is the 
keystone of the Divine Perfections, we should say, the Attribute that 
holds together, sums up, and makes lovely the entire Divine Nature, 
all its Properties and its Glory. Love abides, the apostle Paul teaches. 
It is the Perfection of Eternity in its most lovely Form. God’s Love 
is the greatest of all that lasts; it is the excellent Way. Just so Ruth 
clung to Naomi, following the loving way; Jonathan, his David. In 
the Perfection of Love we are to hear all that has gone before in a new 
key, beautified in a more gracious Light, the higher, more excellent 
tongue, the full resonance and symphony of Divine Hiddenness, 


Humility, and Eternal Wisdom, shot through with the Radiance of 
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Love. The Divine Love is sovereign and free, the One Gift, poured 
down on the world the Lord God has made. We creatures of this 


loving God can never be finished with our praise of this Perfection, 


for “it is the lesson our Lord us taught.”! 


Divine Love is our new theme. Yet the Divine Oneness ensures 
that “new” is not “novelty”: each Perfection is not a fresh “part,” as 
if God possessed them, nor a separate property, as if, per impossibile, 
God were divided into natures and their qualities. Rather, the unique 
and incomparable One just is these Modes and Perfections, each 
distinct, formally and conceptually, yet utterly, gloriously One in 
Being, utterly true and proper. And, though we have tied such rich 
Simplicity to the “formal distinction” of Duns Scotus, the insight 
is ancient indeed. Khaled Anatolios, in his fine study of Nicene 
theologians, finds such complex unity in Gregory of Nyssa’s polemic 


against Eunomious. “The primary move,” Anatolios tells us, 


in Against Eunomius is to reject the claim of simple epistemological 
access to divine simplicity. . . . In creation and in Scripture, the self 
presentation of the infinite God takes a multiplicity of forms, and this 
multiplicity must be positively apprehended in the entirety and 
mutuality of its various relations. . .. Gregory insists that each scriptural 
name and presentation of God has its distinct, irreducible meaning. Yet 
they all genuinely refer to the divine being, who “has something in 
common with all these notions.” The divine attributes are genuinely 
different and distinctly meaningful. They represent a coherent and 
harmonious complexity: “The meaning of each of the terms attributed 
to the divine nature is such that even though it has a distinct significance 
of its own it implies no opposition to the term associated with it. 
What opposition is there, for instance, between “incorporeal” and “just” 
even though the words do not coincide in meaning; and what hostility 
between goodness and invisibility?” .. . The Divine essence is itself 
simple, but its infinite depths and riches can only be grasped by human 
creatures through complex predication.” 
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Theological compatibilism, as we have set it out in these pages, 
holds to the knowledge of Divine Being as such in our poor words, 
concepts, and history. He, the One, is given and known and 
communicated—truly that One!—in our small categories, our great 
and petty fears, our hopes, our prayers, and in our ways. And this is 
nowhere more true than in the Perfection of Divine Love. In Love, 
John tells us, we know God: the Indwelling of Love, the One Divine 
Spirit, draws us into the Divine Truth, the Dynamism of God’s very 
Being. 1 John tells us that we do not know God should we overlook 
or turn aside from the Divine Love, for we miss the centerpiece, the 
fery Heart of the One God. Should we imagine that we could live 
as those unscathed and uncharred by Divine Love—loveless citizens 
of a icy and indifferent world—and yet know God, we are deceived. 
The Truth who is God is not within our minds, should we be 
loveless, even as the Loving One is not in our hearts or deeds. 
God has become stripped of all Perfections in this one, seemingly 
small, misstep: the loveless God is an Abstraction, a bare Object, a 
cold and silent Substance, inert in an endless cosmos, formless and 
void. Divine Attributes that cannot be recognized as restatements, 
better, as harmonics, of Love can never lead to true and full and 
healing knowledge of God. Rather they can only dwell in untruth, 
in the lovelessness of a wintry architectonic, wholly clear, wholly 
symmetrical, and coordinate, yet false because lifeless, colorless, 
abstract. A doctrine of God that does not call a reader to love, does 
not remind one of the tang and taste of love, does not draw one 
back into the saltiness of love, human and divine, cannot serve the 
Lord well, but is a servant without profit. In his evocative essay 
on spiritual theology, Mark A. McIntosh rings the changes on this 


proper mixture of the dogmatic and the mystical: 


Apart from continuing reflection on the transforming encounter with 
God, it is easy enough for me as a theologian to forget that the divine 
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“object” of my study is never simply that, but always the living self- 
disclosing ground of my own understanding. God is always the source 
of all other agency. Yet my theological exposition of God may have all 
the liveliness of a laboratory specimen—and then I may begin thinking 
about God in those terms even without realizing it. . .. Theologians are 
not called to render God’s Word yet more “wordy”—surely the goal of 
theology is not a sententious banalization of mystery; rather theology 
fulfils its task by explicating not just the words of Scripture and tradition, 
but ultimately that living encounter with the mind of Christ. 


Truth to tell, how many dull, very dull, doctrines of God have we 
theologians offered up to our readers, as if theology and theologians 
did not stand in all their poverty before the fiery Lord God of 
Israel! How often have we shielded ourselves from this Terrible 
One by dense and technical accounts of problem cases, of scholastic 
distinctions that serve only the thirst of the schools, of metaphysical 
systems that can lead the faithful only farther and farther away from 
the Loving God who is zealous in all His Ways! It is a sorry truth 
that systematic theology is by a good measure the worst offender 
among all the “wordy” theologians; with what haste the Dogmatiker 
appears to scurry on from the doctrine of God to riper orchards, more 
fertile fields. Of course, “it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the Living God,” and, most certainly, we are dust; so it may sorrow, 
but should not surprise us that we arrange Divine Predicates like so 
much furniture in an empty warehouse. How dull and heavy and 
wearisome, it seems, that we must carry all these threadbare things 
around! But such things should not be! To speak of God, to name the 
Divine Perfections, should be honey in the comb, the river of delight, 
the freshness and strong elixir of love. Love is the Truth of God, but 
also the Beauty. God is sublime, a zealous Good. Love alone is as 
strong as death, its passion fierce as the grave. To know this God, the 
Living Lord, is to hunger and to delight and to hunger once more. 


Theology should pant after its God, the Love that is better than wine, 
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for God is beautiful, truly lovely, the One whose Eyes are like doves. 
Eat, friends—all theology should ring out with this invitation—drink 
and be drunk with Love. 

But in what manner and mode is the Lord God Love? Just how 
should we understand this appeal to Divine Loveliness and Life? 
How might it compare—could it compare?—with the delight and 
sorrow and fascination we call human love? How does Divine Love 
comport with the cosmos and its creatures? Is it—to borrow with 
some trepidation the vocabulary of the schools—a “relational 
Attribute?” And, to borrow again, is the Divine Love passionate; is 
the God of Love “passible,” and that in His very Marrow, Essence, 
Nature? Do the cries wrung from the “biblical God,” the Lord God 
of Jeremiah or Hosea, belong to the very Reality of the One God, 
His Perfection? Can the Song of Songs serve indeed and in truth as 
the more excellent way into the Divine Being, a Love more erotic, 
more passionate, and filled with delight than any earthly drive and 
hunger? Is the Wrath of this scriptural God—the Holiness treated 
with such queasiness in modern theology—compatible, indeed a form 
of, the loving God? Could all this be in some way conformed to 
the ideal of Agape, the self-giving, self-emptying Love much prized, 
and feared, in our day? How can the sovereign, the unique, the 
utterly transcendent and superabundant God be found compatible, 
or One, with this God of Love? Is it not all too human? Have we 
not now imported the earthiness of our own kind into the One 
God, made a graven image of an altogether fleshly kind, and danced 
before it? Have we reduced transcendent Love to philanthropia, love 
for humanity? The worries we have brought with us from our first 
journey out—the problems of “projection,” of idolatry, of 
Sovereignty and Incommunicability—must not be overlooked in our 
encomium of Divine Love—especially not here! If the Divine 


Perfections are to be caught up in this One Truth and Predicate, 
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and our knowledge of these Perfections be won still “at a distance,” 
we must set out the doctrine of Divine Love in such a manner that 
the One God disclosed to Moses is seen to be, recognized, met and 
known, as the One God of 1 John, the One God taught and revealed 


in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Let us begin with perhaps our most scholastic worry: Is the Divine 
Love, the loving Essence that just is God, a “relative” or 
“communicable” Attribute? We have every reason to think so, and 
the tradition has quietly assumed it so. In most scholastic tables of the 
Perfections, Love has appeared among those Qualia deemed “relative” 
to the creature, “communicated” to the faithful, or in some mode, 
“temporal” and “external,” a motion from the divine ad extra. Indeed, 
love seems to demand an object: no beloved, it is thought, no lover, 
no love. We might say that Love is the Divine Perfection that invites 
the freest and most untrammeled univocity in predication: love itself, 
in its structure and intelligibility, is thought to be polar, relational, 
dyadic, and just this applies in every use of the word, in the cosmos 
and in the highest heaven, too. Thomas Aquinas appears to follow 


this line of reasoning, however reluctantly: 


Love is naturally the first act of the will and appetite; for which reason 
all the other appetitive movements presuppose love, as their root and 
origin. For nobody desires anything nor rejoices in anything, except as a 
good that it loved. . .. Hence, in whomsoever there is will and appetite, 
there must also be love. Now it has been shown that will is in God, and 
hence we must attribute love to Him.* 


Love in God, Thomas reasons, is the movement of the will toward 
the good; it must then be fundamentally relative, or object-related, 


even or especially, in God. To be sure, Thomas anticipates in his 
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own matchless way the worry that such “relationalism” in an Divine 
Attribute will tie the Almighty improperly to creatures whom He 
loves, a worry he will later ward off, though at some cost. In his 
treatise On the Perfection of the Spiritual Life, Thomas briskly confines 
the perfect Divine Love of God to Himself, as His own Object: “Now 
since everything is lovable to the degree that it is good, and God’s 
goodness is infinite, he is infinitely lovable. But no creature can love 
infinitely, since no finite power can have an infinite act. Therefore 
God alone, who has as great a power of loving as his goodness is, 
can love himself perfectly as regards the first way of being perfect.”° 
Much more can be said about such inward relationalism—but such 
worries will bide their time. 

The relational dimension of love stretches across the scriptural 
testimonies: we love (others) because God first loved us; God showed 
His love for us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us; thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. So 
strong is this assumption of the polar structure of love that the Great 
Commandment appears to be a kind of echo, or devout tautology: 
to love is just to bind subject to object, God and creature, creature 
and creature, in a spiritual and moral way. Love, we might say, is a 
ligature, the proper and God-given tie between living things. To say 
that God loves, in this view, is to afm, quietly and directly, that God 
communicates, gives, and is joined—if only by Will—to the creature. 
On such pathways travel the doctrines of prayer and of sacraments, of 
atonement and sanctification. But creatures are not the only object of 
the Divine Love in the tradition—not by a good measure! 

The relational dimension of Divine Love is thought to be satished, 
too, in a transcendent fashion, often taken as the higher and truer 
way. Not creation as a whole nor human creatures only as the object 


of Divine Love, but rather God Himself, as Object, or the Triune 
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Persons form the Divine Object for Love, a type of opus Dei 
Personalia. From such reasoning will Richard of St. Victor build a 
doctrine of the Trinity, a radicalized Augustinianism in which the 
movement of Love toward the Beloved is complete and exhausted in 
the Third, the Love common to Both. We need not take up such 
Trinitarian speculation here—that day will come—but we should in 
this place note the quiet underlying assumption, that love demands, 
entails, the object of that love. So deep is this presupposition that 
Karl Barth, no fancier either of love as sentiment or as starting point, 
nevertheless assumes Divine Love to need a second—and he is loathe 
to accord that primacy to the Divine Nature as Object, still less to 
a creature. After a sharp dismissal of Anders Nygren, Barth sets out 
his own account of the relative and communicable Perfection of the 


Divine Loving: 


The equation of the statements “God is” and “God loves” (the Johannine 
“God is love”) is merely the most succinct formula to describe the reality 
in and as which God declares Himself according to the implicit witness 
of the Old Testament and the explicit witness of the New. The One 
who there spoke to man and still speaks to us, and in so doing discloses 
His own being and nature, is not an isolated monad which as such 
cannot love, or can love only itself, so that love is fundamentally alien to 
it, and it is only casually (not internally but externally) that it does also 
love. On the contrary, He is revealed to us as first existing in Himself as 
the One who loves. For He does not exist only in one mode. He exists 
in the mode of the Father and the Son. And He exists in the mode of the 
Spirit who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who is common to 
the Father and the Son, and who unites the Father and the Son. In this 
triunity of His essence God loves both as and before He love us; both 
as and before He calls us to love. In this triunity of His essence God is 
eternal love. In Himself He is both the One and the Other. . . . In virtue 
of His trinitarian essence the life and rule of love is the most inward and 


proper life and rule of God. It is on this ground that He loves us.° 
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Note here some of Barth’s hallmarks. Not for him the Divine Unicity 
as leitmotiv; God is no “isolated monad.” Nor is the Divine Love 
“closed up” in itself, so that it can “love only itself.” Indeed we might 
say that for Barth a god who loved only his own reality and nature 
never truly loves but is a kind of narcissistic caricature of the God of 
Love. For Barth, love must be encounter; there must be the one and 
the other. Such relationalism in the doctrine of God runs perilously 
close to the deep abyss of a creature ingredient in, and necessary to, 
the Being of God. Like Thomas, Barth will press every lever to bring 
God up from such a deep and dangerous ravine. But Barth’s effort 
must do heavy lifting: God must truly and directly love creatures—no 
indirect objects they—yet such love must not hold pride of place 
in the Divine Loving, but only the Triune God Himself. God’s 
Love, Barth writes, belongs to creatures, right and properly. It is no 
“externalism,” no “play of concepts.” And surely Barth is right here! 
Yet that Divine Love toward the creature can be only grounded 
in another, higher and more inward Love: the Love of the Triune 
Persons.’ These eternal Modes, the One of the Father to the Other of 
the Son, can be related, each to each, by Love, a Mode common to 
them both. A Victorine account of Love, then, emerges from Barth’s 
analysis of love, both strongly relational and thoroughly Trinitarian 
in character. Such is the interplay of Aseity and Relationalism in 
Barth’s doctrine of Love. 

Now it is scarcely the place to begin a close examination of Barth’s 
Trinitarianism, nor of the Victorines, as well. That time will come. 
But we must register quickly, even here, that this proposed treatment 
of Divine Love, though designed for other work, carries hazards 
we should be sharp to detect and ward off. Love in this Trinitarian 
tradition is a deeply personal, agential state, an act of One toward 
Another. It is hard to see, after all, how a polarity of this kind could 


not be the interaction, the encounter and intimacy of loving subjects: 
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that, remember, is knit deep into the definition and structure of love 
itself. Tremendous pressure is exerted on Divine Unicity here. Two 
or three Divine Subjects seemed forged from this heat, Each acting 
in love toward the Other. Now we should be quick to say that none 
of these theologians would stand for Tritheism for an instant! That is 
the reason for Barth’s careful language in our passage about “modes 
of being,” his precise, abstract terms for One and an Other.® But such 
powerful appeals to Divine Love between Father and Son, and the 
Spirit common to Both, cannot but conjure up the shades of personal 
subjects and lovers—a problem of grounding unlike any other, far too 
weighty to ignore. We will return to such problems in the doctrine 
of Trinity. But it is a lesson to all dogmaticians that the fundamental, 
metaphysical character of the Attributes gives shape, direction, and 
limit to Trinity, whatever one’s starting point in doctrine. 

But this is a lesson for another day. Here we must ask, Can we 
follow the tradition, early and late, in this structural and polar account 
of Divine Love? Does love, even Divine Love, require an 
object—either creaturely or Divine? Is the “plain meaning” of the 
word love so wedded to polarity and encounter that it would be 
strictly unintelligible—frankly equivocal—if predicated to God in any 
other form? Must Love be “appetitive” in this sense? And entangled 
round the Perfection of the Good? Is Divine Love, then, a relational 
Attribute? And does it, in some fashion, ab origio or in consequentia, 
belong to and communicate itself to creatures who are to love one 
another? The whole controverted and labored question of “forms of 
love,” from eros to philia and crowned by the always preferred agape, 
rests, after all, on just such “relationalism” in the doctrine of love. Our 
treatment of the Perfection of Divine Love, it seems, can scarcely get 
off the ground, and could hardly run the race tradition has set before 
us, if Love were not polar in structure and in truth. Must we bow to 


such necessity—perhaps with grace, but with necessity all the same? 
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We can begin our answers to these demanding questions by 
pursuing first the little point Barth made, almost as an afterthought, in 
his long exposition in CD IV.2: the Divine Love would be “external” 
or “casual” to the Divine Being were it found to be only philanthropia, 
a love of God exclusively ad extra. Love would be essentially “alien” to 
Him—Barth will go this far. What prompts such radical conclusions? 
Must Christian theology ground divine-human love in Inner 
Relations, in the Triune Persons? Must the object-related character 
of Love be found ad intra in a strong sense, such that, without it, 
Love itself would be a mere appearance and costume to the Divine 
Reality? Is that, in truth, what lies at stake here, and drives Barth to 
these Trinitarian conclusions? 

One solution, I believe, can be found among the longstanding 
worries Barth shares with many modern theologians. He, like they, 
worries that the structural polarity of love will make the world 
essential to God: the world becomes the necessary object to the 
God who is Love itself. The world need not be eternal in such a 
schema—perhaps only the world in potentia, or as possibilia, could 
serve as object to the omniscient, loving God. But even with this 
caution in place, the Divine Act of creation succumbs, under this 
pressure, to the form of a necessary election or act to the loving God. 
He must fashion a world to be the recipient of His overflowing Love. 
Such necessities hold great appeal to preachers always: God creates 


by 


the world because He is “lonely,” or because the lovelorn world 
is the “fulfillment” of God’s powerful Love, or because God, too, 
“needs” to love; the Almighty Lord “needs” this very congregation! 
Now we may feel a bit queasy about such appeals to an altogether 
human-scale God—I confess to it, at any rate—but the drive to locate 
an object, worthy or unworthy, for the Divine Love is a complex, 


resilient, and nearly irresistible one. And that, because the alternative 
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is nearly as dangerous as the first—and one that worries Barth far 
more than threats of pantheism. And that is the fear that in order to 
correct the threat posed to God’s Aseity by a necessary creation, Love 
itself becomes a contingent, inessential, “external” Predication of the 
Divine Being. We are invited to imagine, in this repair to the Divine 
Sovereignty, that Divine Love is “indexed” to creation or to time: 
God becomes Creator when the world is made, Lord when a servant 
appears; just so, it is said, He becomes Love itself when the cosmos 
is fashioned as object for that Love. Of course this beats back the 
threat of pantheism in handy fashion—but at what a cost! The Divine 
Being seems now little more than the Deus Absconditus, the fearsome 
Deity of a Potentia Absoluta, whose character and aim and nature 
is unknown to us, perhaps terrible and dark—most certainly—by 
definition—Loveless. Such an “abstract,” “inert” deity long worried 
Barth, and he detected such a divine horror behind many widely 
accepted doctrines of God, as well as widely respected forms of 
theological knowledge and predication. A god who is not eternally 
Love, Love in the inmost nature, cannot be Savior, cannot be the 
Rock relied upon in life and in death. Barth would travel far indeed 
to stave off such threats. These are the large-scale worries, it seems to 
me, in Barth’s proposal for the Divine Loving. But there are smaller 
ones, as well—no less revealing, all the same. 

Once again we find that the key to a proper reading of Barth lies 
in the smallest detail, the quick and unstudied move of his that reveals 
the whole. Love, Barth says a bit later, is not a disposition or an 
emotion or a thought but rather an act, a movement, a dynamism.” 
So conventional seems this opening that we do not recognize its 
depth and radicality until we stumble across this small aside in Barth’s 
Trinitarian introduction. Here, it seems to me, is Barth’s famed 
“actualism,” caught up now not in the neuralgic points of election or 


Incarnation but rather in the Divine Perfection of Love. God simply 
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cannot be Love in a “static” or dispositional manner. He must in 
His Personal Life love as a movement, an act, and impulse toward 
the Other. Love must be object related in a strong sense: God must 
be, in His Triune Life, in act toward Another. Without this, Barth 
concludes, Love would remain “alien” and “casual” to the Divine Life. 
Without this, Divine Love would not be at heart a covenant, a self- 
giving, an act of “election, purification, and creativity.” It would not 
carry the character of a “summons,” a vocatio, echoing first across the 
Infinity of Divine Life, and then breaking forth, free and glorious, 
to the sinner. It would not, Barth says, be true, inward Love, but 
only an outward show, a pious kindliness that bundles up the cold 
cinder of a loveless Divine Heart. But is that so? Is encounter, the 
movement outward, the tie One to Another, One to a creature—is all 
this essential in this strong sense to God Himself? 

I think we must say no. No, the movement outward, to Person 
or creature, is not essential to the very Predication and Perfection 
of Divine Love; and no, the character of that Love is free from the 
demand and need of an Object, divine or human. The Perfection 
of Love is not “relational” or object centered in just this sense. This 
is not what Love means, its character and basic form. It is not an 
essential definition. Love can exist without an object; indeed, in God, 
we say, Love takes on and expresses this very form, pure, object-less 
Love. The predication and Perfection of Love does not invite nor 
demand the univocal application of encounter and relation to God 
Himself. It remains meaningful—indeed I would say, inexhaustibly 
rich in meaning—to say that Divine Love exists A Se, without object, 
relation, or act entailed. Almighty God is free over His objects, 
free over His relations. Just this we intend when we place at the 
center of our doctrine of God His utter and unique Aseity. His 
remarkable, gracious, and completely unencumbered Nearness to us, 


His Intimacy and Self-Presence, remains without stain or quibble, 
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sovereign, free, glorious. When we rule out the relation of 
“srounding” in Divine Perfections, the isomorphism and 
correspondence that likens and anchors creaturely patterns directly in 
the divine, we rule out the Divine Loving that must serve as ground 
and foundation and structural analogue to human loving. God is not 
“coordinate” with creatures in that sense! 

Just so, we must afhrm that God is objective, and not simply 
Subject: He is the One God, personal whole and entire; Substance, 
whole and entire. God has and is a Nature! Utterly One and unique, 
utter Mystery, yet a Nature, sublime and superabundant, all the 
same. Pace Barth—and so many others—the Love that just is God is 
dispositional, a State and Power, a Dynamism wholly at rest, wholly 
eternal and free. To say this is simply to afhrm that Love is a 
Substance. Or to speak in biblical idiom: God is holy Fire. 

Now, when we set out further what it means to afhrm these things 
of Almighty God, we must step gingerly, for this is holy ground. We 
must not say too much about the inner Reality of that One Mystery. 
Yet we might and must ask, What would it mean for Love to be free 
of any object? How could we understand such a bold claim? Have 
we in this claim simply made “love” an equivocal Perfection, utterly 
beyond our grasp—indeed, contrary to our whole understanding of 
our life and delight in this reality? Have we cut ourselves off from 
the tradition in such a way that the very ligature between God and 
the world is now severed, the ends hanging limply in eternal silence? 
Can we make no sense of the forms of love, earthly and heavenly? 
No sense of the tie, the duty, the delight between friends, neighbors, 
lovers? Is Love now fundamentally “alien” from the inner Truth and 
Reality of the good God? I think we should not shy away from 
the radicality of these questions! The pronounced relational character 
of present-day ethics, our communitarian instinct in church and 


society, our deeply held distaste for “Enlightenment individualism” 
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and “atomism” in theological anthropology: all these hang in the 
balance.'° Indeed, we should look directly at the manner in which 
this question, posed in just this way, reaches down to the root of 
the Divine Unicity. Our question is that radical. For what would 
it mean to praise and commence and explore the Divine Oneness 
were we to hold firmly to a relationalism in Divine Love? Would 
we not, after every turn in our long journey, arrive at a home that 
demands—entails!—an Other? Would not Augustinians such as Peter 
Lombard and the Victorines, and Barth at its far remove, find in the 
Perfection of Divine Love the underlying and irrefragable foundation 
for the Trinity, the one true and proper starting point for the doctrine 
of God? If we cannot justify or make plain, to ourselves and to the 
church, the dignity, rational cogency, and scriptural fittingness of 
Divine Love as substantial, we fail in our quest to begin with the 
One God, however far out from home we may be. Any charge 
of “unbaptized god” would pale before the calamity of a God who 
could not love, nor could not be in Himself and in His glorious 
Aseity the fullness, perfection, and perfect freedom of Love itself. 
Holy Scripture is frm on this point: God is Love. Our doctrine of the 
One God must make such a teaching intelligible. It need not ground 
it, precisely not that! Holy Scripture, we have assumed and said, is 
its own “ground” and warrant. But our theology, built on prophets 
and apostles, must make sense of what it has been given. Can such 
substantial metaphysics bear this load? 

We must confidently and simply answer yes. Yes, this is a faithful 
reading of Holy Scripture; yes, an intelligible and fitting and worthy 
praise of the One God Who Is; yes, a confession, within church and 
tradition, of the Lord who is the Alpha and Omega of all life, all 
prayer, all thought. Yes, a vision of love itself that can guide, nurture, 


and correct the human life of love, and conform itself to the divine 
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self-giving. Substantial Love can do this; the One God can and does 
and is Love in just this way. And now we must say how. 

We begin with a small point, the smallest, really. The Christian 
imagination, I believe, is hampered—restricted and narrowed—by its 
conception of love as object centered. How else are we to explain 
the near-irresistible wrangling over “forms of Christian love”? Since 
Nygren, but surely generations before him too, Christians have 
found themselves mesmerized, drawn first to Scylla then repelled to 
Charybdis, between eros and agape, the all-too-human desire and 
the purer, divine sacrifice, the mordant and distasteful sacrifice, the 
embodied and all-too-delightful desire. Who cannot suspect an 
altogether overheated romanticism in our concept of love? We 
moderns fret almost without remainder over the individualism of 
our culture and the much-lamented “Enlightenment project.” How 
atomistic we are! How narcissistic and self-involved! We are so many 
beads on a string; worse, pebbles scattered by chance across a darkling 
plain! Indifferent to neighbor, indifferent to God, detached from 
our bodies, untethered from desire or gift: these are the enemies of 
love in modern dogmatics. Well, yes. We need not deny any of 
these analyses directly, nor oppose this upper-level autopsy of Latin 
culture. We do not seek to oppose this theologumenon so directly 
as all that! Rather we would simply ask, Is this analysis really not 
just more of the same? Have we really advanced to fresh ground in 
all this introspection and complaint? Is there not an air in all this 
of the very culture we live and move in, the very “house of desire” 
that has shaped us all, for weal and woe? We must say much, much 
more about passibility in our next doctrinal step, and that in a far 
more distinctive theologian vein; but we stand clearly within those 
precincts here. This hunger for the object, whether to possess or to 
endow: Is this not quite familiar to us all in this Western world of 


ours? Individuals are not complete without their partner—it is not 
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simply the banqueters at the Symposium that tell us this! We moderns 
have found almost no conceptual room for a life, much less a love, 
without object, without act. It is of course a vast topic in ecclesiology 
and in holy orders, one that should not be reduced to a clichéd 
distaste for virginity, celibacy, and solitary vocation—we don’t take 
a position here!—but we should at least ask, Has not our obsession 
with the object in modern doctrines of love made such chaste ways 
of life alien and strange and barbarous to us? Is the solitary in truth 
loveless? Could we not say, contra mundum, that the one who loves 
as a state of heart and mind, without object, encounter or aim, the 
one who simply is loving, much as water is wet—is that not the one 
who loves us freely, without need or demand? Is this not a sanctified 
presence, a rich reserve of love, a filled well, that does not act but most 
simply, most purely, is? Could we not consider love a “perfect state,” 
in its structure and essence akin to Christ’s perfect Atoning work, 
whole in itself, without supplement or fulfillment or correspondence 
by the sinner, redeemed? Could love not be “objective” in this second 
sense: whole and abundant and perfectly full, at rest in itself? Is the 
“Monad” in truth alien to love in its inward Being? Could we not 
consider love, divine and human, in another form, freer from the 
polar demands of our current age, freer from this hunger that will not 
let us rest? 

Now this is a small point, I repeat, and not much can rest upon 
it. For I would not, at this late date, turn to an anthropological 
starting point for this, our highest Perfection and Good. Nor would 
I hope for a higher or better or purer grounding of human love in 
a Divine object-less Love. No! The Divine Perfections cannot be 
as direct and isomorphic as all that, whether in disappointment or 
relief. This entire section lies peppered with questions for just this 
reason: we simply ask whether another way might be taken, another 


view embraced. Such questions serve to direct our gaze upward, 
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to the One in Light inaccessible. Could not Divine Love be itself 
transcendental, a Predicate and Perfection of the One? Could it not 
set forth Mystery, all in its own tongue and tone? Could not the 
Divine Love be the utterly unique Reality, entire and eternal in itself, 
that pours down, full and free, upon our little loves? Should we not 
lift our eyes to the Transcendental Relation here too? Not equivocal, 
most certainly not univocal, not best as “analogical”—at least in its 
technical armature—but transcendental: the One Beyond, the Source 
and Perfection and Blessing, showered down in its many forms, 
received in a creaturely way, hidden and humble among the goods of 
our kind and ways. Could Love not be Mystery in just this way? 

I propose that we turn to the doctrine of the One God as Love 
itself to see if perhaps another vision of love might be shown us, 
another truth disclosed and pattern discerned. Could we not see here 
the more excellent way? When we lift our eyes to the Lord, the God 
Who Is, we see One who simply is Light, Life, Humility and Truth. 
This is serves not just as the “is of identity,” though to be sure it is 
that, but also as the Fullness of Reality, the ever-living Eternity that 
is God’s own Presence and Being. Now God possesses that Nature in 
a wholly personal mode: I AM the Lord. Love just is that Being, that 
personal and objective, perfect Substance. Of course, Light radiates 
forth, into the formless expanse—but it remains Light, beyond all 
worlds, apart from all worlds. Of course, Fire chars and burns away, 
reducing to ash the limits and folly of creatures—but it remains Fire 
beyond all purifying, beyond all searing judgement. Love is wholly 
God, and wholly God’s, in just this sovereign way. Now, I believe 
we would be well within scriptural idiom to speak of Divine Love 
as dispositional: pure or absolute Disposition. God is ready to love; 
prone to it, we might say. God is Love the way crystal is fragile: it is 
the very structure and metaphysical character of the Lord. Just such 


covenant faithfulness outraged Jonah, and astonished the prophets. 
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Jesus consorts with sinners and eats with them: not the object love but 
rather the readiness, humiliating openness to love, even here, even 
with these; that is the Deity of our Lord. 

Now I do not want to hang too much upon a small, altogether 
earthly point. Dispositions cannot determine structure or limit or 
direction for Divine Love any more than can encounter or object- 
relation. But as Almighty God is pleased to be disclosed, manifested, 
and near to us, as He is, in our small and altogether earthy words, 
we may await the Divine Mystery here, too, in our all-too-human 
dispositions. We might test and see if this term, disposition, can 
be of God. Can it clarify or illumine or lead us deeper into the 
transcendental Mystery who is God? We will try the spirits. 

First, we might test the whole category of dispositions that lead 
to action; will this light our way? In earthly terms, this sort of 
disposition prompts us to act. We are inclined, if brave, to enter 
the burning house in order to rescue; to flee, if cowardly or venal. 
Our dispositions can mark out our character, that is, or provide 
the fundament for our virtues. Or, our dispositions could stand as 
a possibility we realize, carry out, and exercise when we head to 
the library, disposed, as we are, to read. Dispositions, that is, could 
be as object related and act centered as any polar analysis of agape 
and eros. And surely this will not aid our cause! But we need not 
view dispositions in that light, or along those kinds, alone. Rather 
we might find in disposition a term that opens upward, toward 
Mystery, were we to consider the underlying metaphysical character 
of material objects, of organic and inorganic compounds, say, or of 
artifacts. 

Crystal is fragile, we said above: the very chemical and physical 
structure of glass makes it disposed to break when struck. But glass 
remains fragile whether broken or no, even as wax can liquify, 


whether heated over flame or never near it at all. We are not in these 
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examples speaking of a power that will be realized, a possibility made 
actual, a subjective preference enacted and exercised in expected 
and time-honored ways. No, here we think of the properties of 
substances themselves, independent of use, happenstance, or event. 
They are “there anyway,” as the philosophers say, objective, sturdily 
metaphysical. They belong wholly to the substance; yet they are 
not repugnant, or contrary, to an exercise or application. Crystal can 
break when the wedding’s done; wax may melt, when held over the 
flame in a philosopher’s room. These applications or encounters do 
not make the wax malleable, the glass delicate. It is not in virtue 
of the application and action that we consider salt soluble or plastic 
subject to warping under heat. Rather it is in virtue of its chemical 
and biochemical structure—its ontological constitution—that we call 
these objects “disposed” to react in this fashion. The striking or 
heating or immersing of these things give rise to the signs, the 
indications, and the expected results of dispositions: when we act 
upon these compounds, constituted by these dispositions, they will 
react in this fashion. And just this visible, material trait may disclose 
the Invisible One, in His inviolable Mystery! For could we not say 
that God is to be praised and known and worshiped as Love, not 
because this Perfection is now realized in or enacted and exercised 
toward its object, but rather because we know that in His very 
Being—His own immortal and immaterial Structure—God just is 
Love, perfect and eternal, glorious, free, surpassing Delight? The 
Lord God is Love as a metaphysical Disposition and Truth, a 
Substance that carries this Property, a Nature that is defined in just 
this way. We do not want to press this analogy too far; of course such 
a worldly property cannot properly capture the surpassing Mystery 
and Invisibility and Transcendence of the Divine Love. But it may 


give our stammering mouths words to praise this Loving One. 
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But more: Love is the very “matter,” the objective Reality of God. 
Just this we intend when we speak of the Love of God as holy Fire. 
We strain language when we speak thus; but we must say that God’s 
own Being burns with an unchecked Flame, red hot, incendiary. 
God does not have Love any more than He has Knowledge or 
Power: He just is these things. Now this raging Light is One with its 
Goodness: not a menace nor a dark force nor a brute, insatiable desire, 
but rather Benevolence, Kindness, Love. Holy Scripture invites us 
to “substantialize” Love—God is Love—because the Manifestation to 
Moses, in the fiery bush and in the Decalogue, declares to us a God 
beyond all limit, form, and kind. The Being of God is His very 
own, utterly concrete, singular, a Reality and Substance all His own. 
“He needs nothing” is not in truth strong enough. He just is that 
immeasurable Truth, that incommunicable One, whose only Nature 
is simply real. Nothing that is God can be other than substantial, 
objective, permanent: God is Rock, adamantine Reality. And Love is 
just such Presence, Truth, Being. We are broken on God in just this 
way. His Hiddenness and Invisibility are the eternal Definitiveness of 
His Being. His Love is irresistible in just this sense: we cannot break 
or impede or dilute this Flame; it burns through every night, even 
ours. Just this we catch sight of in the unbreakable Love that is God in 
covenant with His people. This hesed, covenant Faithfulness, should 
not be seen first as a Victory over rebellion or indifference, though 
to be sure it is that, but rather as an unquenchable Fire that simply 
Lives, Abides, Burns, in the midst of Israel, scorched and purified 
and ashen before it. The Dynamism, the Energy, that is God radiates 
Love and Light: nothing is spared from its burning Heat. When we 
say that Divine Love is “nonrelational,” absolute and objectless, we 
do not begin to speak properly of the incandescent Power of this 
substantial Love. So pale and abstract, these terms! So cold, all this talk 


of substance and relation! Something of our praise should touch the 
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hem of this garment—a fabric of Magma, a consuming, molten Lake. 


mo 


This is what is “simply there,” “there anyway.” It cauterizes every tie, 
burns in a column of fire, overcomes all who draw near. God is Love. 

But God is also Person, the Living One. He is objective, yes. But 
always and entirely as Subject. God is Personal Substance, wholly, 
perfectly alive, wise, good. Almighty God, the Lord, is the I AM, 
the Person. We cannot speak properly or truthfully of this One God 
should we speak only of the natural and substantial. No, our God 
who is Love is the One who Loves. He in all His fiery Life is Person, 
active, sovereign in all His Ways. He is passionate. Love, we must 
say also, is a Passion, His own Passion and Fire. He is alive in It. And 
even as Divine Love is dispositional, mutatis mutandis, we are right, 
too, to speak of Divine Love as emotional, a Divine Fire that quickens 
and burns and illumines infinite Being. Love is the name of Divine 
Presence, hidden and reserved in the world, standing aflame, without 
notice, without tribute or heed. All this we intend when we say, quite 
properly, that God loves without waiting upon a response, without 
counting the cost, without measure and to the end. God, we say in 
praise and thanksgiving, is Love without borderlands, perfect Gift, 
and most generous Giver, without envy, without stint, without limit 
or pale; Love stronger than all refusal and rebellion, stronger than 
all death. Love that is God is gloriously objectless; gloriously free; 
gloriously singular, unique, everlasting. In saying all, we touch on 


our second large theme: Divine Love and Passibility. 


2: 


We begin by another small, earthly investigation: can the words 
emotion, or passion, used so freely above, be fittingly, properly, and 


reverently predicated of Almighty God? We can, in this first step, 
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hold in reserve our larger question about Divine Passibility, for 
emotion or even passion might be a term applied, with certain guards 
and limits in place, to an entirely impassible God. More: on 
investigation, we might find, in our prayer and study, that emotion 
and passion, however purified and hedged about, can never serve the 
Lord God in His temple, never properly honor His holy Name. 

The tradition has been quick to take this route: emotion and 
passion cannot be predicated of God. Emotion, many scholastics have 
said, is a category of embodiment: immaterial beings, divine or 
angelic, cannot possess—or be possessed by—passions and sentiments, 
the particular state of fleshly beings. As an immaterial Being, God 
cannot be or have emotion. Now, such reflections might prompt 
a modern-day theologian—one committed to a passible or emotive 
Deity—to propose a certain form of materiality or embodiment for 
God; Sallie McFague has pursued this form of imaginative modeling 
in The Body of God. And we might think of the Stoic-like interest 
these days in the cosmos inhabiting or indwelling God, so that God 
becomes “material” in virtue of His world, much like “water in a 
sponge,” as Augustine styled this image in his Confessions. Or perhaps 
we might be drawn to the notion that God acquires emotions and 
passions in virtue of the Incarnation, a Christological venture into 
embodiment in the doctrine of God.!! But in this book, we have 
traveled a different road. God, we say here, is Spirit, eternal and 
unique, immaterial and utterly Omnipresent. God is Object, yes, but 
not Body, most certainly not “extended matter.” So we must ask, as 
other moderns perhaps need not, Is emotion a fitting predicate for the 
One God? 

Yes, I believe it is. For we need not assume that emotion or 
passion entails embodiment, anymore than we have assumed that love 


entailed an object or an encounter. Emotion might be a matter of 
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mind or spirit, rather than flesh. It may be that emotion is largely, 
perhaps even predominately, an intellectual state, even in human 
beings. Just such a conjecture, it seems to me, lies behind 
Schleiermacher’s conviction that “feeling” (das Gefiihl) is compatible 
with and ingredient in cognition: it is not an irrational condition. 
We have reason, I believe, to hold that cognitive powers—language 
queen among them—enables emotion. More than giving us words 
to express that which lies deep within, language appears to awaken, 
quicken, and enlarge our emotions, showing us new lands, undreamt 
of possessions. I think we may remain neutral here about entangled 
philosophical debates—Do prelinguistic thoughts exist? Can 
emotions be formed apart from language? Are brain states necessary 
to “upper-level” intentions and desires?—and simply ask, Might 
emotion be a fitting term for the wholly intellectual and spiritual? I 
believe that Holy Scripture answers yes. The Bible does not depict 
the Lord God of Sinai as embodied or material or plastic—no one has 
ever seen God!—yet as unmistakably passionate, dynamic, alive. 

The overwhelming impression left upon the plain reader of Holy 
Scripture is that Israel has to do with a passionate God, with a 
Living One, encountered in Wrath and fierce Anger, in Jealously and 
Mercy, in Tenderness, and holy Love. God is recognizable as One 
who burns with emotion, who lives in perfectly realized intensity, 
thoroughgoing and absolute Passion. The young rhetor Augustine 
was not alone—not by any means!—in his embarrassment over the 
manifest earthiness of this Divine Lord of Israel. How lofty and 
sublime was the cosmic Intelligence of Plotinus; how noble! The 
God of these ancient Israelites appeared uncomfortably close to the 
overheated gods of Olympus, depicted by the poets in all-too-human 
rages and longings and passionate loves. Our modern-day queasiness 
over Divine Jealousy and Wrath show that this ancient desire for 


tidiness in our deities cannot be confined to Roman rhetoricians 
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alone. The Bible teaches, reveals, and praises a living God, a Burning 
Fire, and, though we may be fearful or shamed of it, we should 
not pull back our hands from this holy Flame. It is scandalous talk, 
to be sure. And the tradition has found innumerable sophisticated 
paths to soften, reconceive, and or even drive out all such frank 
passionate talk. Yet I believe that in our day and in our own idiom, 
we must follow Holy Writ in its bold depiction of Almighty God as 
emotional, and confess a God of divine, transcendent Passions as well. 
A spiritual God must be passionate too. “God is Love” means this too. 

Yet if we follow Holy Scripture in this direct and unembarrassed 
way—God is passionate Love—have we now committed ourselves to 
a mutable and passible God? Have we now cleared the way for a 
doctrine of God wholly handed over to the dangers our ancestors 
spied long ago? A God enmeshed in our world, filled with passions 
and tempests, overfilled and overcome, prone to the ills of time and 
fortune, ready to abandon old ways, fresh for the new, suffering, 
always, inevitably, with the unnumbered victims of our earth, 
suffering with rage and sorrow at our cruelties and cold hearts: Is 
this, in the end, the God of Love? Some narrative theologians and 
exegetes have found it easy to make virtue from such embarrassment; 
just this, they say, sounds—at long last!—the death knell for “Greek 
metaphysics” in the doctrine of God. But this is cold comfort for 
one committed to the tradition, the “Greek metaphysical tradition,” 
as am I. Almighty God, I have said, is eternal, not temporal; unique 
and spiritual, not human and material; omniscient, not uncertain or 
unsure before Adam or Abraham, Pharaoh or Pilate; hidden, lofty, 
utterly true and One. The Aseity of God cannot be defended or 
praised, I say, by giving way on the metaphysical predicates, the 
concepts and arguments and insights of Latin scholastic theology. So, 
we must ask, Can God be Passionate, yet Impassible? That is our 


question. 
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Yes, we say. The impassible God of tradition is the passionate God 
of Scripture: that must be our fundamental conviction. Now, we 
need not fully explicate how this is so; indeed, we cannot. To lay 
out with confidence the Divine Nature and Person in such a manner 
that His fiery Life can remain transcendent, free from suffering, yet 
wholly near His creature—to do this at the level of explanation would 
show comprehension of the Divine Reality, impossible for us creatures. 
We would know God even as He knows us: from the “inside,” or 
as Thomas would put this, “from first principles.” There is no such 
knowledge by creatures of Divine Mystery. Yet we may seek a more 
modest aim; indeed, we can and should do so. We should seek in 
Holy Scripture a fitting expression of the Divine Nature and Reality, 
a Predication of God that speaks of the One Mystery, drawing upon 
negations that, in God’s own Grace, become positive, proper, and 
trustworthy professions of the One Lord. The pathway that we have 
followed, through all these mountainous trails, can be followed here 
too, in the Perfection of Divine Love. Not “philosophy” or “tradition” 
supplanting and grounding Holy Scripture—precisely not that! 
Rather Holy Scripture guiding, grounding, and giving rise to 
philosophical concept, subject matter, and preoccupation: that is our 
pathway! As with the “absolute or negative 
Predicates”—Omnipresence, | Omnipotence, Eternity, and 
Omniscience—so here in Divine Love. The Passionate One of Holy 
Scripture will guide and give rise to the Impassible One of tradition. 

Now we can begin by a recognition that emotion or passion need 
not imply mutuality or dependence or succession. It may seem to us, 
frail, fleshly creatures, awash as we are in our delights and our fears, 
that Holy Scripture could only depict a passionate God as vulnerable 
to emotion as we are, indeed infinitely vulnerable. We are prone to 
make out of this assumption a definition: to Love, we say, is to be 


vulnerable to another, to suffer in another’s suffering, to need and to 
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long and to delight in another. What could we mean by love were 
it not this string of compassionate emotions and loyalties? A God 
who could not suffer with me in this way could scarcely be Love, 
much less Love itself: this is our modern axiom. And it is born out 
of devout prayer and heroic fidelity in earthly suffering; this axiom 
is not to be taken lightly! Yet we seek in Holy Scripture another 
pathway into the conviction that God is passionate Love, another 
route home. For the God who is Love is victorious Love, the fullness 
of Passion and completion, the burning Heat, constantly aflame. This 
is “Impassible Passibility,” to put St. Cyril of Alexandria’s maxim to 
slightly different use, Eternal Passion. Even as Omnipotence disclosed 
to us a form of Divine Immutable Mutability, so here we receive 
from Holy Scripture, by precept and exempla, a passionate, holy Love 
that is without suffering passion or need. Consider, for example, the 
apostle Paul’s lyrical praise and defense of love in 1 Corinthians 13. 
“Love is patient; love is kind; love is not envious or boastful or 
arrogant or rude. It does not insist on its own way; it is not irritable 
or resentful; it does not rejoice in wrongdoing, but rejoices in the 
truth. It bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things. Love never ends” (1 Cor. 13:4-8). We could scarcely find 
a rival to this hymn of love; little wonder it remains among the few 
texts of Holy Scripture still found on the lips of a secular age. It haunts 
all our petty loves, convicts even a leathery conscience; it beckons 
us to a far shore, where something of aching and perfect Beauty 
stands open to us. This is Love. Now it seems to me that this passage 
lies so close to hand, remains so familiar from every wedding and 
so many burials, that we overlook one of its most striking features. 
The love praised here, the more excellent way, does not envision an 
object at all—how odd that we read it at weddings!—nor does it speak 
of mutuality, indeed of passibility, in any fashion. St. Paul’s love is 


supremely invulnerable, impervious to another, we might dare to say. 
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Perfect love is invincibly objectless, immutual, perdurant. It never 
ends—it alone is eternal against all the gifts of the Spirit, prophecy and 
tongues and knowledge. It is adamantine. Paul picks out with two 
quick strokes the positive traits of love, patience and kindness. Surely 
a quiet evocation of hesed, God’s loving-kindness! Then the apostle 
turns to what we might think of as love’s negative predicates: it is 
not envious or proud or coarse; not ill-tempered, variable, stubborn; 
not immoral, sadistic, cruel, and petty; not weak. Love is recognized 
in its ready delight for the truth, the good; they are twins. In all 
its ways, love is simply victorious. Nothing discourages, defeats, 
dissuades it. In all things, love remains unflinching, undeterred. It is 
supremely confident, twinned with hope and trust. Love has been 
prised loose from all the self-seeking, from the burdens, sometimes 
frightful, so often small and miserable, that infect our loving, from 
the anger and resentment that course through our most ardent loves, 
from the submission to what we call facts in this proudly “realistic” 
life of ours—ingratitude, unsuitability, meanness. Love, Paul tells 
us, simply withstands, endures, triumphs. It abides as the greatest, 
the uncontested, the supreme. Love is self-same, thoroughly itself, 
constant, unswerving, true. Who cannot see, in all these things, that 
love, this perfect Love of the apostle Paul, is simply another Name 
for God? God alone is this Love, this more excellent way—we could 
hardly expect anything else. God’s passionate Love, Paul tells us, is 
invulnerable in just this particular way to us and to our loveless ways; 
supremely independent of us and our indifference; utterly triumphant 
over our blindness, instability, and infidelity; zealous for the right; 
eternal. This is Divine Nature, personal Passion, victorious Love. 
This is the One Love entirely consonant with Holiness, the burning 
Wrath for the good. It is the One Love triumphant over every 
defilement, injustice, and cunning: it defends the orphan and the little 


one with fiery Mercy, raging Justice. This Divine Love waits on no 
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one, needs nothing, bends to no condition or limit. Love that is God 
scorches through infinite spheres, boundless, eternal Holiness. Love 
crowns the Divine Perfections; it abounds. 

Now, we catch a glimpse of this most heavenly Love in Israel’s 
covenant history: in the faithful, unswerving love of Jonathan for 
David (1 Sam. 18-31). In this remarkable covenant love we spy, as at 
a great distance, the eternal Love that radiates down through earthly 
loves, a compatibilism that allows—commands!—us to raise our eyes 
upward as we gaze upon the things of this earth. Jonathan stands 
as one of those earthly things, made sign of God’s victorious Love. 
We meet Jonathan abruptly in the midst of Saul’s reign, the trusted 
son and heir of Israel’s first and tragic king. First Samuel has already 
captured our attention by the great contest between the young David 
and great warrior Goliath. The narrator draws us away from the 
battlefield in Gath to meet the figures who dominate the Israelite 
court: Abner, the field general, and Saul, the king, and the armies of 
Israel, harassed and paralyzed by the Philistines. In brief compass the 
text knits together Saul and David: Who is the father of this young 
man, this brash fighter? Saul asks of Abner. Bring him to me, Saul 
commands; and so he takes the first step in the kinship that will end 
his reign. David reveals his lineage to Saul: I am the son of Jesse the 
Bethlehemite; their families and fates now join. Into this dramatic 
entanglement of Israel’s royal lines, the narrator abruptly introduces 
Jonathan, hidden, unrecognized till now: “When David had finished 
speaking to Saul, the soul of Jonathan was bound to the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul” (1 Sam. 18:1). The love 
between Jonathan and David is spoken of as a covenant, a binding 
and an enduring intimacy. There is no question here that love is 
understood by the narrator as “object related”: this is the story of 
Jonathan’s unswerving love for David. Yet it is an odd relationalism. 


We hear nothing about David’s traits or attractions or even his notice 
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of Jonathan—a remarkable one-sidedness dominates this love story. 
Jonathan, without prompting and without exchange or recognition, 
simply loves. Without hesitation he forges a remarkable and costly 
covenant with David. Jonathan hands over to David the signs of his 
royal lineage, his robe, his armor, his weapons—every talisman of 
power. We hear nothing from David in all this, not a word. Jonathan 
has in this act quietly, irrevocably renounced his claims on the throne: 
You will be king, he tells David some verses on, and I will be your 
second. Nothing is made here of this break in Saul’s lineage; it is not 
contested or scorned, not even mentioned. Yet the entire handing 
over of the monarchy from Saul to David runs through Jonathan’s 
renunciation. Without it the house of David would be established 
from the first by civil war and rebellion. His whole reign would be 
stained by contest over succession: Absalom’s revolt would be only 
the last of a long, treasonous kingship. Yet, directly after Jonathan’s 
sacrifice of power, the narration of 1 Sam. returns to the principals 
in our first scene, King Saul and the warrior and son-in-law, David, 
their rivalry, their struggle, and their inescapable kinship. Saul is 
haunted by what he has done: David, drawn close to the throne, has 
become his rival. Envy eats away Saul’s kingship; even out of sight, 
David commands Saul’s every step. When David’s absence from the 
dinner table can be overlooked no longer, Saul turns on his son: You 
have chosen the son of Jesse to your shame! Now, in passing and 
far too late, the loss of Jonathan’s crown is lamented: “For as long as 
the son of Jesse lives upon the earth, neither you nor your kingdom 
shall be established” (1 Sam. 20:31). From that day forward, Jonathan 
protects David, revealing his father’s plans against him, sheltering and 
shielding him. Yet Jonathan remains his father’s confidant, standing 
by his side, reassuring and serving him. Loyal to the end, Jonathan 
dies with his father Saul in their final battle with the Philistines. 
David, far from the fight, receives word of their death; he will now 
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be king. Second Samuel begins with David’s lament for King Saul 
and Jonathan, his son: “Saul and Jonathan, beloved and lovely! In life 
and in death they were not divided; they were swifter than eagles, 
they were stronger than lions” (2 Sam. 1:23). David echoes at last 
the aching love of Jonathan: “I am distressed for you, my brother 
Jonathan; greatly beloved were you to me; your love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women” (2 Sam. 1:26). The gracious, 
self-yielding love of Jonathan for David is in the end answered and 
prized by the new king, and the unswerving fidelity of Jonathan for 
his father, Saul, praised in song, a love that even death cannot part. 

Do we not see the hand of Almighty God here in this fervent love? 
Do we not hear the echo of Divine Love in this earthly covenant, 
this loyalty unto death? We should be quick to raise our eyes upward 
here, especially here, because, as is well-known, the Lord God, so 
prominent, so directly visible and audible throughout the books of 
Moses, draws away into a hidden place, and acts and speaks only 
indirectly here, through prophets and kings, through canny servants 
and fools, through mediums and far-seeing wives. The narratives of 
Saul and David are stamped with this hallmark: the election of Israel 
is protected and advanced not by the Lord directly, by His mighty 
Hand and outstretched Arm, but rather by the Lord’s anointed, the 
kingship brought reluctantly yet firmly into Israel’s confederacy, first 
and tragically with Saul and then, gloriously but also tragically, with 
David, son of Jesse. The Lord acts through them, but also around and 
against them. And Jonathan quietly loves and shelters and advances 
these kings and their claims. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is lovely 
in our eyes. 

In Jonathan, we see that Divine Love burns without need or 
dependence on another. Even when turned to an object, we can see 
that this is what it looks like to love without expectation, without 


reciprocity, without suffering want or deprivation. Jonathan looks 
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on David with love, without merit or preparation or initiative on 
his part. How much more the Lord of Love sends down His rain 
on the just and the unjust, His Love on His enemies! How humble 
and hidden is Jonathan in all these royal quarrels! How much more 
is the Lord God the humble, hidden One, loving in steady and 
silent Anonymity, invisible yet the only Life of all that lives, the 
only Hope in this dark world. How quick is Jonathan to know the 
cost of his covenant love, how ready to yield up the throne, lay 
down his prizes and his shield! How much more is the Lord God 
ready, disposed and entirely given over to Love, a fiery Presence 
that cannot be quenched. Yet how loyal is Jonathan! Always with 
his father, even in his rages and envy and folly; always by his side, 
in life and in death, always covenant faithful to his father’s house 
and to his reign. All the cost is his, the crown prince! How much 
more is the Lord God of all creation sovereign in His Love, faithful 
to every generation, loyal to Israel but to Egypt and Ethiopia too, 
to the whole world renewed after the purifying flood, arched by 
a bow in the dome of the sky. To be sure, we cannot ignore the 
manifest Christological foreshadowing in this lowly, self-giving love 
of Jonathan for heedless David. Much more must be said when we 
turn to Christology proper about the Lord become servant, His self- 
emptying and fidelity unto death. But even here we must say that 
the One God, the Beautiful One, can burn with an eternal Love that 
gives itself away, that communicates itself without notice or thanks, 
that hides itself away in a world too proud to be loved. God is Love 
in this way too. Again, we can learn from Jonathan’s covenant with 
David that Divine Love need not be confined to one type of action, 
one kind of passion. In turns Jonathan is self-sacrificing, loyal, skilled 
in subterfuge, courageous and resilient, protective and generous. But 
in all these acts and emotions, Jonathan is simply loving, faithful, 


true. We have here in biblical idiom a type of “formal distinction,” 
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where these acts and emotions of Jonathan differ in character and 
definition from one another, yet remain at heart one: covenant love. 
How much more is the Love of God a Passion that burns in our 
world in different forms and guises, stirring up distinct servants and 
guides, now merciful, now zealous and wrothful, in turns self-giving 
and hidden, mighty and just; but in them all, One, One God, One 
Covenant, One Love. In the doctrines of providence and redemption 
we must look anew at the eternal God’s Love for creatures, its forms 
and varieties; but even here we must say, the greatest of these is 
Love. All God’s Ways are Love, His Passions One. And we must 
not overlook, finally, the splendid triumph that is Jonathan’s love. 
No visible victory for him, no throne or ivory palace, no life secure 
with David and his splendid household, no long life or honors, no 
vindication for his father Saul: everything in Jonathan’s life story 
appears futile, lost, empty. Yet we cannot but answer David’s final 
tribute with praise: yes, Jonathan was in life and death one with Saul, 
and his vigor and strength and glory like eagles and lions, unmatched, 
undefeated. This is no sentimental award. We do not cover over 
Jonathan’s weakness and futility with a wave of nostalgia for the 
plucky victims of a cruel world. No! Jonathan is treated as a victor, 
and indeed he is so. One aim he had: to love and serve David, to 
secure his glory and succession, to remain faithful to him through 
every danger, and to keep faith with his father, the king and the 
Lord’s anointed. All this he did. We hear nothing of jealousy or envy; 
nothing of weakness or torment; no shame, no retreat; no hesitation 
before battle or death. He is free of all that. Constantly he loves, and at 
every turn, he simply continues loving. He seems, truly, to be made 
of love, and nothing detracts him from his great life work. Just so 
we see a life sanctified, burnished, shot through by the Love who is 
God, the One who is victorious in all His Ways. In His Humility and 
Hiddenness, in His Divine Lowliness, the Lord God triumphs. His 
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Way of Love, His very Life, radiates out into the cold world, burning, 
lighting the way, welcoming and beckoning, always omnipotent, 
always good. 

There is no praise sufficient for the One God whose Name is Love, 
whose Goodness endures forever. Each day, in all our deeds, we can 
but seek to follow our Lord’s great commandment: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is One; you shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind, 
and with all your strength” (Deut. 6:4).!? In this small love of ours, 


we know this too, and ever anew, that God is Love. 
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Gavrilyuk has shown how rich is this field in current patristics: The Suffering 
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§9. The Divine Perfections and the 
Exegesis of Holy Scripture 


Finally, we must ask here our last question: Just how can we read 
these texts, as we have so far, as testimonies to the Divine Attributes, 
as disclosure of Divine Oneness on the earth? How can we move 
across Scripture as we have, from the Pentateuch to the Prophets, 
from Isaiah to Jeremiah, from there to the apostle Paul, to his several 
letters, and to the Gospels, across the Synoptics to the luminescent 
Gospel of John? How can these varied witnesses be taken as 
commenting on the Divine Attribute and Reality of Oneness? 
Something more than “canonical criticism” is at play here! (More 
on that in a moment.) We cannot develop an entire doctrine of 
Holy Scripture here; that will have its own day. But we must say 
here more fully just how Scripture can teach doctrine, the doctrine of 
Divine Oneness—how, that is, the Bible in its concrete particularity, 
its fallibility and frailty, its historicity and variety, can underwrite, 
guide and guard the teaching office of the church. We are not at 
the moment asking about the Reformation axiom of sola scriptura 
nor even the tormenting technicalities of Scripture’s “plain sense” 
or its yet more technical “fullness,” the sensus plenior. We do not 


seek to lay out a complete doctrine of Scripture that must gingerly 
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take up the delicacy of that sensus to the famously vexed notion of 
“authorial intent.” The use of Holy Scripture by theology cannot be 
tied, first and principally, to theory, even to those intended to explicate 
Scripture as the “church’s book” or to its “surplus of meaning” in the 
spiritual reading of the Bible. We must not look here for something 
so complex and high-flown as an explanatory model, or a second- 
order rendering of the church’s practice of reading Scripture as 
foundation of doctrine. Something rather more informal, or 
commonsense, or even deflationary stands behind the scriptural 
exegesis exhibited here, in the doctrine of the One God. We are 
practicing a form of what John Webster has termed the churchly art 
of “reading.”! Or, to speak here with Charles Hodge: the Bible, in 
Hodges’s fine phrase, “is a plain book.”? 

There is no denying, of course, that there are complex problems 
in the neighborhood here; the ground is littered with the remains of 
theories that broke apart in the effort to explain genuine problems 
in Scriptural exegesis—the historicity of the Bible; the thought world 
and practice of biblical authors; the distinctiveness of New Testament 
communities; the problems of reference, of genre, of authority; the 
horizons of antiquity, so distant and so alien from our own. Nothing 
to take lightly here! Indeed, we can take a sounding of these depths 
by exploring more fully the vibrant movement known as canonical 
criticism and associated with the name Brevard Childs.° 

First, canonical criticism: we are wise, I believe, to stay with Child’s 
own nomenclature, rather than subsume it under the broad expanse 
of a “postcritical” school or a regional one, the “New Yale 
School”—even less, a “postliberal” one. For, as we will soon see, 
Childs remains a son of the great nineteenth-century schools of 
academic study of the Bible. He quietly adopts far more of the 
high-critical tradition than the alternative names suggest, and that 


tradition as a whole carries more weight in his final reading than 
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one might suspect under these other rubrics. Indeed, his canonical 
reading of Numbers, presented in brief compass in the Perfection 
of Omnipotence, is a strong example of the quiet assimilation of 
the scholarly past into the canonical present. To undergird the 
theological interpretation of the book of Numbers, for example, 
Childs musters up some traditional arms from the higher-critical 


storeroom: 


Whereas Chapters 1.1-10.10 [of Numbers] derived exclusively from the 
priestly source, the succeeding section consists of a complex relationship 
between an earlier Pentateuchal stratum (JE) and various levels of a 
priestly strand... . The very different ways in which the priestly material 
relates to the older sources would support seeing P as a literary source in 
these chapters, rather than simply a redactional layer.”* 


Such firepower from the Wellhausen school prepares the ground 
for Childs’s own Priestly reading of Numbers: “A unified sacerdotal 
interpretation of God’s will for his people which is set forth in a 
sharp contrast between the holy and the profane.”? Now, the part 
will stand surety for the whole: in Childs’s assessment of Numbers we 
catch sight of the whole scope of canonical criticism—the world of 
the book. It is here that this modern school joins hands with the great 
architects of nineteenth-century higher criticism. 

For however theological the language and thought world, 
canonical criticism still lives and works within the orbit of 
“literature,” the world of “the text.” The preferred alternative here 
is not “the oral tradition!” Even less, the “sources” or “communities” 
or “tradents” that may lie behind all this. These are not the contrasts 
that a theological reading seeks. Any quarrel we may have with the 
canonical school is not sparked, further, by “problems of referent” 
or historicity, however vexed they may be for the study of ancient 
texts, and however much they may appear dimmed in the literary 


study of the Bible. The work that remains to be done, with the book 
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of Numbers, and, even more, with Scripture as a whole, cannot be 
completed, in the end, from within the resources and framework of 
a literary world at all. Indeed, it is this very category, literature, that 
rubs against the grain. 

Classicists draw our attention to the moment oral performance 
turns literary: Virgil is the shining example of a poet who is meant to 
be read; the Aeneid is literature, the literature of the Roman Imperium. 
Textual study of Virgil’s work involves other arts than does a study 
of Homer. This is not because Virgil, unlike Homer, exists in textual 
form. Of course we have written remains of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
just as we do of the Aeneid! It is not the fact of the text, but rather 
the character and aim of the work itself. “The Poetic Fire is discerned 
in Virgil,” Alexander Pope admits in his preface to the Iliad, “but 
discerned as through a glass, reflected from Homer, more shining 
than fierce, but everywhere equal and constant.”° The telos of the 
Aeneid is the text, read by a literate public, and as literature, it distills 
and flattens onto the page, Pope tells us, the fiery dynamism of 
Homer, the great orator.’ 

Now, it would be natural to regard the Bible as /iterature in just 
this classical sense: It is Scripture, after all, Writing. The elements 
within it are books, and ancient is the practice of dividing these books 
into chapters, literary segments, that readily take their place in the 
codex, the textual revolution of late antiquity. The written record 
of the Bible invites us to search for a theological center or unity in 
the form of the book itself. The coherence Childs discovers in the 
broad architectonic of Numbers, for example, concerns “theology” 
as a literary artifact: the Priestly Source has refashioned disparate 
elements in such a way that the scarlet line between holy and defiled 
can be recognized and observed. Certainly, the book of Numbers 


exhibits this pattern! But we must pay close attention to how the 
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characterization of Numbers as text affects this theological 
judgement. For this is a theological ordering in this sense: it answers 
the question, What is this religious book about? It tells us, What do 
the authors of this text care to convey to readers? What are their aims, 
their convictions, their fears? Of course, all this is historical in one 
strict sense of the term: it anchors the religious categories of the Old 
Testament in the formation of the books themselves. In the idiom 
of the canonical school: the history that matters lies “in front of” the 
text, not “behind” it. But concern with a text, whether scarified by 
the Documentary Hypothesis or left whole, can never rise up to a 
theological reading in the full and proper sense. We stand rather in the 
forecourt of theology when we speak of a “sacerdotal interpretation,” 
“theology” in an attenuated sense. That is because the end point, the 
telos, and focal length of this vision is the book itself. But theology 
has to do with the One God, the Living One. 

Theology is not principally, not properly, a discipline that refers to 
God or even less, about Him. It does not mention, or use, or refer to 
the holy. It does not mark out the defiled from the clean and pure. 
Theology does not aim to survey the whole of a religious literary 
artifact, and discover its unity or power or composition. No, theology 
is the simple, impossibly simple conviction that God is Real. God 
lives. He is the Subject of this Book, the living Subject; we encounter 
Him there. When we look not down but up, that is when we have 
unfolded a full theological reading of a book of the Bible. God is 
the Author of Scripture in just this sense: that we are brought into 
the fiery Presence of the Lord through this earthen vessel, and in this 
divine relation to us, the Lord speaks, and listens. The Bible is an 
instrument, not an end. It remains a stubbornly secular act, however 
theological in idiom, to examine the literary remains of Israel for 
what it once observed in its religious life. All hail the canonical 


school! But we must dare to say that “theology,” even handled in this 
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sophisticated and wide-ranging manner, will never speak in its own 
full-throated voice if it remains a literary genre alone. 

A theological reading of Scripture is parallel, strictly parallel, with 
prayer. It is address and reception of the powerful relation of this 
God to this people, cradled in the manger of straw that is Scripture. 
And it is, like prayer again, fully concrete, specific, tangible. We 
are not looking for an abstract and universal category, “theological 
reading.” Nor is an abstract unity of any particular solace and aid 
in our work. It is after all hardly a material help to the exegete 
to say—though certainly true!—that a book of Scripture is unified 
because God is Present. But it is in just this way generally true of all 
biblical books, and in this way uninformative for each. No; we seek 
a concrete Relation here; a particular Voice and Ear that encounters 
and draws us up. We seek to hear just how the Personal Relation 
to another is expressed by means of this book, this book alone. And 
because this living God is omnipotent, the Christian encounter with 
Scripture, the prayer raised up in reading Holy Writ, takes place in 
His Presence, under His watchful care, within the fiery ark of His 
Holiness. 

Notice here that theology, properly and principally, cannot be 
a field constrained by the past. Time and Eternity are inescapable 
constituents of theology, the tense and the Present, the frailty and 
Perfection, of every encounter with Almighty God. To render 
Scripture as text, as sacred literature, is to commit it to writing, to 
embed it in the past. A text, too, enters into the past, and takes on 
its peculiar necessity. We return to it, we cherish and preserve it; it 
is hallowed and becomes dear by the ghostly print of human hands 
upon its pages, its well-thumbed chapters, its loose and broken spine. 
Or perhaps we discard and disparage it, we take it up once again and 
discover how disappointing it all is, how little, really, it has preserved 


for our understanding. Just this is the act of fixing a tradition as 
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literature, and the reason, Pope says, for the odd reflective surface 
of a text, however vital. When we train our eyes upon the past, 
and unearth the treasures lying there, we discover in the “world of 
the text” a pattern and thematic—or a subject matter in disarray and 
confusion—that can come under our purview, our studied eye. To see 
in the book of Numbers a “priestly redaction,” a sacerdotal ordering 
that preserves the people Israel from defilement by the profane, is 
to describe, however vividly, an archeological site, a past literary 
sediment. Just this act, however devout—and there can be no doubt 
that Childs offered his work with deep piety and devotion!—can only 
deliver a living tradition into the storehouse of the past, where a book 
sits upon a shelf, open to the gaze of any eye that falls upon it.8 But 
theology breathes another air. 

Now, this is not to say that biblical studies should simply close up 
its workshop and become Christian dogmatics! To point out these 
complex problems in the impulse to render the Divine Word into 
pure text is not to deny the distinction of fields, their methodologies 
and idiom—though it may appear so. It is rather to say that a 
“theological reading” places demands upon the interpreter, demands 
at once metaphysical and ecclesial. Dogmatics and biblical studies 
alike live in the world built up by the text. We must be readers in these 
fields: not Homer but Virgil guides Dante to the heavenly realms. 
But we all stand under the scorching heat of the Divine Fire: neither 
field can properly and confidently utter “theology” in the objective, 
third-personal case. We both serve the Church in just this sense, that 
“theological reading” is the nominalization of “credo,” “I believe.” 
The One Eternal Lord speaks now what He has given to the past: 
it is His own Past and He remains sovereign over and in it. Even 
as past, we encounter the present God. Like biblical studies, again, 
theology lives in the past as well! There is no proper theology that 


breaks clean of the tradition, handing itself over to an arid “futurism.” 
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But this is a past that never “enters into” the lost and forgotten time; 
it can never be fully past. The Bible can never be wholly or properly 
literature; it never enters into the inert state of “being a text.” It can 
never be addressed in third-personal terms alone. That is because the 
Fire of the living God burns in it, and through it; the Eternal seizes 
the past and its texts, and brings them up out of their graves. No past 
without the present, Augustine famously said in the Confessions; but 
even more so, no theology, and no theological reading, without the 
Eternal radiating its Light over every present day. God has spoken, 
yes. And we record that Speech in scriptural witness, certainly. But 
God speaks and hears, now and always, alive, irresistible, riding on 
the wings of the air. The work of higher criticism, Barth firmly 
said, could not be avoided or ignored; it was vital to any intelligent 
reading of Scripture. (Indeed he accorded it a higher place than seems 
compelling or fitting to me in the proper churchly exegesis of Holy 
Scripture.) But when all that was done, the work of theology had 
not yet begun, he said with equal firmness. Theology asks, Is it true, 
what this book says? Does God speak here? How does this instrument 
vibrate even now with the Divine Winds, burn with its Fire? This is 
what we need to hear in the theological reading of the Bible: all time 
made new. 

Now, I should be quick to add, Holy Scripture certainly can be 
read as literature, theological literature! (Canonical criticism is neither 
a logical nor metaphysical contradiction!) We would not take the 
measure of this Lord’s Humility, His Mode as the Hidden One, if we 
did not see that He will graciously permit a reader to pass Him by, 
to see through Him to a text, lying open at hand, even to despise 
Him in this book, as One of whom we took no account. He is 
willing to be Present in this way too. Our Lord is that humble, that 
lowly in heart. He can be Object; He can endure just this form 


of creaturely detachment and autonomy, even rejection. He can be 
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objective, third personal. He can lie under the rubrics and “folkways” 
and social ordering of a people, a nascent nation. He can indwell 
earthly material, pressed grapes, crushed grain and oil. He can be the 
Necessity of the past, He can be laid in that grave. He can adorn with 
His Beauty the archaic practice of tribal religion, can endure our lofty 
dismissal of all this “folk science” soon to be supplanted by a more 
proper and glorious mechanical working. He can be written about, 
even in past tense. But this silent Lowliness can never be separated 
from His eternal Spirit: the ways of the Lord ad extra are indivisible! 

This is not the place for a full-orbed doctrine of Scripture and its 
inspiration; we will have scope for that in its own time. But we must 
pause here to see how the Divine Mode of Humility radiates, too, 
across the books of Scripture, and in the historical and literary reading 
of a religious text—its maxims, practices, sources and novelty—we are 
permitted to catch sight of this indirect Presence, this vital Silence 
that is the Mark of lowly Omnipotence. And as we have seen in 
the book of Genesis, we are invited to encounter once again, and 
in depth, the One Lord’s humble Omnipotence. But this Mode of 
the Lord’s Power, His wonderful objective Quiet, never stands alone. 
And if our reading of the Bible is to be properly theological, it can 
never overlook or separate the objective Lowliness of God from His 
fery Presence as the I AM of all creation. Always the Lord is Subject 
even in His lowly Objectivity: He is the Holy One. Just this we 
encounter in the book of Holy Scripture: the holy, living Fire that is 
God. 

So, I do not propose that we simply wave a hand over the weighty 
problems of exegesis, canon, and literary and historical form, and 
behold! they are gone. They cannot be met so cavalierly nor so 
directly as all that. Rather, I believe that theology must find another 
way to cut into this material, another path that displays far less 


technical prowess and in just this way, is more powerful, more 
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simple, and more doctrinal in character. I propose we simply confess 


that the Bible is not “like any other book.” 


Now, there is a history to that phrase, and a complex background 
belonging to theories of hermeneutics, exegesis, and the inspiration 
of Scripture. They cannot all make an appearance here—that will 
await another day—but we can propose here that in a low-level, 
informal way, the history of the Bible’s distinctiveness will form the 
backdrop of a theological pathway into Scripture’s doctrinal teaching, 
We aim, that is, to set to one side—not to oppose or overcome—but 
rather to leave alone the long history of modern reading of the 
Bible that begins with the conviction, amply demonstrated by 
Schleiermacher, that the Bible should be read as any other text from 
antiquity. It will be left to one side because this axiom of modern 
exegesis is not one to be opposed directly, not one that poses a danger 
to theology tout court. There is truth, after all, to Schleiermacher’s 
position: there are genres, historical figures, events, and rhetorical 
patterns that belong to the common discourse of the antique world. 
The Bible too takes a place within the history, literature, and 
philosophy of human culture; in John Henry Newman’s pungent 
phrase, it too “savors of the soil.” But just this is what we would 
expect were Scripture ingredient in the disclosure of God to the 
world He has made. Just as the Lord’s Oneness is revealed as such in 
the intellect and cosmos of creatures, so too the revelation of God’s 
mode of being with creatures takes place in its unique Freedom within 
the earthy and particular writings of ancient peoples. But this is to 
say in more elaborate and conceptual terms what is a commonsense 


conviction of the faithful: the Bible is not an ordinary book. 
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For many centuries, Christians have called the Bible holy: it is Holy 
Writ, sacred Writings. Liturgically this conviction is exemplified 
in announcing lessons from Holy Scripture with the proclamation, 
“The Word of the Lord.” The phrase unself-consciously takes up the 
prophets’ declaration and applies it to the Bible as a whole. Here 
the One God speaks. And, though diverse and complex doctrines 
of inspiration have arisen from this phrase, the broad Christian 
afhrmation of the Word of God does not carry all this freight in 
tow. Rather, Christians simply proclaim in their worship, in their 
private study of Scripture, and in their struggles with its teachings 
that this book is unlike any other. The Bible has a unique place in 
Christian piety, worship, and practice, true. It functions uniquely as 
the measure or source or norm of doctrine. It yields the prayers, 
psalms, stories, and figures Christians have long memorized, 
incorporated into their idioms and illustrations, and followed in their 
discipleship. Its words accompany them in their rejoicing at new 
births and graces; it echoes in their daily life of trust and pardon, of 
fear and doubt and hardness of heart; it is refuge and goad, light and 
mystery; it walks into the waste places with Christians, into the deeps 
and dry lands; it attends our deaths. The Bible is the rich loam of 
the Christian life. It is precious, and like any rare and lovely thing, 
it is carried close to the heart. We mean to honor these elements of 
Christian response to the Bible. These are important markers of the 
Bible’s special dignity; but they are effects, not causes. To say that the 
Bible differs from all others is to say that people find God there. 

To confess that God is found in Scripture is akin to afhrming 
the venerable honorific that God is the “author of the Bible.” But 
akin—not identical to. For there are painful difficulties to be 
encountered in this confidence that God speaks or “writes” the Bible 
itself. No one who loves the Bible and carries it close to them into the 


modern age can ignore utterly these problems with divine authorship 
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of Scripture. But the aim here is not to solve such problems, to “handle 
them” in some theoretical fashion. Rather we take these convictions 
about the Bible—that God is to be found there, or more tentatively, 
that God speaks as author there—and find the ordinary, rich, and 
sturdy foundation on which theology can build. Note that we find 
in this two-sided conviction an “objective” and “subjective” element, 
an “active” and “passive” voice, and that is just what we would 
expect were the Bible to be truly holy. On one hand, we should 
say that God’s utter Freedom is heard in Scripture: the Lord speaks, 
but He is not comprehended in or bounded by this word. Or to 
give this point its more firm anchorage in the Divine Perfections: 
God remains Subject in His Objectivity. Yet on the other hand, we 
should also say that God is found in Scripture; the Lord becomes an 
object to be studied, examined, and encountered there. We might 
better capture this interplay of Divine Sovereignty and disclosure by 
speaking simply of mystery—the Mystery of God’s Presence in His 
word, a unique expression of His Omnipresence. 

This mystery carries over into the very structure of the Bible 
itself. The older exegetes of Scripture recognized the force, if not 
the explicit detail, of this position when they came to the Scriptures 
expecting every letter, every jot and tittle, to bear fruit for spiritual 
and theological reflection. But when Protestant orthodoxy translated 
this practice into a full-blown theory of plenary inspiration and 
verbal inerrancy, it attenuated the strength of the original insight. 
To say that God is found in Scripture is not to simply identify 
each word of the Bible with truth of some form; the truth that 
God is One is revealed in far more than the words themselves. It 
is rather the ordering, the overarching relation of one part to the 
whole, one part to another, one phrase knit up and echoed across the 
scriptural witness that points to the Lord’s mysterious Presence there. 


We see such an order, famously, in the element of receiving and 
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reworking of texts across the canon that we commonly call prophecy 
and fulfillment.” Figure and allegory, spiritual readings of all kinds, 
rest on structural echoes and repetitions of this kind. So too do the 
celebrated “contradictions” or disagreements among the Gospels, the 
differing orders of teaching material, the jostling of readings of the 
Torah in the Epistles, the double recitations of the law in the books 
of Moses. These are not upper-level interpretations, architectonic or 
second-order theories brought to the words of Scripture. Rather, this 
form or pattern is the very integument of the Bible: the invisible God 
is to be found in the sinews of the text. 

To say all this is to simply affirm the church’s teaching that the 
Bible is the Word, the logos, of God. It is a unique expression of 
the Divine Omniscience and Truth. Now, we must set out how this 
afhrmation—that Holy Scripture is the Logos of God—can display, 
and not undermine, the Invisibility of God. We seek a path that 
leads to a doctrinal reading of Scripture, yet one that does not lead 
away from the Lord God’s Freedom and Hiddenness. Now we must 
say first that in some popular enthusiasms for the Word of God, 
that straight path to doctrine is obscured. At times, these popular 
afhrmations of biblical authority and inspiration so identify the 
Almighty God with the scriptural text that the Freedom of the One 
Lord is lost. Were we to speak in Christological terms—fitting to 
be sure for the Logos—we would say that we are here presented 
with a daring Monophysite doctrine of Scripture: either the Divine 
Nature has been mixed into or changed into the human, or perhaps 
more damaging still, the human has been elevated and changed 
into the divine. The revelation of God is exactly and exhaustively 
present in Holy Scripture in such a way that the ancient Greek 
and Hebrew, or even the English—these very historical and human 


tongues—manifest the divine directly and without remainder. The 
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Lord God is constrained by these words because the identification is 
complete: the true God, truly and fully revealed. 

Now, we might think that this danger lies a fortiori among the 
Protestant scholastics. Indeed, prominent Roman Catholic exegetes 
such as Joseph Fitzmeyer!” treat the scholastic doctrine of Scripture!! 
as a prime example of a Christological danger in exegesis—in this 
case, that the full humanity of the Word is unrecognized or rejected. 
But we must be careful here. The danger the Protestant scholastics 
pose to the proper reading of Scripture, and to the proper doctrine of 
God’s presence in it, can be easily overlooked in this Christological 
diagnosis. 

In the first place we must be quick to defend the orthodox against 
the charge of “mechanical” inspiration, the denial of the “full 
humanity” of the biblical writers. Charles Hodge himself, as full- 
throated a defender of verbal inerrancy as one could wish, makes 
plain that “the sacred writers were not like calculating machines 
which grind out logarithms with infallible correctness. . . . It was 
men, not machines; not unconscious instruments, but living, 
thinking, willing minds, whom the Spirit used as his organs.”!? Nor 
do Hodge and his compatriots teach that Scripture lies naked to the 
eyes, without mystery, struggle or obscurity. So alert is Turretin to 
the great complexity of defending divine authorship of Scripture that 
he devotes thirty-six painstaking paragraphs to resolving the obscure 
and the apparent contradictions and difficulties in Scripture, declaring 
them in the end “difficult and hard to understand but not altogether 
inexplicable (alyta).”!> Nor does the real danger stem in itself from the 
high claims these theologians make for Scripture’s authority. They do 
not innovate here. 

The Reformers shared with the medieval church a conviction that 
the Bible was inspired by God, and that God is the final and principle 


Author of Scripture. Now, just how these traditional claims are to 
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be understood in the theology of the Magisterial Reformers is the 
topic of scholarly debate, and hardly a straightforward affair. But the 
generations succeeding these pioneers did not fashion doctrine out 
of whole cloth; rather, they developed and reinforced one remnant 
of Reformation thought. That position is the one Hodge called the 
doctrine of verbal inerrancy and plenary inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. Now this doctrine of Scripture remains within hailing 
distance of the Reformation conviction that Christian doctrine must 
be grounded upon and taught by Scripture alone. In this sense, the 
Protestant orthodox doctrine of inerrancy stands as a cardinal instance 
of Scripture as source of doctrine. To that extent, the position of these 
divines does not in itself pose a danger to a proper doctrinal reading 
of Scripture. 

Here is Hodge on inerrancy: “The common doctrine of the 
Church is, and ever has been, that inspiration was an influence of 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of certain select men, which rendered 
them the organs of God for the infallible communication of his mind 
and will. They were in such a sense the organs of God, that what 
they said God said.”'* Now, there is much to like in all this! Here 
God speaks. Here Scripture in its wholeness manifests the exalted 
Presence of God. Here the human mind encounters the Truth for 
which it hungers. Nevertheless, we must also say that a grave danger 
lies beneath this smooth, edifying exterior. In this high doctrine of 
verbal inerrancy, the Bible—despite all assurances to the contrary—is 
treated as any other book. 

We see signs of that deflationary impulse toward the Bible in 
Hodge’s repeated reliance upon epistemology and its fruits, factual 
and doctrinal truth. His major conceptual categories range from the 
content of knowledge to the means and instruments of it, from 
validity to foundation. “The object of revelation,” he writes in his 


Systematic Theology, “is the communication of knowledge. The object 
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or design of inspiration is to secure infallibility in teaching.” Even 
more, when he turns to the New Testament writers, the epistemic 
and propositional marks are only strengthened. “Revelation,” he says 
when writing about Paul, “is the act of communicating divine 
knowledge by the Spirit to the mind. Inspiration is the act of the 
same Spirit, controlling those who make the truth known to others.” 
And though miracles cannot themselves ground the truth of 
Scripture—Scripture, after all, is for Hodge autopistis, self- 
authenticating—they can serve as warrant: “When a man claims to be 
the organ of God, when he says that God speaks through him, then 
his working of miracles is the testimony of God to the validity of 
his claims. And such testimony God gave to the infallibility of the 
Apostles.”!° The aim here is to show to a skeptical and scientific age, 
in the idiom of its own search for knowledge, the perfect trustworthiness, 
correctness, accuracy, and inerrancy of the truth of Holy Scripture. It 
contains pure doctrine, it teaches absolute and certain truth, it offers 
testimonials to the knowledge it conveys. It is simply, wholly, and 
perfectly true. 

Now, such a book belongs to the world of other books, though 
it is the best among them. Like other proper teaching authorities, 
the Bible conveys knowledge to its readers. It informs its readers 
about “God’s mind and will.” It narrates histories; tells of ancient 
prophecies and wisdom; it discloses the providential and electing will 
of God toward Israel and the church; it records Christ’s very words 
and deeds. The minds of these writers were so guarded and guided by 
the Spirit of inspiration that no error could contaminate the facts they 
revealed and taught. This is the general form of an authoritative text: 
it contains information we accept, rely upon, and hold to be true. 
Like any authority, the Bible produces credentials or warrants: the 
sacred writers present the testimonial of a renewed spirit, a “power 


from above,” a mind formed by Truth itself. To be sure, the subject 
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matter and Agent of Scripture differ from any other book; in the 
words of the writers, God himself speaks. But the aim is perfectly 
general. Against all other books of instruction, all other manuals of 
culture or doctrine or piety, against all other histories and law codes, 
the Bible stands out as highest. It belongs to the whole genera of 
scientific teaching, but it alone has succeeded perfectly in its task. It 
alone is inerrant. 

Now, the effort to shore up the dignity and particularity of the 
Bible through such general modes of inspiration cannot serve 
doctrine well. The Bible may be a “plain book” but it is also a unique 
one. There are to be sure elements of propositional teaching within 
its covers: elements of history, fact, chronicle; events of empire, 
nation and individuals, great and small. We need not, should not, 
oppose the orthodox on these grounds! Rather, a proper doctrine of 
Scripture recognizes in the holy books a unique form, means, and 
presence of the One Lord who dwells openly, yes, but also invisibly, 
secretly within its pages. A proper reading of the Bible as holy keeps 
one eye trained always on the form of Scripture, its pattern and deep 
ordering. Such patterns teach by analogy the invisible God through 
a personal Communication that neither separates nor confuses the 
divine and human realities of the text. The Word of God is the 
unique Presence of the hidden and free Lord, the compatibility of the 
Lord with His creatures. 

Of course, worries about the proper reading of Scripture should 
hardly be confined to the Protestant orthodox! Some contemporary 
exegetes of Scripture make the orthodox look feeble in their efforts 
to shore up the doctrinal veracity of the text. In some modern 
movements within biblical studies, the doctrine of God is confined 
and determined by the words of Scripture itself, without remainder 
or qualification, so that the very Being of God comes to bear the 


historical, finite, and human traits of the biblical text itself: In some 
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“narrative readings” of Scripture, for example, the Invisible Lord 
becomes visible with a concreteness unimaginable to the orthodox. 
God Almighty becomes a “character” in the “drama of Scripture.” He 
makes direct appearances—in the garden, in the royal throne room, in 
the whirlwind and fre—and He announces His aims and desires and 
fears and regrets and awful vengeance. He acts in the cosmos He has 
made and responds to the covenant people He loves—so often with 
a heavy heart. The Lord God is an individual, with local presence 
in the cosmos, waiting upon and breaking into the human lives 
He has made. Though often hedged about with fearsome technical 
apparatus, such narrative or literary readings of Scripture rely on 
a straightforward biblical realism that has little time for dogmatic 
method or conceptual niceties. (Indeed, we may imagine that the 
young Barth was drawn to a form of scriptural realism for just these 
reasons.) Listen, for a literary example, to Walter Brueggeman, here 
on the Verbum Dei of the prophet Jeremiah, exegeting Jer. 5:10 (“Go 
up through her vine-rows and destroy, but do not make a full end; 


strip away her branches, for they are not the Lord’s”). 


In verse 10, we have a qualifying remark. This may be read as Yahweh’s 
struggle to decide how to act toward Jerusalem. The data calls for 
destruction, yet for a moment in the poetry Yahweh resists the necessary 
conclusion. Yahweh’s inclination toward forgiveness—even if it is for 
a remnant, even if the text is late—is powerful against the need for 
God’s self-vindication. The dilemma is real for God. [citing here J 
Gerald Janzen, “Metaphor and Reality in Hosea 11” Semeia 24 (1982): 
7-44.] It is real for Jerusalem. It is real in the situation. In that dilemma 
of Yahweh’s struggle between vengeance and forgiveness stands the 
destiny of Jerusalem. !° 


Now, we could wish here for some of the conceptual tools the 
Pp 
premoderns used in their exegetical work: the distinction between 


metaphor and proper speech, the analogical mode of predication, 
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the doctrine of accommodation, and the careful application of 
Augustinian rhetoric of sign and thing. But we would understand 
Brueggemann not at all were we to press this complaint. He seeks, 
in this close, canonical reading of Israel’s testimony, to overcome just 
the ancient form of detached, philosophical, and conceptual reading 
of Israel’s Scriptures! Of course such a reading will sit loose on 
doctrines of Divine Omniscience, Aseity, and Immutability; but 
again, this is just the aim. 

Consider some of his more methodological observations in The 
Theology of the Old Testament: 


If we describe this process [of a witness giving testimony] 
theologically—or more specifically, in the practice of the Old 
Testament—we may say that testimony becomes revelation. That is, 
the testimony that Israel bears to the character of God is taken by the 
ecclesial community of the text as a reliable disclosure about the true 
character of God. Here we touch on the difficulty of the authority of 
Scripture, which has usually been articulated in the scholastic categories 
of inspiration and revelation. It is simpler and more helpful, I believe, to 
recognize that when utterance in the Bible is taken as truthful, human 
testimony it is taken as revelation that discloses the true reality of God.!7 


Brueggemann is hardly deaf to the complexity of such dialectic 
between testimony and realism, and in a long footnote he treats 


conceptual ontology explicitly: 


This decision [reached above in a methodological discussion] to bracket 
questions of ontology is parallel to the decision about bracketing 
questions of historicity. I do not deny that those who speak about 
Yahweh in the Old Testament had made some judgment about the 
reality and existence of Yahweh. But the ontology of Yahweh that 
is available on the basis of Israel’s testimony in the Old Testament 
is after the testimony, based on finding the testimony credible and 
persuasive. After testimony the Old Testament provides a rich statement 
on ontology.!8 
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So soon as the door to a more metaphysical exegesis of Scripture is 


pried open slightly, Brueggemann hastens to close it tight: 


A student of Old Testament theology must be alert to the problem of 
conventional thinking about ontology, thinking that is essentially alien 
to Old Testament testimony. M Douglas Meeks has called attention 
to two discussions that I have found greatly illuminating, which in 
very different ways make the same point. [Here Brueggemann cites 
Zizioulas, Being as Communion, and Marion, God without Being.] Old 
Testament thought does not align with the categories of either patristic 
thought or that of Heidegger. What it has in common, and the point 
on which I insist, is that one must not foreclose Israel’s witness to 
Yahweh by already settled categories of being. Jewish ways of speaking 
(and thinking) are simply not easily commensurate with our standard 
Western notions of being, and that difference is enormously important 
and must be recognized at the outset.!? 


We might consider Brueggemann and his allies to form the left 
wing of a Barthian exegetical school: like Jenson, these exegetes aim 
to “overcome Hellenism” through a doctrine of God built directly 
and literally on the divine character portrayed in Scripture. And 
this aim is not without its benefits. The close ear for the pathos 
of Scripture; the attention to its particular voice and mood; the 
organizing categories of biblical speech itself, its verbs, adjectives, 
metaphor and verse; the eagerness to follow Scripture wherever it 
leads, however inconvenient: these are great strengths of this 
exegetical school. And we have drawn on many of these same themes 
in the exposition of the Lord’s perfect mutable Immutability and 
passionate Impassibility. But Brueggemann builds his exegetical 
program on the slender reed of the visible words of the scriptural text: 
God is identified wholly and exhaustively with these very exchanges, 
these very agonized words of the God of the prophets and apostles. 
The Lord God simply is the One who rages and mourns and judges 
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and woos his people: He is local and individual and visible in just this 
way. 

Now, Scripture does not teach doctrine in quite this way. We 
cannot deny of course that the Lord God manifests Himself in cloud 
and fire, in speech and act, in thunder and the rage of armies; in a 
manger in Bethlehem, in tongues of fire, on the tree, and down a 
lonely road to Emmaus. The Lord God is present to His creatures 
in just these manifest modes. But these modes of the Divine Reality 
cannot be separated from, nor properly interpreted without, the 
disclosure of the invisible mode of God, revealed in the structure of 
the words He has given, the things He has made. This is the Divine 
Freedom, His unique Being: He cannot be “an individual,” a local 
deity within a people, culture, and cosmos. The Lord is One, utterly 
One, without form and image and likeness; He gives His Glory to 
no other. The Bible is unlike any other book: its subject matter is the 
One free Lord. He is found there. And it is unlike any other book in 
this other way, too: the Lord is Subject as the Invisible and Hidden 
One in the very structure, the ratio, of the text itself. The Bible, that 
is, is not all sign and referent. We do not receive the full testimony of 
prophets and apostles about the One God by looking within Scripture 
only for those places that refer to God as Agent or Lord, or confess 
Christ’s teaching, authority, and Deity. No, amid those words and 
things that refer—of course the Bible is like other texts in this simple 
and vital power—there is the unique power of Holy Scripture to 
manifest in the book as a whole, in the words’ mutual relation and 
order and pattern, the high things of God that lie hidden away in the 


sower’s field. 
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2. 


Holy Scripture, in sum, teaches and contains doctrine in a unique 
mode. When we afhrm with the older dogmaticians that the Bible 
is self-interpreting and self-authenticating, we mean that Holy 
Scripture possesses a certain autonomy, a certain freedom, given by 
its Maker, which allows the whole text to speak of the hidden and 
invisible Presence, Power, and Wisdom of Almighty God to His 
cosmos. Not simply the passages that speak explicitly of God, nor the 
texts that describe Him and His Life, nor the parables and sermons 
that capture the deeds and words of Christ—not simply the visible 
doctrinal passages, but rather the whole book, in all its “non- 
Godward” parts, breathe the Divine Spirit and speak of this 
mysterious and free Lord. Closer to sacrament, to the Holy Eucharist, 
is Holy Scripture and its invisible and present Blessing than to a 
map and its cartographer or even a book and its author. It is this 
sacramental analogy, and not some ancient rhetorical assumption, 
that permits spiritual and allegorical readings of Scripture. It is this, 
and not some “foreign ontology,” that permits the conceptual and 
“philosophical” reading of the Bible. We are not always to “see 
through” the scriptural text to its referents, though to be sure we do 
this too. But we are also to have as the object of our attention, the 
text itself, not now as vehicle or instrument or pointer, but rather as 
itself, per se, the ratio of the One God, given for us. 

This is not a visible God, then, not a local or explicit presence. 
Of course God does have these modes as well! He can be and has 
been incarnate. But eternally and fundamentally, the God of Mount 
Horeb, the unique and free and utterly One God, has the mode of 
Invisibility hidden away in this unique text. We must search for this 
Presence, hunger for it. We must use our most elevated and rigorous 


conceptual tools to follow this Invisibility as it is mysteriously present 
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in these sacred pages. We are not in this interpretive journey without 
constraint or guide. We do not simply embroider the edges of 
Scripture with our own fantastic conceptual experiments. Rather, 
because Holy Scripture is unlike any other book, we are encountered 
in its pages by its living Spirit, guided and shepherded by Him, 
instructed and corralled and put to work by this Lord, shown the 
places where we should turn aside to behold the unconsumed Fire 
that is to be found there. 

Now all this does not make every interpretation of Holy Scripture 
correct and indeed incorrigible; we are not proposing an infallibility 
of the interpreter! The compatibility of book to its reader, of Source 
to His Scripture, does not lead to utter uniformity of interpretation 
nor to inerrancy of doctrinal expression. We are not proposing a 
foundationalism of that sort! God is not self-evident in the way the 
law of noncontradiction imposes itself necessarily on our intellect. 
Nor is God an incorrigible sense data in the way color imposes 
itself unmistakably on our sight. God is not a truth or concept or 
experience in this sense. God rather is Truth itself, Reality itself, 
Beauty itself. He is the Transcendental One. In addition to all the 
other modes in which God can dwell with His creatures, the 
Almighty is hidden in this unique mode as well: He is the silent 
and invisible Presence in all our inwardness, the Reality in all our 
creaturely experience, the Love in all our little loves. (Perhaps just 
this conviction stands behind Rahner’s elusive doctrine of God as 
Horizon and Vorgriff.)?° In this sense too, the One God is without 
genus, without form or likeness; God is not known as other realities 
are known. To be sure, God is known; God is Object to our thought 
and piety and interpretation, but in sheer unique Freedom. God is 
hidden, invisible: that is the mode of God’s eternal Presence that 
cannot be set aside in every act of knowing, reading, confessing, and 


witnessing. 
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We do not err by saying that we know God or that we find 
disclosed in Holy Writ the attributes, positive predicates, and 
character of God; just this is what the Holy God permits and 
commands when we take up Holy Scripture. We err rather in our 
stubborn refusal to cauterize each moment of positivity by the 
annihilating Invisibility and Formlessness of Almighty God. The 
Lord is “that than which no greater can be conceived”; He lies 
beyond our concepts just because He is Present there. The Ineffability 
of God, His presence as Lord to our thought, speech, and 
interpretation, makes our knowledge of Him confession. This is our 
speech, our discipleship, our following the Lord’s cloud and pillar of 
fire, our grateful accounting of the One God’s presence to us and 
our ancestors, our self-offering to His great Humility and Lowliness 
among us. Our knowledge of God is reliable, trustworthy, genuine 
because the One God gives himself to be known; He creates us 
the creatures fit for His self-offering. And our knowledge is fallible, 
partial, various, and altogether creaturely because the One God in 
His Aseity is Present as Creator, Lord of His creature. Our mode of 
knowing is our mode of being: that too is the gift of the unsurpassed 
Lord. 
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ultimate: the Absolute Horizon. This is the “supernatural Existential” that 
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toward new knowledge and new human relationship is the dynamic 
orientation of human spirit within an ordered and dynamic cosmos. But this 
self-transcendence has a telos, a term—the Horizon—that can never stand 
within the cosmos, but rather defines and orients the finite spirit within it. 
God is that Horizon, ever outside our grasp—of another Kind altogether—yet 
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